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PREFACE. 




In preparing this edition 1 have been much indebted to 
Mr. Moiiey’s two Essays on Burke, and to his account 
of Diderot and tlie Encyclopa3dists. The description 
of the state of France, given in the Introduction, is 
based upon Dc Tocqiieville’s UAncien R'egirm et la 
llewhiiion and upon Arthur Young’s Travels! I have 
borrowed a few explanations, and some references re- 
quiring books which I could not obtain in India, from 
Mr. Payne’s notes upon Burke’s Reflections, The poetical 
versions of the passages quoted by Burke from Horace 
and Virgil are taken from Dryden, Conington, ^nd 
Martin. 


Poona, 

November 18S§, 
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INTEODUCTIOK 

Edmund Bukke was born at Dublin, at the end of 1728 
or the beginning of 1729. He was first elected to Parlia' 
ment, as member for the borough of Wendover, at the end 
of 1765, the year in which George Grenville was dis- 
missed from office. Grenville was succeeded by Lord 
Rockingham, the head of a party which Burke regarded 
as the most honest and patriotic party in the country, 
and which he was largely instrumental in keeping 
together. Rockingham remained in office for one year 
and twenty days. After him came the Chatham 
ministry. On Chatham going to the House of Lords, 
the Duke of Grafton led the minivstry, and aftei; him ^ 
Lord North, who remained at the head of affairs for 
twelve years, from 1770 1782. The opening years of 
the reign of George III. were years of disturbance and 
difficulty. The elevatlbn of Bute to the premiership, 
after the disgraced Pitt and the dismisai], of NTewcastle, 
had> produce^ violent prejudice against the Scotch. 
Then came the troubles with America. There was, 
besides, the excitement caused by the affair of Wilkes. 
It seemed likely that the majority of the House ot 
Commons would arrogate to itself the right of deter- 
mining whom the constituencies might elect to sit as their 

ix 
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representatives. There were violent riots in London, 
provoked by the sympathy of the mob with Wilkes, and 
by general detestation of the arbitrary conduct of the 
House of Commons. Barkers view of the period, his 
explanation of the disorders, and the remedies which fe . 
proposed, are set forth in his pamphlet on The Cause of 
the Present Discontents^ published in 1770. 

Burke sat in the Parliament of 1774 as member for 
Bristol, of which city he continued to bS the representa- 
tive for six years. He made himself unpopular with his , 
constituents by the support which he gave to the aboli- 
tion of restrictions on Irish trade, and to the removal of ; 
unreasonable disabilities on Catholics, In this year he 1 
made his speech on A merican tax ation, and in 1775 the i 
speech on conciliation with America. In 1777 appeared i 
his letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol on the affairs of 
America. It contains a characteristic defence of free- 
dom. It is a plea for generosity and self-respect in 
national policy. Above all, it urges a preference of 
moral and utilitarian considerations to assertions of 
^abstract rights. In 1780 matters were complicated 
at home by the anti-popery Gordon riots. Burke 
was endangered because he, as a Whig, had advo- 
cated a milder treatment of Catholics. It was in this 
year that he pr^ented to the •House his scheme of 
Economic ^efp?Sr His object was"^ abolish all the 
lucrative sinecures, by means of which Court c<wild 
corrupt the House of Commons, and turn it into a mere 
tool of despotism. Tliis was Burke’s substitute for those 
schemes of organic reform which he always, opposed. 
In this year he lost his seat for Bristol, but was re- 
turned as member for the boroxigh of MaJton, When 
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Lord North’s government came to an end in 1782, the 
Eockingham party again came into power.. Notwith- 
standing the services which Burke had rendered to the 
party, he was not admitted into the Cabinet. Lord Ilock- 
iiigham died after three months of office. The ministry 
was split up. Some of them sui^potted the claims of 
Shelburne, others those of Fox, who was now the head 
of the Eockingham section of the Whigs, to the vacant 
premiership. The king preferred Shelburne. It was un- 
fortunate that the whole Whig party could not act to- 
gether. We must regret that Burke rendered the party 
powerless by aiding to split it into two halves, and that he 
offered a violent and factious opposition to the ministry. 
The Shelburne administration fell in the spring of 1783, 
and Pox and Burke, to their disgrace, went over to their 
old enemy Lord North. A Coalition Ministry was formed, 
but was dismissed in December, 1783, on the rejection of 
Fox’s India Bill. Pitt was made prime minister, and the 
power of the Whigs was at an end for half a century. 
Burke began by opposing a measure brought forward by 
Pitt, which was pi’actically a proposal to give to Ireland 
complete commercial freedom, on condition that she paid 
a contribution from her surplus revenue to the Imperial 
Treasury. Mr. Morley points out that Burke’s conduct 
can only be justified on i^he ground that Pitt’s proposals 
^‘amounted to an a^^Jknpt to extract revem^ fror?i Ireland, 
identical in purj^Ose, principle, and probable effect with 
the ever memorable attempt to extract revenue from the 
American colonies.” In 1787 he opposed Pitt’s proposed 
treaty of commerce with France, ‘‘which enabled the 
subjects of both countries to reside and travel in either 
without license or passport, did away with all prohibitions 
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of trade oix either side, and reduced every import duty.”* 
But, so far as Burke was concerned, the most remarkable 
event of the session was, of course, the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. He opened the case in 1788, and the 
verdict was delivered in 1795. To the affairs of IndfTi, 
generally, Burke really devoted the labour of fourteen 
years^.from 1781 to 1795.t Burke next opposed Pittas 
Regency Bill, the principle of which was that the Prince 
of Wales could not claim to act as Rcgeit; but that it lay 
with the Parliament to appoint the Regent and to define 
the terms on which he held office. During this period, 
Burke appears, by his unreasonableness, to have lost his 
influence in the country, and the confidence of his party 
and his friends. But with the French Revolution all 
this was changed. On this subject ho was at variance 
with Fox from the first. In 1790 he supported the bill 
for the increase of t^Englisk.axmy, and he took occasion 
to declare that he would not remain on terms of friend- 
ship with any one who should in any way furtlier the 
introduction of a democracy like that of France. Fox 
expressed in the House his high sense of the value of 
Burke’s friendship. When Sheridan dissented from, the 

* Green’s Short History of the English People^ p. 772. 

f If I were for a reward, which I have never done, it 

should be Tor se services in which for xct^’teen years, without 
intermission, I showed the most indiistry, ^nd had th^lea^t 
success, I mean in the affairs of India. They ar^ those on which 
I value myself the most ; most for the importance ; most for the 
labour ; most for the judgment ; most for constancy and^perse- 
verance in the pursuit. Others may value them most for the 
intention. In that surely they are not mistaken .” — Letter to a 
Noble Lord. 
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views expressed in Burke^s speech, Burke openly broke 
with him. In the same year, ^vhen Fox proposed, what 
Burke -had before advocated, namely, a repeal of. the 
Tc^t and Corporation Act, Burke turned round and 
opposed it, declaring that Dissenters were disaffected 
citizens. It was in November, 1790, that he published 
on the Mcvolutio'rh4%-Frcmcc^ It was hailed 
with delight by the Crown and the Tories. In 1791 
Burke openly broke with Fox on the subject of the French 
I Revolution. In August of the same year he published 
his Appeal from the Neiv to the Old JPliigs, in which he 
explained and defended his views on the French Revolu- 
tion, and vindicated himself against the charge of having 
abandoned, in his criticisms on that event, the Whig 
principles which lie had professed through life. A few 
months after the publication of OnQ Reflections^ he had issued 
his Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, which was 
full of violent abuse of the Revolution and its authors. 
In the same letter he hinted that a European inteiwen- 
tion in favour of the French king might become necessary. 
By the end of the year 1791 he had himself become 
convinced that it was necessary. Henceforth he devoted 
himself to the advocacy of war against the French, and 
of repressive measures at home to stop the spread of 
Jacobin opinions. It "^as the murder^f the French 
king which roused "C^inion in England to^gnpathy with 
Btirke. In 17.94 he retired from Parliament. Arrange- 
ments were being made for creating him a peer, but, in 
August of that year, he was completely broken by the 
death of his son. The question of the peerage was 
dropped, and a pension was granted to him. His Letter 
to a Noble Lord is a vindication, at once spirited and 
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pathetic, of his right to a pension on the score of his 
political services. In 1795 he wrote the Letters on a 
Regicide Peace^ which are, like the rest of his writings 
on the subject, characterized by violent liatred of ^11 
that was being done in France. The death of his son 
threw a profound melancholy over his closing years, and 
he' died July 9th, 1797. 

Never again, perhaps, will whatever is good in Con- 
servatism be so thoughtfully or so attitactively set forth, 
as it is in the pages of Burke. His Rcfledmis is, at the 
same time, a criticism of the French Revohition and a 
Philosophy of Politics. There are many reasons why ho I 
failed as a critic. Ho did not know what the political 
and social system of France was, lie did not know 
what the state of the country was. In his calmer moods 
he could see, quite well, that peoples do not rebel with- 
out cause, and that, in quarrels between a people and a 
government, the people is as likely to be right as the* 
government. But his judgment was paralyzed by the^ 
events in France. It seemed to him that in an inexplic- 
ably fit of delirium the French had wantonly overthrown 
whatever good men hold sacred, whatever can make a 
country loveable, and a people prosperous. To Burke, 
who loved his land ‘‘ with love far brought from out the 
storied past,” jAose love of oiHer was so deep rooted, 
who lool^d ■\jfh such awe upon all Tflkt is old and great, 
who had such a hatred of change, vd^uiever change 
could, by any means, be avoided, the Eevolution ap- 
peared to be a hideous crime and a gigantic folly* For- 
getting that leaders derive what power they possess from 
the sympathy of those whom they lead, ho regards the 
Revolution as the work of a few self-seeldng agitators, 
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who lured a people by delusive promises to trust them 
with power, and then ruined them by their violence 
and their ignorance. As a matter of fact, the acts 
which Burhe most fiercely denounces were but necessary 
incidents in a Revolution that was itself inevitable. The 
system of government and the organization of society 
were so closely connected that a shock to the one brought 
both to the ground. To understand what the Revolution 
was, and how it* came about, it will be necessary to con- 
sider what the political and social system in France was, 
and to what condition the people had been reduced 
under it. Burke came to the subject with his mind made 
up. We can see that the Revolution was the uprising of 
an 02)pressed people against a system which was as un- 
reasonable in principle as it was intolerable in practice. 

Among the races which took the place of the Roman 
Empire in Europe, a system, substantially identical, 
established itself, namely, the feudal system. But the 
power of the feudal nobility in France had been com- 
pletely broken by the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Louis XIV. ascended the throne. P’n- 
fortunately, however, there \vas no class strong enough 
to share power with the sovereign, or to force him to 
use it for the good of the people. Power devolved 
solely upon the Crown. The country w^as administered 
by the officials ^ a centralized gov^^me?lt. The 
revenues were^ Spent by Louis XIV. upon war, and 
wasted by Louis XV. in debauchery. The important 
point, however, to hear in mind is that the feudal 
lords wei'o not deprived of their privileges at the time 
that they were divested of their duties and responsi- 
" bilities. They could still levy tolls at fairs and bridges. 
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They had the exclusive right of fishing and hunting. 

The farmer could only grind his corn at the lord’s mill 
The vine grower had to take his grapes to the lord s 
press. Every man on the lord’s fief had to work for 
him without wages for some clays in the year. WlTen 
the peasant held land from the lord, the lord could 
dictate the mode of cultivation, and could demand 
certain petty and irritating dues. It was the same 
whether the lord was a layman oi' an ecclesiastic.'^’ 
These burdens were perhaps slight compared to those 
imposed upon the peasantry in other countries, yet the 
French peasantry resented them bitterly and witli 
reason. Why, they asked, should the lord, who has no 
political power, be able to impose any b\u'dcns at alH 
Why should we he hampered on every side by men wlio 
do nothing for us^ lu the old feudal days it had been 
different. Then the lord had been the governor and, in 
theory at least, the protector of his vassals, and it was 
not unnatural that he should claim some re'ward for the 
duties which he performed. 

When deprived of their powers, the nobles flocked to 
the court. They obtained all the high and lucrative 
offices in the army, the navy, and the church. The 
government officials were not men of noble birth. The 
nobility and gentry stood apart from and despised the 
official Clas|^^he council of thc^dng was from the 
seventeenth century what the governoT ^n council^ 

India. It made the laws, it organized courts of justice,* 

• it sometimes upset their decisions, it appointed officials 
and defined their functions, and was the final arbiter in 
all matters, executive, administrative, and judicial It 
^ French J^evoluHoji, pp. 4 5. 
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appointed the district officers, or Intmdimts, who, for the 
extent of their authority and the variety of their functions^ 
may be compared to the Indian collectors. They were 
really the men who governed France. 

The system of taxation was oppressive and unequal. 
The nobles and clergy were, practically, exempted from 
all direct taxes. Oppressive as taxation was, owing to 
its weight alone, and to its unjust distribution between 
classes, it was renifered yet more so by want of adminis- 
trative unity, by the nature of some of taxes and 
the method of their assessment jtnd collecTOii. Internal 
custom houses and tolls impkled tra(^, gave rise to 
smuggling, and raised the price of ^ articles of food 
and clothing. It took three and a half months to carry 
goods from Provence to Normandy, which, but for 
delays caused by the imposition of duties, might have’ 
travelled in three weeks. Customs duties were levied 
with such strictness that artizans who crossed the Eh6ne 
on their way to tlMr^'Wimk had to pay on the 'sHctuals 
which they carried in the?!l$ijjock»ts. Excise duties were 
laid on articles of commonest use and consumption, §uch ' 
as candles, fuel, wine, and even on grain and flour. 
Some »f)rovirices and toyns were privileged in relation to 
certain taxes, and as a;, rule it was the poorest provinces 
on which the heavi^t burdens lay. One of the most 
iniquitous of the l^es was the gabelle ol^tax^on salt. 
Of*-tl»5 tax, was farmed, two-thirds of the whole 

were levied on third of the kingdom. The price 
varied so much' that the same measure which cost a few 
shillings in one province cost two or three pounds in 
another. The farmers of the tax had behind them a 
small army of officials for the suppression of smuggling, 
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as well as special courts for the punishment of those 
who disobeyed fiscal regulations. These regulations 
were minute and vexatious in the extreme. Throughout 
the north and centre of France, the gahclk was in 
reality a poll-tax ; the sale of salt was a monopoly in the 
hands of the farmers ; no one might use other Ksalt than 
that sold by them, and it was obligatory on every 
person aged above seven years to purchase seven pounds 
yearly. This salt, however, of wliiclf tiie purchase was 
obligatory, might only be used for purely cooking pur- 
poses. If the farmer wished to salt his pig, or the 
fisherman his fish, they must buy additional salt, and 
obtain a certificate that such purchase had been made. 
Thousands of persons, either for inability to pay the 
tax, or for attempting to evade the laws of the farm, 
were yearly fined, imprisoned, sent to tlio galleys or 
hanged. The chief of the property taxes, the failky 
inflicted as much suffering as the gahelle, and was also 
ruinous to agriculture. Over two-thirds of France, the 
taUle was a tax on land, houses, and industry, reassossetl 
eve^y year not according to any fixed rato^ but according 
to the presumed capacity of the province, the parish, 
and the individual tax-payers. The consequence was 
that, on the smallest indication of prosperity, the 
amount of the tax was raist^^S, and then parish after 
parish, ^n<^!armer after farmer, %6re reduced to the 
same dead level of indigence.'' * To ttiig must bo-edded 
that there was no effectual method of administering 
relief in times of distress. On the one hand, the policy 
of government rendered constant famine inevitable ; yet, 
on the other hand, any attempt to give relief by fixing^ 
* Gardiner’s French FevohUmi) pp. 9-10* 
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the price of provisions necessarily discouraged produc- 
tion and diminished the supply. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that government helped to anger, to degrade, and 
to brutalize the people by the barbarous nature of the 
punishments inflicted under its penal code. 

The towns, which from the twelfth century onwards 
sprang up with the growth of arts and commerce, had 
been largely instrumental in overthrowing feudalism. 
As so many centrift of strength, they became rivals to 
the power of the feudal nobles, and gradually estab- 
lished themselves in practical independence. But, in 
France, the later kings had been driven to raise money 
by selling offices, or by making whole towns buy the 
right to elect their own municipal officers. Thus, by 
degrees, all public interest in municipal affairs died out, 
as municipal authority became centred in little local 
^‘garchies of the higher and richer order of citizens; 
and, as the people ceased to interest themselves in local 
affairs, government became more and more able to inter- 
fere in them, until at last, in all matters of local taxa- 
tion, finance, and administration, municipalities simply 
did wffiat the government officials ordered them to do. 
Thus there was everywhere a dead uniformitx of objec- 
tion to a central power even when the forms of freedom 
^mved. In the country 4he subjection was, naturally, 
more complete.- ■S(^tered cultivators can^t combine 
as 1ieJ.nbabitan^sf of a tovm can. All, therefore, who 
could do so, flocked to the towns, and rural independ- 
ence became a mere name. Whenever questions as to 
an act ^f the administration arose, they were referred 
not to the ordinary tribunals, but ^ to government 
officios. Being the sole judges of their own acts, they 
. ' 1 ) 
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could always invent a pretext for exempting from the 
jurisdiction of the courts cases affecting themselves or 
their favourites. 

Thus, by imperceptible degrees, government got all 
power into its own hands ; and as it felt itself growing 
stronger, its supervision became more and more 
thorough, and its interference more and more minute. 
Absolutely nothing could be started in the country 
without u previous reference to^ government. The 
usual consequences followed — multiplication of statistics, 
of reports, and official correspondence, and a consequent 
paralysis of all real work and progress. The inter- 
ference of non-officials became more and more intoler- 
able to government ; the growth of independent 
associations was regarded with ever-increasing jealousy ; 
criticism of government officials was practically pro- 
hibited ; and, as far as possible, a censorship was exer- 
cised over the press. The consequence, so far as the 
people was concerned, was the utter destruction * of 
independence and self-helpfulness ; a tendency to look 
tq, government for the initiative in everything, and to 
throw the blame on government, whenever anything 
went wrong. Paris was the one centre of activity and 
of intelligence in the kingdom. Arthur Young, an 
English farmer, who was travelling in France between 
1787 «nd^^89, remarks upon thi^bsolute ignorance of 
the inhabitants of the villages and country townv%» Ximre 
were no newspapers. People simply waited to see what 
Paris would say and do. 

In no country in Europe were the different orders 
of society more completely isolated, They were like 
mutually exclusive castes, in juxtaposition, buf" never 
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mingling. The nobility was a caste resting on birth. 
There was practically no entrance to it for one ‘not born 
in the order. In England, on the other hand, the nobility 
arQ^not a caste, but an aristocracy associating with the 
people, and, above all, intermarrying with them. The 
word gentleman in France meant simply a man of noble 
birth, and its meaning admitted of" no extension. Thus 
there was nothing^ to connect the nobility and gentry 
with the citizens and the cultivators. The unpopularity 
of the nobles, caused by their aristocratic exclusiveness, 
and their almost complete exemption from taxation, 
became every day greater, as the burden of taxation 
became heavier. The hostility between the nobles and 
the middle class was all the more pronounced because 
they lived side by side in the cities. Men flocked to 
the towns, because there they escaped certain taxes, and, 
above all, because they were not liable to have thrust 
upon them the odious ofiice of collector of the property 
tax. When resident in the towns, they generally became 
candidates for appointments under government, because 
officials were exempted from many of the burdens which 
fell upon the peasantry. In this way fresh inequalities 
were set up between citizens and peasants. The heaviest 
bui'dens fell upon the peasantry, who naturally became 
discontented and jealous. Thus France, instgad of being 
one, was split up iri^o an infinite number W sections, 
eaclr'hnrving cause'^to hate the rest, but no two having 
cause to love one another. The poor nobles hated the 
richer ones, and both hated and were hated by citizens 
and peasants. Citizens and peasants hated one another, 
a^pd the^ citizens were divided amongst themselves. 
Some thought themselves better born than others : some 
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thought that their official rank gave them social pre- 
cedence amongst all there was jealous competition for 
official promotion : and all were anxious to retain in 
their own families lucrative offices which they had giice 
acquired. Such being the state of the country, it is not 
to be wondered at that there should be a revolution, or 
that the overthrow of the ancient fabric should be both 
sudden and complete. The masses ^were so miserable, 
and so helpless, that revolution was their only remedy : 
there was not only no principle of social cohesion, but 
there were positive principles of disruption ; and cen- 
tralization had so weakened the extremities, that, when 
the centre was shaken, the whole fabric necessarily fell 
to pieces. It is true that, in the years immediately 
preceding the Eevolution, the administration had 
been milder than before. But no mere administrative 
changes could remedy the evils which were inherent 
in the system. Small reforms, instead of appeasing the 
people, rendered them more impatient and more dis- 
contented than before. Measures of relief undertaken 
by the government necessitated ruinous loans. The 
inquiries instituted by government into the condition of 
the people served chiefly to aggravate their sense of 
suffering. The rejection of all proposals to tax the 
privil^ed ejasses irritated tlibse on whom the burden of 
taxation r^lly fell. The very im'^otence of the king to 
redress grievances, the existence of '»?hich he ffefenow- 
ledged, made those grievances seem more intolerable. 
The Intendants resented the attempts which had been 
made to diminish their own powers, and to turn them 
into presidents and advisers of local assemblies^ Tl^e 
people were' quite unfitted to take part in the adminis* 
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tration of their own affairs, even when they were 
allowed to do so, partly because of their inexperience, 
partly because of the impossibility of co-operation 
between classes who stood on such an unequal footing 
as ttie classes in France did. In spite of what Burke 
says, we must allow that reform was useless, and revolu- . 
tion inevitable. 

If we would understand the condition to which the 
old regime had reauced the people, we must contrast 
the glowing pages of Burke with the more sober account 
of an eye-witness, Arthur Young. Burke dwells upon| 
the wealth of the country, upon its population, and its\ 
magnificent public works. Young, in his diary for 1787, ^ 
notices that there were magnificent roads, but that they 
were made by forced labour, or paid for by excessive 
taxation. Moreover, though there were fine roads, there 
was no traffic on them. They, therefore, served no 
purpose of real utility, but only proved the absurdity 
and oppression of the government. The property of 
great lords throughout the country was desert and 
waste. The king sometimes granted to princes of tiie 
blood a capitainerie^ that is, the exclusive right to all the 
game in a district, even on land which did not belong to 
them. Whole droves of wild boar and herds of deer 
wandered at pleasure ovei!*the country, destroying the 
crops, and all sorts And modes of cultiv^^onf** which 
coul^«i any w^interfere with the well-being of the 
game, were absolutely forbidden. The residences of the 
seigneurs were generally in the midst of a forest 
peopled* with deer, wild boar, and wolves. Oh! ex- 
claims Young, if I was the legislator of France, I would 
make such great lords skip again. The fact is that the 
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nobles had no taste for country life and rural pursuits. 
They would not spend their money on the improvement 
of their estates, or in promoting the well-being of the 
peasants. The land was necessarily starved. The lords 
would not, and the peasants could not spend anything 
upon it. The peasants were content if they could get a 
bare subsistence. There was not, as in England, a class 
of capitalist farmers, sufficiently independent to make 
equitable bargains with their landlords# In the division 
of the gross produce of the soil, the landlord in France 
got one half. In England, he received, in the form of 
rent from one-fourth to one- tenth ; generally between 
one-fourth and one-sixth. The, English farmer required 
not only support for himself and his family, but interest 
on his capital ; and it was his capital which gave to the 
land its productiveness. Speaking generally, the pro- 
duce of land per acre was less in France than in 
England ; yet, owing to the competition of peasants for 
land, the price of it was as high as in England. 
Infinite misery was caused by the universal desire to 
po.ssess landed property. Land must be ill cultivated, 
and the national interest must suffer, when men, who by 
reason of their poverty ought to be working for wages, 
insist on cultivating land on their own account. When 
those who ought to be lab^irers become proprietors, 
they csffmoJpLffiord to make their pi?op^rties pay, and in 
bad seasons they are inevitably J^uced to^p.'wnt. 
Besides the general unskilfulness of cultivation, and the 
want of capital, agriculture was hampered, as we^have 
seen, by the oppressive and unequal system of taxation. 
It appeared to Young that the object in view was quite 
as much to keep the people poor, as to make the"* king 
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rich. The taille^ levied arbitrarily, and raised with 
every increase in the farnaer’s wealth, seemed ’specially 
devised to put an end to profit, to success, and to merit. 
Thj farmers who were not really poor, naturally pre- 
tended to be so. Consequently, Young saw poor cattle, 
poor implements, and poor manure even on the farms 
of men who could afford the best. Even where there 
was capital, there was a natural unwillingness to invest 
it in land, “wh^tre it was, of necessity, exposed to the 
rapine of regal and noble harpies.” The management of 
sheep was as unskilful as agriculture. The wool pro- 
duced was poor in quality and small in amount. . The 
consequence was that it was necessary to import for 
manufacture what might have been produced at home. 
Young calculates that the working classes received 
seventy-six per cent, less in France than in England. 
^‘They were to this extent worse fed, worse clothed, 
and worse supported both in sickness and in health than 
the same classes in England, notwithstanding both the 
immense quantity of precious metals, and the imposing 
appearance of wealth in France. The poor food and 
low wages of the labourers of course reacted unfavour- 
ably on agriculture Overpopulation intensified the 
misery of the poor. Young attributes this over- 
population to the minute subdivision of landed pro- 
perties. The small^t farm was regarded ^ ISbrding 
meas^for marri^ life, and there was no variety of 
industiy to carry off the surplus population. To com- 
plete the picture, we have to add the appalling weight 
of feudal dues and services, and the venality and par- 
tialit;^ of the administration of justice. 

To sum up : — -the rural population of France was 
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ignorant, isolated, oppressed, and poverty stricken. It 
was filled witli a bitter hate against the existing system, 
and ready to follow any leaders who promised a happier - 
state of things. The political inexperience of some 
among the revolutionary leaders, their extravagant 
hopes, and the folly of their political methods, which 
Burke satirizes, were the natural result of the situation. 
Hope was the natural reaction froro, despair; inexperi- 
ence was the result of exclusion from all share of 
authority, and consequent absence of all opportunities of 
acquiring political capacity. Independence and self-help 
had been utterly destroyed. It was to government and 
its officers that the people looked to take the initiative 
in everything, and it was 'upon government that the 
blame of public suffering was thrown. The spirit of 
loyalty was by no means dead. But there was nothing 
left for the people but to rebel against a king who 
seemed to have deserted them, and against a govern- 
ment that appeared to be their declared and open 
enemy. 

^Arthur Young urges men to remember the grievances 
of the French people before condemning their excesses. 
His v^ords should be remembered. “The populace in 
no country ever use power with moderation ; excess is 
inherent in their aggregate Constitution ; and as every 
governmeu^in the world knows tffht violence infallibly 
attends power in such hands, it is^oubly bo«r?^ in 
common sense, and for common safety, so to conduct 
itself that the people may not find an interest in public 
confusion. They will always suffer much and long 
before they are effectually roused; nothing, therefore^ 
can kindle the flame but such oppressions of some class 
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or order in the societj^ as give able men the opportunity , 
of seconding the general mass ; discontent .will soon 
diffuse itself around ; and if the government takes not 
waning in time, it is alone answerable for all the 
burnings, and plunderings, and devastation, and blood 
that follow. The true judgment to be formed of the 
French Eevolution must surely be gained from an 
attentive consideration of the evils of the old govern- 
ment; when thes^ are well understood — and when the 
extent and universality of the oppression under which 
the people groaned — oppression which bore upon them 
from every quarter, it will scarcely be attempted to be 
urged that a revolution was not absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of the kingdom.*^' 

So far we have dealt with the political, social, and 
material causes -of the Ee volution. It remains to con- 
sider the part which literature played in preparing the 
minds of men for change in the direction of democracy. 
The doctrines of the Economists were directly opposed 
to the principles on which French policy and institutions 
were based. They held that the well-being of indivi- 
duals and of societies depended on the recognition of 
the two rights of liberty and p’operty. The business of 
government according to them was simply to secure and 
protect these two rights. • They justified property as a 
condition of civilization and of material prc5j)eitty ; and 

— ^ 

^ This name is generally nsed to describe a body of politico- 
economical writers^ of whom Quesnay (1694-1774) is the best 
known.^ They are sometimes described by the name of physio- 
ci'cUes, which is derived from two Greek words signifying the. 
^rule o£ uature^ because they were opposed to all arbitrary inter- 
ference with nature’s laws. 
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they taught that man’s pursuit of his own interest 
should only be limited by his natural sense of justice, 
which teaches him that no man may do what would be 
injurious to the public. Holding these opinions, th^ 
were of course opposed to the restrictive commercial 
policy of the French government. They were also, on 
economic grounds, opposed to the military spirit which 
had generally dictated the foreign policy of France as of 
other European countries. Young records in his diary 
for 1789 that, during the negotiations as to the manner 
in which the states general should sit, both Paris and 
the Provinces swarmed with pamphlets, republican in 
tone, and hostile to nobility and clergy. The caf6s, he 
says, were crowded with listeners to seditious oratory. 
He noticed a general ignorance as to the principles of 
government, and a strange and unaccountable appeal to 
visionary rights of nature. The bitterness of orators 
and writers was aggravated by the disgusting tenacity 
with which the nobles clung to all their old rights, no 
matter how hardly they bore upon the people. .Every- 
where the origin of government, the principles of legis- 
lation, the natural nights of man, and the limits of 
authority, were being discussed. There was a general 
demand for what is simple and natural as opposed to 
what is complicated, arbitrary^ or conventional. It is 
easy to u^de^tand how the oppresse'd classes in France 
would welcome the doctrine that meiivare by n<-s^e 
equal and free. It is curious to note that the nobles 
welcomed the men of letters in their houses, and 
amused themselves with their ingenuity, not foreseeing 
that their doctrines would soon be acted on by an angry 
people. , 
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We need not wonder that the people were attracted 
by ideals of society in which all was simpl-e, uniform, 
equitable, and reasonable. The Kevolution in America 
added to the influence of speakers and writers, for the 
Americans seemed to have realised the ideal of philo- 
sophy. The current ideas of the time are, perhaps, best 
expressed in the writings of Tom Paine. He was con- 
nected with the Eevolutions both of America and 
France : and it* is with his name, rather than with that 
of Rousseau, that the phrase “The rights of man” is 
properly connected. His reply to Burke’s Eeflections is 
well known. Society, according to him, arose out of 
human wants and imperfections. When society was 
once formed, men were *not virtuous enough to live 
together without control. In order, therefore, to secure 
freedom and safety, they were obliged to establish 
government, which, like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence. In a small society the whole body of the 
members formed the Parliament, each man sitting in it 
by “ natural right.” As society and its affairs extended, 
government by representation was necessarily intro- 
duced, a community of interests being kept up between 
representatives and constituents by frequent elections. 
Monarchy is inconsistent with the equal rights which all 
possess by nature. Theses tablishment of an hereditary 
monarchy is an ihsult and imposition ^n 'posterity. 
]SW»re denouq^s it by producing fools in every dynasty. 
Most hereditary monarchies owe their origin not to 
consent but to force. Kings are by their position 
shut 5ut from all knowledge of their subjects, and from 
all community of interest with them. The subjects 
become mere instruments for gratifying the passions of 
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the monarch, or for serving family and dynastic interests. 
Aristocracy* also violates nature. It creates titular dis- 
tinctions, and so sets up conventional inequalities between 
man and man. To maintain these it establishes primo- 
geniture, by which it creates unnatural and unjust 
distinctions between the children of the same parents. 
It generally leads to that monstrosity, the hereditary 
legislator. It sets up a privileged Church, which 
implies a right to dictate to the Creator* what worship 
He shall receive. The OT\ly legitimate government is 
one founded on “ The Eights of Man and the authority 
of the people — Sovereignty is fixed by mkwe in the 
people. It means the right to elect representatives, 
and, of course, to displace them and substitute others. 
When the sovereignty has been wrested from the people, 
there is no freedom. Only the despot is free. His will 
is law. On the other hand, when the people is sovereign, 
the public good is the end of government — for every one 
feels that an attack on the rights of another impairs his 
^ own security. In order to determine the limits of the 
powers of representatives we must see what the power 
of the people was under the original compact. Society 
has no power to order or to do injustice, to break 
contracts, or to t3T:annize over any. The representatives 
can pass laws, and, of course, alter them when experience 
shows alteratJJJn to be necessary. They also act for the 
state in its dealings with other states orti^th individ;wiie. 
What they do in this capacity they cannot annul, 
because their acts create rights in others. The limits 
of authority are easily deducible from the principle that 
men, being born into the world with ' equal rights, 
formed societies simply to secure those" natural rights. 
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Man, as man, has intellectual rights, and the right of 
acting for his own safety and happiness, wherever, by 
so doing, he does not violate the natural rights of others. 
(J^vil rights are those natural rights which the individual 
is not strong enough to maintain or secure to himself, 
and which, ^ therefore, he hands over to the society. 
Such, for instance, is the right to redress of injury. 
There can, however, be no civil right which is not thus 
founded on a natural right. Nor has any society a right 
to invade those natural rights, such as freedom of judg- 
ment, which the individual retains, because, with regard 
to them, he stands in need of no assistance. All 
governments which have not grown out of, or which 
violate, the social compact, have their origin either in 
force or in fraud. Since every citizen is a member of 
the sovereignty, and, as such, can acknowledge no 
personal subjection, his obedience being only to the 
laws, it follows that a general revolution in the principle 
and construction of governments is necessary. The 
constitution represents the formal act by which a people 
creates its government and defines its power. 'The 
government, therefore, is simply the agent of the 
people’s will. No individual or body has any right to 
any authority which it has not derived from the nation. 
One generation cannot laind the next, as the rights of 
each generation are the same. Eepublical^ government, 
v®Sh means ^vernment in the public interest, is the 
only government sound in principle. It will take the 
form^ of representative government, now that pure 
democracies, such as Greece presented, are impossible. 

‘ Aristocratic and monarchical governments cannot have 
the knowledge, and may not have the will, to secure 
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tlie common good. In a mixed government, like that of 
England, the parts cover each other till responsibility is 
lost. Representation alone combines knowledge with 
power, ^ 

The National Assembly in France began with the 
following declaration, which had its parallel in 
America : — “ The Representatives of the People of 
France, formed into a National Assejjibly, considering 
that ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights 
are the sole causes of public misfortunes and corrup- 
tions of government, have resolved to set forth in a 
solemn declaration these natural, impresciiptible, and 
inalienable rights : that the declaration being con- 
stantly present to the minds of the members of the 
body social, they may be ever kept attentive to their 
rights and to their duties : that the acts of the legislative 
and the executive powers of government being capable 
of being every moment compared with the end of 
political institutions, may be the more respected : and 
^ also. that the future claims of the citizens, being directed 
by pimple and incontestable principles, may always 
tend to the maintenance of the constitution and general 
happiness.” These rights of men were declared to be 
liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppres- 
sion. I t J'olb ws that, men bfing equal in respect of 

these rights, ^il distinctions are based solely on public 
utility. Sovereignty resides entirely inVhe people, ^d 
law must express the people’s will. Only such restraints 
on individual liberty are justifiable as are necessary to 
secure equal liberty to all. Notice must be given before- 
hand of what are offences under the law, and of J^he 
penalties which attach to them. Penalties are to be 
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inflicted only when they are absolutely necessary, and 
resistance to the law is culpable. Opinions are not to 
be punished except when they disturb social order. 
The force of the community is to be employed for the 
benefit of the community. Taxation is the business of 
the whole community. All the agents of the community 
are responsible to it. No man can be deprived of his 
property except in cases where the law has settled that 
public security ^demands it, and on condition of a pre- 
vious just indemnity*^ 

With regard to these rights, set forth by the Assembly, 
and recognized by Paine as “natural,” we may at once 
concede that they are moderate enough, and that a 
government which failed to enforce them would deserve 
condemnation. Yet it is against these doctrines of 
natural rights, and the deductions made from them, that 
Burke hurls all his thunders. This requires explanation. 
The ideal of * a state of nature,’ in its crude form, is a 
dangerous one. It may easily be made to justify license 
instead of liberty, and an impulsive sentimentalism, or 
even pure animalism, in place of the self-restraint of a 
formed morality. Burke, again, would say that, even if 
the rights asked for are legitimate, yet they are asked 
for on the wrong ground. We cannot, he says, tell the 
origin of society! It is a miraculous gift ,of God, designed 
for man’s good, and, therefore to be organj^^uT'i^ every 
casein the fo^ which will best further that good. 
Expediency, rather than nature, is the proper guide for 
ihan. 

Whbn Italians, who were not “iSbman citizens, 
came to live in Pome, the Romans found it necessary, 
for tke adjudication of suits to which they were parties, 
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,to compile a body of law from the lawn and customs of 
the various Italian tribes. This code was called the 
m gentium^ or law of the tribes, or nations. It was 
originally regarded as inferior to the civil law, to the 
privileges of which Etunan citizens alone were entitled. 
Afterwards, when the Greek conception of nature, as em- 
bodying simplicity, uniformity, or a high(?r law, became 
powerful in Eomc, it was applied to codes of law, and 
“ natural law ” was found in the m gentiam^ which was 
thus raised to a position of superiority to the civil law, 
and came to bo regarded as an ideal to which the civil 
law should approximate. It waas called Aiquiias^ or 
levelling, lus involving the removal of inequalities, and 
the introduction of simidicity and symmetry. It was a 
very different matter when, instead of regarding the 
Law of Nature as an ideal implicitly involved in actual 
law, men came to look upon it as a law wdiich actually 
did prevail in a supposed state of mtn-re. The equality, 
which had been regarded as the goal of actual law, was 
then translated into a moral condemnation of existing 
inequalities. Such inequalities were regarded as lapses 
from the perfect equality of a state of nature.* 

Burke says rightly that we cannot hear of going back to 
the natural man. Man, stript of all that society has 
made him, is at best a savage.*^ To go back to the begin- 
nings of^CT^nment, in the literal sense of the words, is 
to show ourselves unmindful of what hHory and ciiwam- 
stances have made men. There is no form of govern- 
ment which i^good for all men. Nor is there any 
proposition in*litics which is true ahsolutcl/ of all 
men, of all times, and of all places, Tbe philosophy 
* Maine’s Anmnt La\o^ ch. 3. 
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which Burke opposes to the current popular opinions in, 
France is set forth at length in the pages of the Eeflec- 
tions. It is a philosophic conservatism, more intensely 
coiiservative than it otherwise would have been, owing 
to his horror of the acts of the Assembly, and his fear 
that they might be imitated elsewhere. Throughout the 
book Burke has England in his mind. The briefest 
summary of his ^dews may serve here. We should look 
forward to the* goal, rather than backwards to the 
beginnings of social life. Society is justified by its 
achievements. Its beginning is wrapt in m3’’stery. 
As we owe it to God, we are bound to establish and 
to endow a church. As the state is. part of the natural 
order, it must be continuous. The hereditary principle, 
therefore, is the truly natural principle in politics. Each 
generation owes a duty to the next. Continuous social 
order, being the divinely ordained condition of human 
progress, each generation is bound to transmit to that 
which follows its inherited and acquired stock of science, 
morality, and art. Political changes are to be made with 
fear and trembling. Whatever is, is, in a sense, right. 
Order is too sacred a thing to be lightly tampered with. 
Obedience resting on prejudice is better than a critical 
and anarchic levity. For it is difficult to restore order 
when it has once been destroyed. Men are not lay- 
figures to be arranged and rearranged at wi^^'T'hey are 
beipfSQ of pronot]^ced intellectual and moral habits, with 
definite tendencies, which are the results of their history. 
To these habits and tendencies the poli^l^l organization 
must bb fitted. It shows entire ignoranl|^ pf the lipaita- 
^tions which the nature of things imposes upon states- 
mansliip to suppose that symmetry and logical complete- 
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, ness and consistency are the tests of a good constitution. 
It is folly to talk of going back to the state of nature, 
and making a fresh start. Even if it were possible to 
do so, there is no obligation to do it. vSociety is not a 
mere trade-partnership which can bo dissolved at will 
When society was constituted, the state of nature was 
abandoned. All talk, therefore, of lights of nature is 
irrelevant. If men, for their own advantage, exchanged 
the state of nature for the state of s(?ciety, they left the 
state of nature and all its rights behind them. The only 
rights which they could thenceforth possess were civil 
rights, that is, the advantages of social life. All talk 
about absolute freedom and equality became thenceforth 
nonsense. If, as is said, men have contracted to live in 
society, they have agreed to so much surrender of their 
freedom and equality as is necessary to make society 
possible. Equality of restraint is the only equality of 
which they can any longer reasonably talk. Hence we 
get a justification of different orders and ranks in society. 
For the only question, which can reasonably be asked is, 
what organization of society is the best? what form of 
society and government tends most to the growth of 
virtue, and to the increase of happiness ? 

It is not to be supposed that the critical and sceptical 
literature, which induced, anti' determined the character 
of the Kl^h Revolution, was a sudden growth or was 
confined to France. We must trae^ the democyatic 
spirit in literature from the time of the Reformation. 
From the ds^Mvhen the rights of reason as against 
autlp^ity w%i^Pfeserted and allowe^ in the sphere of 
religws belief, it was certain that Reason could not long 
be fettered in other spheres. MenAvould claim the right"' 
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to justify to themselves the principles in which they were 
asked to acquiesce, the codes to which they were asked 
to conform, and the governments which they were required 
torxobey. Of what can I be certain? was the question 
raised by Descartes, the first philosopher of our modern 
era : and it is a question which men have been asking 
and answering ever since. With questions of science 
we are only indire<^tly concerned. Politics and religion 
are of primary importance. The progressive advance- 
ment of science in the closing years of the sixteenth and 
in the seventeenth century naturally induced a habit 
of looking for a positive explanation of everything in 
experience. French writers of the eighteenth century 
were profoundly influenced by Bacon and Locke. From 
the first they derived, above all things, encouragement 
to persevere in the attempt to solve the problems of 
man and the universe — to turn their inquiries to account 
for the relief of man’s estate, and by both they were 
taught to limit themselves to the evidence ot experience, 
to the exclusion of all a piori principles and beliefs. 
“Locke alone,” says Yoltaire, “has traced the progress 
of the human understanding in a book which contains 
nothing but truths j and what makes the book perfect is 
that all the truths are clear.” Of the writers who influ- 
enced French thought all were admirers ^of ^English 
institutions, and some had resided in Engl:5ad. What 
struck Voltaire in England was the general toleration of 
opinions. Montesquieu declared that the English con- 
stitution was contrived to secure freed||i|to those who 
lived under it. Eousseau, to a large e^m% repeats the 
-political doctrines of Locke. Locke was the exp^onent 
of the principles of 1688. His treatise is based on the 
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•jBrst book of the Bcdesiasiical FoliUj of Hooker, which 
was published about 1594, Locke and Rousseau were 
both opponents of absolutism. They both mention 
Hobbes by name, and repudiate his doctrine. ^ 

As man’s knowledge of the world widened, and the 
diversity of institutions, laws, and customs was brought 
to view, it was not unnatural that the opinion should 
gain ground that government and la\^ are mere matters 
of convention. The sceptical Montaigne seenns to take 
pleasure in emphasizing the variety and the arbitrariness 
of law and custom. It was the object of Hooker to 
show that there is a law prior to and independent of 
convention, and to give to political society a foundation 
in nature and in reason. Hooker in largo measure 
repeats Aristotle. Man, he says, is by nature social 
Society which, in the first instance, provides for the 
satisfaction of man’s physical and material wants, serv^es 
also the higher purpose of rendering possible his perfec- 
tion in virtue. “Men were naturally induced to seek 
communion and fellowship with others to supply the 
defects and imperfections which are in men living singly 
by themselves.” But before the establishment of govern- 
ment and the promulgation of laws men were subjected 
to the law of nature or reason. Their reason revealed 
to them tlm legitimacy of s(^f-defence, and the right of 
each man^ freedom, limited only by the same right 
in others. In time experience showed that exict?nce, 
without a supreme coercive power, produced endless 
strife and tro||||s, because each man was judge in his 
own^ause. f Ji^herefore, there was nothing to'* give to 
any dne man, as such, authority over any other^ men 
^ 1533 - 1592 . 
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agreed to submit to a government Nothing but bis^ 
own consent can subject a man to authority or law. 
In the laws of countries, besides the law of nature which 
they enforce, there is also a positive or conventional 
element, which, naturally, varies from country to country 
according to the special needs of time and place. 
The state, therefore, is justified, because it is the condi- 
tion of human well-being. It is not the negation of 
freedom, but the security for it. By its authority it 
enforces the impartial administration of laws, which 
represent, directly or by implication, the will of the 
community. There is no single form of government 
which is legitimate to the exclusion of others. The 
only reason why monarchy may have come first is that 
the first communities would naturally elect to be governed 
in the mode with which family life had familiarized them. 

Hobbes,* who wrote to justify the absolutism of 
the Stuarts, declared that the state of nature was a 
state of war. Every man was the enemy of every 
other man. Men knew no law but that of their own 
passions. When the inconveniences of this state of war 
became manifest, men agreed to make a surrender of 
some of their natural rights, thinking that, if they all 
submitted to be governed, they would be more secure in 
the possession of those natural rights which they 
retained. Society was formed by a comj^^U^ by the 
ternw^ of which ^ey were bound to obey a sovereign. 
The power of the sovereign -was absolute. Distinctions 
of right and wrong were first created when government 
was ' instituted. In opposition to thi^roeory, as well 

aa to the doctrine that kings rule by divine right, 
* T588-1679. 
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Locke’s treatises on OM Government were written. In 
the state ^ of nature, according to him, all men were 
equal. In other words, until men have consented to be 
governed, there is nothing which gives to any one man 
a right to govern any other. They were also free, 
except in so far as they were bound by the law of 
nature which was revealed to them by their reason, as 
soon as they came to man’s estate. During their 
minority they were rightly governed.’ by their parents. 
Locke, like Hooker, says that the rule of the father in 
the family suggested monarchy as the first form of 
government. But he denies that there is any founda- 
tion either in reason or experience for Hobbes’s theory 
of absolutism. The father’s rule was over minors and 
ceased with minority. From the fact that men in the 
state of nature were equal, it is deducible that each was 
bound not to harm another in his life^ health, liberty, 
or possessions. All were free to enforce this law, and to 
punish transgression of it so far as might serve “for 
reparation or restraint.” It was with a view to securing 
impartial and effective justice that individuals agreed to 
hand over the enforcement of their rights to the com- 
munity, which then proceeded to elect a government. 
Thus the power of government is not absolute. It is a 
trust, or, as Locke calls it,«^a fiduciary power. The 
people their sovereignty, after the institution of 

government ; but this sovereignty is iR abeyance. ^c^The 
powers of government are limited by the end for which 
it was establis^d, namely, the enforcement of natural 
rights. Wheiftt violates these, it transgresses the 
terms of its trust, and puts itself in a state of war 
against the people, who are justified in overthrowing 
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it. Thus the ultimate justification of the state is that- 
it not only does not destroy the freedom of the 
individual, but that it secures to all equal justice and 
safety. Political society begins when each entrusts to 
the community the task of securing and protecting his 
natural rights, and “ the liberty of man in society is to 
be under no other legislative power but that established 
by consent in tjie commonwealth, nor under the 
dominion of any will, or restraint of any law, but what 
that legislative shall enact according to the trust put 
in it.” Such was the Whig doctrine of the seven- 
teenth century. We may now proceed to consider the 
opinions of Rousseau.* He is such a prominent figure 
in history that it is desirable to state at length the 
substance of his three chief political treatises. The 
earliest in point of time is an answer to the question 
whether the re* establishment of the sciences and the 
arts has contributed to the purification of morals. 

With the development of arts and letters, he says, 
comes politeness, politeness involves affectation, affec- 
tation involves insincerity, and insincerity involves 
crime. The luxury which is born of the arts is un- 
favourable to the existence of that robust virtue, which 
is practised when the conditions of life are more simple. 
Theories a» to the origin'^and nature of virtue weaken 
its practical hold on man. The actual dutie^ot life are 
suffirient to fill <^ach man’s life. Sciences spring from 
and abet the worst elements in human nature. They 
confirm the idleness in which they aris^ History shows 
how cultured and, therefore, luxurious and corrupt 
natiojis have fallen before the arms of poor and un- 
* Born 1712. 
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.lettered peoples. The Goths, Tvhen they conquered 
Greece, left it its libraries, because a race of students 
could never be dangerous. The revival of letters seems 
to have killed the recovered manliness of Italy. With 
such a revival, talent takes the place of worth in public 
esteem, and show is preferred to utility. This corrup- 
tion of the public taste is fatal to the growth of honest 
minds. The innocence of uninstructed poverty is no 
more to be seen. There have arisen great teachers of 
the human race ; but such men have not been admitted, 
as they should have been, into the councils of rulers. 
Their admission would stimulate the endeavours of the 
sage, at the same time that it enlightened the policy of 
princes. Knowledge and power would then co-operate 
for the happiness of man. So long, however, as power 
stands by itself on one side, and enlightenment and 
\visdom by themselves on the other, the wise will 
seldom think great things, princes will still more seldom 
do good things, and the people will continue to be con- 
temptible, corrupted, and unhappy. 

It is manifestly unfair to represent this as an asser- 
tion that ignorance is preferable to knowledge. The 
conclusion of the whole reminds us of Plato’s assertion 
that states will not prosper until kings shall be philo- 
sophers or philosophers kingw. There is nothing para- 
doxical "TJT^he assertion that governments should be 
- directed by wisdom. There is nothii^ paradoxipftl in 
the argument that a partial culture produces undesir- 
able results. It is in the business of life and the duties 
of citizenship feat manliness of character and^ robust 
morality are developed. There is, therefore, not only 
-^real use, but plain common sense in a protest against 
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the dangers of a life devoted solely to artistic culture 
and the elegancies of refined society. To say nothing 
of the actual effects of the Renaissance, French society, 
as^t is depicted for us in the Lettres Fersanes of Montes- 
quieu, might alone justify such a protest as that of 
Rousseau, on account of its levity, its heartlessness, its 
frivolity, its indifference, and its scepticism. 

Rousseau’s next treatise deals with the origin and 
foundation of the inequalities which exist among men. 
His object here is to strip off, so far as possible, all the 
customs, institutions, habits, feelings, and ideas, which 
in the long course of social life, have taken possession 
of man, and, either by association, conviction, or force, 
have become so deeply rooted in his nature. He hoped 
In this way to arrive at the sentiments which are really 
natural and primitive, and from them to deduce the 
natural or justifiable type of society and of law. He 
wanted to get behind whatever was arbitrary and 
accidental. The treatise was written as an answer to 
the question — What is the origin of the inequality 
amongst men, and is it justifiable by the law of nature ? 
The great mistake, he says, of writers on the origin of 
society has been that they explain it by crediting men, 
in a supposed state of nature, with ideas which are only 
possible to men living in state of society. He begins 
with a sketch of what savage life may be cJITShived to 
have^been. Phjssically, man was active, strong, and 
healthy. The simplicity of his life, the fewness of his 
wants, the necessity of providing for himself, the alert- 
ness d^eloped by the constant habit of self-defence — 
all these aided his physical development. So far there 
is no difference between man and an animal. Man, 
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however, differs from the animals, firstly, in his power 
of free choice ; secondly, in his capacity of perfecti- 
bility, that is, of imagining and realizing a better state 
of himself. At first, there would be nothing to stiinu- 
late his mental and moral capacities. Want arouses 
passion, passion stimulates ingenuity to gratify it, and 
ingenuity, in turn, excites passion by suggesting new 
gratifications. But in the simple solitary life of the 
savage there was no want, and, therefore, no passion, 
and, consequently, no stimulus to the intellect. When 
Hobbes represents every man as at war with his 
neighbour in the state of nature, he forgets that the 
savage properly has no neighbour, that his passions are 
undeveloped, and that passion, so far as it exists, is 
modified by the animal instinct of pity. This senti- 
ment of pity was an effective restraining force prior to 
law. Prior to* law, too, resentment was not aggravated 
by the sense of injustice, injury, and wrong. There 
were no disputes about property. Disputes about 
women would be few. For physical desire was not, as 
now, complicated by sentimental attachments and 
imaginative preferences for one woman rather than 
another. The satisfaction of the physical want was all 
men thought of In their declamations against the evils 
and miseries of the savage <^tate men have not made 
sufficien'ijra^ wance for the misery, the disputes, and the 
crimes, which have sprung from oiiy artificial ^cial 
codes. In the savage state there are few inequalities, 
or none. All live on the same food, live in the same 
manner, and do the same things. Differences of nurture 
and education at once introduce . new inequalities, 
besides strengthening any which exist naturally. 
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Tender nurture augments bodily delicacy and the 
feebleness which it implies. Mastership cannot be 
established amongst men who live in isolation, who 
are fixed to no spot by family or possessions, and who 
are connected by no mutual wants or services. We 
must look for the circumstances which have rendered 
possible the development of man’s spiritual capacities, 
and which, by so doing, have made him wicked at 
the same time tlfat they have made him a social 
being. 

The reader will notice that this is not to be inter- 
preted literally as a historical sketch. It is merely a 
description of what artificial life and sentiments have 
done or may be supposed to have done. What Rousseau 
has in his mind is that, before we can say what can be 
made of man, or what treatment of man is reasonable 
and justifiable, we must distinguish what is natural and, 
therefore, necessary from what is merely accidental in his 
ideas and in his condition. 

Civil society began with appropriation ; and with it 
began crimes, wars, murders, miseries, and horrors. 
The idea of property, however, did not arise suddenly. 
The progress from the purely animal to the reflective 
state was gradual. It was only by degrees that the 
hard struggle for existence^ sharpened men’s wits so that 
they could secure for themselves more ext^r^ied com- 
forts^ When hu^ were first made, there came a be- 
ginning of family life and of property. This would lead 
to the growth of domestic sentiments, to an elementary 
'difierei?tiation of the employments of the sexes, and to 
an increased power of combination and co-operation. 
With*comfort came enervation of body and mind. The 
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possession of comforts, which soon become necessaries, 
is the beginning of discontent. Further, common life 
would involve language. A common life and abode 
would introduce a common type of manners and^of 
character. Singing and dancing would be the first 
amusements of the community. There would be a 
competition to please. Thus would arise the first 
inequalities, bringing with them the evil passions of 
pride, contempt, and jealousy. The' sense of personal 
worth would arise. A code of polite manners would 
follow, of course, with its long train of quarrels and 
revenges. Yet this simple social life probably repre- 
sents the happiest period of the human race. There 
was none of that personal dependence of man upon 
man w’hich came in with the invention of the arts. So 
soon as one man had need of the help of another, and 
so soon as men perceived that it was advantageous to 
one to have the means of maintaining two, equality 
disappeared, property began, labour became necessary, 
the forests were changed into smiling fields which had 
to .-be watered with the sweat of men. Slavery and 
misery soon appeared, and grew with the harvests. 
This revolution was due to the invention of the arts of 
working in metal and of agriculture. Cultivation 
implied possession. For property rests on the right to 
the fruife?T? labour. Property, again, rendered rules of 
justice necessary. Inequalities of profit now folWed 
fast upon natural inequalities of skill, strength, and 
industry. Man’s chief capabilities of intellect and 
character were now developed, or were in process of 
development. The natural consequences of this new 
social stage were competition and rivalry, opposition of 
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fntorests, and, always and everywhere, the secret desire, 
to gain at the expense of others. Each man standing in 
need of each, men would command and tyrannize when 
tl^py could, and, when they could not, they would try 
to succeed by affecting kindness and consideration for 
others, by small favours and concessions, and by all the 
artifices of deceit. When all the land was appropriated, 
the poor and feeble could only live by serving the rich 
and powerful. Hence came slavery, and the love of 
conquest, leading to constant war and injustice. Might 
was right. Still, in this condition, the possessions of 
the rich were precarious. They had to defend them 
alone, and at their own expense, against attack. 
Jealousy prevented union. So they said to the poor — 
Let us submit to social control,, and to laws, which, 
while protecting all equally, shall impose equal duties 
upon all It was well worth the while of the rich thus 
to sacrifice a part of their liberty in order to secure the 
rest. The people ran to meet their chains, under the 
idea that they were assuring their liberty. It was in 
this way that society and laws originated. They placed 
new fetters upon the weak, and added to the strength of 
the rich. They destroyed irrevocably natural liberty. 
They fixed for ever the law of inequality of property. 
They turned a skilful u^rpation into an inalienable 
right, and, for the profit of the ambitiouaT lew, they 
subjected the human race, thenceforth, to labour, servi- 
tude, and misery. In order to resist a society once 
formed, the rest of the world had to form similar 
societies. Thus there is not a comer of the world in 
which^the social yoke can be escaped. The rights and 
laws of nature, so far as they can be said to survive, „ do 
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-so only in international relations. Hence came all the 
horrors of wars between nations. For tlic state of 
nature was as inconvenient to nations as it had pre- 
viously been to individuals. Society, at first, rested 
only on a few simple conventions, for the enforcement of 
which the community was responsible. It was only 
when the inadequacy of such an arrangement was dis- 
covered by experience that men si^iniitted, as a last 
mode of self-defence and safety, to political authorities 
and leaders. The first contract was not a contract to 
obey a despot. It is absurd to suppose tliat men would 
barter away their lives and liberties, as Hobbes sup- 
poses. Locke is quite right when ho says that men 
have no power to barter away their own lives, and that 
the natural authority of a father can in no way be made 
to justify an absolute power over life, liberty, and 
property. The real contract was between the com- 
munity and the chief. The latter bound himself to 
enforce the general will, which was law on all social 
matters, including his own position and power, and in 
relfurn he received compensating honours and privileges. 
Inequality amongst men was consummated when rulers 
were enabled by circumstances to make their power 
absolute and hereditary. Civil distinctions follow 
necessarily upon political ^The same passions which 
xendere(f^Iitical control necessary, also cause a per- 
petual rivalry and competition for the^objects whidi uro 
valued in * society. Hulers find it easier to command 
those amongst whom they can create jealousies and 
dissensions. When despotism has at last rear&l itself 
upon the weaknesses and divisions of society, the 
wh§el has come full circle. Another state of nature bus 
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arisen. Men are equal once more, but equal in insig- 
nificance and impotence. The social contract has been 
broken. Might has again become right. The despot 
rul^s by force, and force may be employed to overthrow 
him. 

The sum of the whole is that social life alters the 
nature of man, and, consequently, his aims and 
position, by the passions which it creates. Above 
all it destroys that indifference to everything but his 
own freedom, which is the characteristic of the natural 
man. Man in society is marked by deceit and levity in 
his conduct and demeanour; he is clever without 
wisdom ; honour takes the place of virtue ; amid all his 
pleasures he finds no happiness. Inequality, which, in 
the state of nature, hardly exists, acquires its force and 
increasing development from our capabilities and from the 
progress of the human mind. It becomes finally estab- 
lished and legitimized by the establishment of property 
and laws. But inequalities authorized by positive law 
are opposed to natural rights, wherever they are not 
parallel with natural inequalities. It is manifestly 
contrary to the law of nature, however we may define 
it, that a child should command an old man, that an 
imbecile should direct a sage, and that a handful of men 
should be gorged with sup^fluities, while the multitude 
starve for want of necessaries. 

In the Bepuhlic of Plato, a sophist, named Thrasy- 
machus, is made to maintain the thesis that, justice is 
Sie* interest of the strongest. In stating that govern- 
ments fbst solely on force, and that laws are simply 
commajads which the stronger, for their own benefit, 
compel the weaker to obey, Thrasymachus was stating 
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the simple truth about the governments and the laws of 
many of the states of Greece. vSimilarly Rousseaus 
treatise is a fierce and not undeserved satire on the 
societies of his day. Feudalism was the consecratiosa of 
might ; and the powers of feudal lords, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, were exercised in Franco, simply for the 
benefit of those who possessed them. The power of the 
crown had been used for the agjjfandisemcnt of the 
monarch. The people were sunk in hopeless misery. 
The rights of the poor, the inequalities of wealth, the 
duties of property, the equalization of burdens, the 
abolition of privileges, the possibility of securing to all 
men a more equal start in the race of life — these are 
questions which perplex the statesman and the moralist 
in every modern community, and Rousseau was right to 
call attention to them. When we consider the state of 
the masses in France, need we wonder if Rousseau 
declared in his wrath that civilization was not worth 
the price that was paid for it ? 

The sting of Rousseau’s words lay in the truth of 
them. Such passionate outcries as his are the 3||tural 
birth of ages of oppression. We ourselves are apt'To 
be impatient when we think how much there is that is 
unreasonable in our political and social arrangements, 
when we contemplate the pride of wealth and power, 
the hoHS^ess and insincerity of the world, the selfish- 
ness that is born of competition, the divergence between 
the code of honour and the law of virtue, the vulgar 
worship of wealth and position, the degradation of the 
lower classes and the luxury of the higher. *We are 
inclined to cry out for a state of society which ^all be 
mpre simple, more equitable, more rational 
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natural But with us, in spite of all drawbacks, there 
is a clear surplus of good over evil. There is a prospect 
of reform. We have recognized modes of forcing atten- 
tion to our wishes and compelling satisfaction of our 
desires. But what had time brought to the masses of 
France ? Nothing. Kousseau’s words fell like a spark 
on inflammable matter. They produced a fierce 
hostility against those oppressive inequalities which, 
as he taught, had *no foundation either in nature or 
reason. 

The last of Eousseau’s treatises, which we have to 
consider, is the famous treatise on the Social Contract 
It is an attempt to determine the basis of legitimate 
government. Such an attempt was necessary because 
men are born free. Mere force can neither give a right 
to govern, nor create a duty to obey. Obedience to 
superior force is a necessity, and this necessity ceases 
when the balance of power is -changed. Nor 
nature give to any man authority over others. Legiti- 
mate authority, therefore, must rest upon convention. 
We cannot argue, as Hobbes does, that the people c^n 
surrender themselves to a king, and that the king, from 
such act of surrender, derives a despotic authority. 
This theory presupposes a people already organized and 
working in concert : it does^not explain how the people 
became a people, governing themselves by a vets of the 
whole or of the majority. 

In the state of nature a period arrived when the 
forces, by which the safety of the individual was 
threateiifed, were too strong for the resistance which he 
could oppose to them. The only remedy was to unite 
the forces of all under a single direction. Yet, on the 
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other hand, there was the danger that the individual, 
in connecting himself with others, might lose the power 
and the freedom to protect himself. The problem, 
therefore, was to discover a form of association which 
should defend and protect, with the whole force of the 
community, the person and the property of each 
member; and under %vhich each, while uniting himself 
to all, might still only obey himself, and remain as free 
as before. This was the difficulty which the Social 
Contract solved. For, in the first place, as all alike 
make a total surrender of themselves to the community, 
all are on the same footing. All are equal in position. 
Further, the surrender by each man of himself to the 
community is complete. No individual has any rights 
which he can claim to assert or vindicate of himself. 
There is, therefore, no principle of disunion in the 
community. Lastly, no individual surrenders himself 
to another individual, but to the community. There is, 
therefore, an accession of strength to each, unaccom- 
panied by personal subjection. The essence of the 
contract, in fact, is this — “ Each of us puts in common 
his person and all his power under the supreme direction 
of the general will: and, further, we receive each 
member as an indivisible part of the whole.” By this 
act a corporate body, state, ^r people, is substituted for 
a mere ^gregate of individuals. The body thus formed 
is sovereign : and, as it consists of the individuals, it can 
have no interest opposed to theirs. But an individual 
may have, or may think that he has interests opposed 
to the' general will. In such case the sovereign may 
compel obedience on the principle which gives to the 
sovereign a legitimate authority, viz., that the social 
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contract secures to the individual freedom from personal , 
dependence upoii individuals. The gain to the indi- 
vidual from the substitution of social life for the state of 
naUire may be summed up thus — “He becomes a moral 
agent instead of a mere animal. He gains freedom, that 
is, obedience to a self-imposed law of reason, in place of 
subjection to appetite. For the right to whatever he 
can acquire is sub^ituted civil freedom, and property 
resting on positive title instead of on mere force and the 
right of the first occupant. Further, his faculties are 
practised and developed, his ideas are widened, his 
thoughts and feelings are ennobled, and, instead of 
being a dull limited animal, he becomes an intelligent 
being and a man.” 

The sovereignty of the people is inalienable, because 
the social pact implies the direction 'of the state by the 
general will for the general good. It is also indivisible, 
for an act of sovereignty, or a law, must express the will 
of the whole. Particular acts of magistrates, whether 
executive or judicial, and decrees which aifect only a 
part of the community, are not acts of sovereignty, but 
mere applications of laws in particular instances. The 
general will is always right. Its object is the general 
interest. The danger to be guarded against is the 
formation of powerful parties in the state, with interests 
of their own, which may override the general ^11. The 
sovereign body is supreme over the members in all 
matters affecting the common good, and is itself judge 
of what is for the common good. But in this there is 
no servitude. For the essence of the social contract is 
that the interests of the individual are identical with 
those of the community. In Working for others, there- 
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fore, the individual works for himself. It is from this 
principle- that laws derive their right. They are not 
commands imposed by some upon otherk They are 
simply so many agreements, made by the members of ;the 
community, to submit themselves to the same conditions 
and obligations. Their power springs from this, that all 
are interested in maintaining their own decisions, and 
that no man feels himself oppress^ in abiding by his 
own decisions. In the benefits of social life man gets 
more than an equivalent for any natural privileges 
which he may have surrendered. The interests of the 
state which he obeys are his own interests. He gets the 
protection of the power of the state. The laws are 
simply the conditions of civil association determined by 
the members of the community. But the question 
arises, how are these to be properly settled ? Though 
the general will is for the general good, it does not 
necessarily know what is for the general good. Just as 
it is necessary to compel individuals to submit their will 
to their reason, that is, to will the public good which 
they see and understand, so it is necessary to enlighten 
the public. Hence the need of a legislator. Legislation 
is theoretically complete when the individuality of- each 
citizen is completely merged in that of the state, and 
when the force of the commtinity is equal or superior, to 
the natimal forces of the individuals who compose it. 
In fact, the ideal state is one in which the individual 
lives in, and through, and for the state, while the pro- 
tection which the state affords him is complete. As by 
the terms of the contract the people cannot be subjected 
except to self-imposed laws, the first legislators mpt not 
have the power of enforcing their own laws. As, in the 
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beginning of states, it is difficult to get a people, not yet 
habituated to obedience, to see the advantages of obedi- 
ence, legislators have generally secured' obedience to 
their laws by representing them as of divine origin. 
Still the mere invocation of a deity is not sufficient. 
Only genius can form a state. The laws must be 
relative to the state of the people. Theoretically perfect 
laws are of no av^il when a people is brutalized by 
habit, or degraded by a long period of willing servitude. 
The size of the state also deserves consideration. It 
must be large enough to protect itself in independence, 
but not too large to be one state, nor too large for 
effective, economical, and beneficent government. The 
population should not be too large for the soil, yet it 
should be large enough to occupy the territory. Differ- 
ences of situation and climate have a necessary bearing 
on the question of territory and population. A period 
of peace, too, is necessary for the growth and develop- 
ment of a political system. 

The objects of legislation should be liberty and 
equality : liberty^ because the dependence of individuals 
upon individuals is so much withdrawn from -the 
strength of the state 3 equality, because, it is the neces- 
sary condition of liberty. By equality, however, is not 
meant a universal ^sameneSfe of rank and wealth. By 
equality is meant that rank shall be subject td~law, and 
that, in the matter of wealth, none shall be rich enough 
to buy another, and none so poor as to be forced to sell 
himself to another. The aim of the legislator should be 
to limit* the possessions of the wealthy and the covet- 
ousness of the poor. The political and economical 
organization of a people must be regulated entirely by 
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circumstances. La*ws will be powerless if they are 
opposed 'to the natural requirements and temper of the 
people. Under the general head of law are comprised 
(1) the constitution; (2) the civil laws, determining^he 
relation of individuals to the state and to one another; 
(3) the criminal laws, which are not so much special 
laws as the sanction of the rest ; and (4), what really 
gives their force and effect to all|the rest — manners, 
customs, and opinions. 

Before considering the form of governmerd; it is neces- 
sary to fix the meaning of the term. Government is 
the executive of the sovereign people, appointed to 
execute the commands of the people, namely, the laws, 
and is removable at will. Government does not owe its 
existence to contract. It is settled provisionally by a 
law of the sovereign people. Different forms of govern- 
ment are desirable in different circumstances. The 
more concentrated a government is, the stronger it is ; 
and the more numerous the people, the stronger should 
be the government. The danger is that the stronger 
will of a centralized government may be opposed to the 
general will or to the public good. We may say in the 
abstract that democracy is suited to small states, aris- 
tocracy to moderate sized states, and monarchy to large 
states. But this is only tt5 be regarded as a general 
sbatementT It is to be remembered that each of these 
three forms admits of many modifications, and that one 
form may pass into another. Democracy has many 
dangers. It is deficient in promptness and rapidity of 
action ; and in it, especially, power is likely to drift into 
the hands of leisured cliques. An elective aristocracy 
would seem to combine the maximum of efSiciency with 
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the maximum of public spirit. Monarchy is unsafe, - 
because the temptations to a selfish misuse of* absolute 
power are so great. Mixed forms of government, that 
is,*^modifications of the three simple forms, have been 
devised with a view to keeping the government in due 
dependence on the sovereign. Organized communities 
are possible only when, after supplying the wants of 
individuals, a surplus remains for public expenses. 
Monarchy and aristocracy are more - expensive than 
democracy. This is to be taken into account in con- 
sidering what form of government is best for a given 
country. Governments degenerate because they usurp 
the functions of the sovereign people. Since laws are 
the expression of the will of the sovereign people, 
provision should be made by law for frequent meetings 
of the people. The stronger the government is, thei 
more frequently should the sovereign people show itself. ’ 
When the sovereign people assembles, the powers of the 
government, its delegate, are in abeyance. Frequent 
assemblies, therefore, being a check upon governments, 
are a protection to the body politic. The weakness '’of 
states comes from this, that people, instead of perform- 
ing their civic duties themselves, prefer to pay to have 
them done by deputy. Public spirit is the life of the 
state. Sovereignty cannot* be alienated. The people, 
therefore, cannot be represented. It is only during the 
period of elections that the English people are free. 
The moment the people allows itself to be represented, 
it ceases to be free. If liberty is to be preserved, states 
must be small, for liberty implies meetings of the whole 
people* Meetings of the sovereign people should open 
with these two questions — (1) Is the sovereign pleased 
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to continue the existing form of government ? (2) Is 
the people pleased to continue the administration in the 
hands of those who are at present charged with it ? It 
is by the approach to unanimity in popular assemWies 
that we are to judge of the predominance of the general 
will over particular interests. When patriotism and 
public spirit are strong, the state is moved by one will. 
The public interest is not generallfr hard to discern, if 
we will look for it. Nor is it generally hard to secitre, 
if individuals are willing to sacrifice their own interests 
to it. The only law which" necessarily requires a unani- 
mous vote is the Social Contract itself. For no man 
can limit the natural freedom of another. When the 
state is formed, residence in the territory is to be 
regarded as a virtual recognition of the sovereignty of 
the state. All subsequent regulations, passed by the 
majority, are binding on all, because they express the 
general will. The minority, therefore, suffers no loss of 
freedom. They vote against a measure only because 
they arc mistaken as to the general will. The larger 
the majority is, the greater is the chance that the minority 
is mistaken. 

Nothing so much weakens the state as the rival 
dominion which priests try to set up. This divides 
men^s interests, and divorces piety from good citizen- 
ship. The pure religion of the gospel, excellent as it is, 
affords no life or strength to the state. One of its main 
commands is obedience.. Its goal is spiritual perfection. 
It is utterly indifferent to tbe affairs of this world. The 
citizenship of the Christian is in heaven. The power of 
the sovereign in the matter of religion is limited, «is it is 
in all matters, to enforcing what is for the public good. 
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There are certain “ sentiments of sociability” which all, 
who are capable of being good citizens, must believe in. 
They are, the belief in the existence of a powerful, 
in4elligent, beneficent, divinity and providence, in 
the life to come, in the happiness of the just, and 
the punishment of the wicked, and in the sanctity of 
the social contract and of the laws. Whoever denies 
any of these principles must be banished from the state, 
not as irreligious, but as unsociable, that is, as incapable 
of being sincerely attached to the laws and- to justice, 
and of sacrificing his life, in case of need, for duty’s 
sake. All religions, the dogmas of which contain 
nothing which is incompatible with civic duties, are to 
be tolerated. The existence of a church, which pro- 
' claims that salvation is only possible to those who 
accept its creed, is impossible except when ecclesiastical 
is to be substituted for civil rule. 

With regard to these treatises of Eousseau, as with 
regard to those of Locke and Hooker, it is easy to 
point out difficulties of detad. There is the difficulty 
of securing the freedom of minorities. It is only by a 
fiction that the present generation can be said to have 
consented to the unrepealed acts of past generations, 
or that mere residence in a country can be said to imply 
acquiescence in the acts afid orders of -the government 
of that country. Strictly speaking, Eousseau’s prin- 
ciples would demand the establishment of small self- 
governing communities, or of federations of such com- 
munities, in place of the existing nations and empires. 
Still all the treatises are valuable because they insist 
that |he state rests, not upon force, but upon principles 
essentially rational: The state, according to Rousseau, 
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combines, or ought, to combine, safety with freedom. 
The ideal state is one in which public interests are 
directed by a well-informed public will. It is especially 
to be noticed that Rousseau is not properly chargeable 
with enunciating abstract propositions about rights of 
men and forms of government. He asserts, what we 
should all allow, that might is not right. In his view, 
quite as much as in that of Burke, ^he state is justified 
by what it does for the individual ; and he insists, 
quite as strongly as Burke, that the form of govern- 
ment must be relative to the circumstances of a country, 
and to the needs of a people. That his doctrines were 
revolutionary need not be disputed. The immediate 
practical deduction from them was that the French 
government had no right to exist. But if we justify 
Locke and the Revolution of 1688, it is hard to see why 
we should condemn Rousseau and the Revolution of 
1790. The truth is that speculations, such as those of 
Rousseau, have been common enough in history. They 
do not produce revolutions, except when they are 
addressed to a people who are already ripe for revolu- 
tion. What is truly admirable in Rousseau’s political 
writings is his sympathy with man as man. To such 
sympathy governments an'd privileged classes can never 
be too sensitive. In France it did not exist. Rousseau’s 
humanitarianism ought to have exacted a tribute of 
respect from one who devoted so much time and labour 
to the championship of the oppressed in India, and to 
the advocacy of the cause of the young communities of 
America in their rightful struggle for freedom. 

As yet we have said nothing of the church. Y#t the' 
attack upon the church, and the general hostility to 
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religion, or at least to theology, are prominent features 
of the Eevolution. We must remember, in the first 
instance, that the church occupied a privileged position 
in^the matter both of property and political power. 
The most lucrative offices in it were held by men of 
noble birth who enjoyed the same privileges, in 
exemption from taxation, that the lay nobles did. The 
clergy were large j^nded proprietors, and as such the 
same odium fell upon them which fell upon the lay 
nobility. Many of the highest ecclesiastics were no- 
toriously men of profligate lives. They took part in, 
instead of denouncing, the debauchery of the court. 
The spirit of Catholicism was in direct hostility to the 
spirit of the age. The Catholic church rests upon 
tradition and authority. It had always been, when it 
had the power, a persecuting body. It still did what it 
could to stop the free prosecution of inquiry, and the 
diffusion of sceptical opinions. Amongst those who led 
the attack upon the church and upon theology by far 
the most prominent man was Voltaire.* He was a 
man who knew exactly how to catch the ear of the 
public. He was, too, always before the world. He 
was a man of great ingenuity and keen wit. His 
favourite weapon was ridicule. He was impatient of 
the intolerance of the clmrch, and disgusted by the 
frivolousness of the questions and controversies by 
which it had disturbed the peace of the world. His 
humanity revolted at the sight of suffering. He was 
opposed to the church because it divided men’s loyalty 
with th^ state. He rejected the evidences of revelation. 
He w%s convinced, like most men of his time, that man’s 
^ Born 1694, died 1788. 
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lot coixld be most effectively and speedily improved by 
a diffusmn of knowledge; and he was just the man to 
put facts in a popular way. His versatility is proved 
by the extent and variety of his writings. He is ^ot 
deep, but he is quick to seize a point. He is always 
luminous. He is skilful in arrangement'. Above all he 
is never dull. The clever and pointed raillery of a 
polished man of the world pervades his pages. He 
brought the whole artillery of his wit to bear upon the 
Catholic system of dogma, and so populaiized scepti- 
cism. Dogmas, of course, have a history and a meaning 
which the mere letter of them does not express ; and, in 
religious experience, there must always be much which 
cannot be comprehended within the formulae of the 
ordinary logic. But the favourite weapon of criticism 
in the eighteenth century was an appeal to “common 
sense ” ; and this was a weapon in the use of which 
Voltaire was a master. In a country, like France, 
where everything seemed- founded on unreason, we need 
not wonder at the success of his attack. There can, of 
course, be no reconciliation between the church and 
Voltaire. However ready intelligent theologians may 
be to allow that the progress of knowledge has made 
it necessary to reconsider many of the positions of 
theology, still they must dways reject the ultimate 
principles of Voltaire, and hate the spirit in which his 
attack was made. That much of his criticism was justi- 
fiable, that the church had in great measure provoked 
the attack, and that lie honestly and successfully 
devoted himself to the diffusion of general enlighten- 
ment, are propositions which can hardly be (^nied. 
Voltaire gave expression to the scepticism which had 
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long permeated educated society. In 1721, Montes- 
quieu published his Lettres Fersanes, The book is a 
criticism on the state of France in the form of letters 
su]jposed to be written to their friends by Persian 
travellers in France. The ridicule of church and priests 
is undisguised. The absurdity of Catholic dogmas, the 
ignorance, intolerance, idleness, and avarice of the 
priests, the pride o^ theological disputants, the infinity 
of controversies about trifles, the ingenuity and im- 
morality of casuists, the evils of celibacy, are all held up 
to contempt. Nor is it the church alone which is 
criticized. The government of Louis XIY. is com- 
pared to an oriental despotism. The hostility of the 
different orders of society is dwelt upon. The com- 
plexities and inconsistencies of the system of law are 
emphasized. The idleness and frivohty of the nobles 
are exposed and contrasted with the misery of the 
starving masses. 

The most fatal blow to the pretensions of theology 
was the publication of the JSncyclopcedia. The succes- 
sive volumes of this famous work were issued, under the 
superintendence of Diderot and D’Alembert, between 
the years 1751 and 1772. It was not merely a sum- 
mary of useful knowledge. The authors, indeed, spared 
no pains to make it a compete and accurate exposition 
of all that was known with regard to science, arts, and 
manufactures. But it was also intended to be a general 
picture of the efforts of the human spirit in every field, 
in every age. It was a philosophy of man and of 
society. • It was^ by the positive and scientific character 
of its j^rticles that it undermined the supernaturalism, 
the mysticism, and the traditions of the church. 
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Montesquieu, by the publication in 1748 of his famous 
treatise .on Tlie Spirit of Laws^ had set the example of a 
scientific treatment of social and moral phenomena. 
The problem which he had set before himself wa^ to 
determine, from a study of history, what it was that 
determined the character of laws and gave them their 
power. The variety of them, he says, admits of ex- 
planation by reference to causes, vr^ich. work according 
to unvarying laws ; and the result of his inquiries 
would be to reveal the characteristics and effects of 
every form of government, and to point out the path 
which legislators and peoples must follow to secure any 
ends which they may have in view. He pointed out that 
laws are relative to the character, position, climate, and 
size of the country, to the quality of the soil, to the 
mode of life of the inhabitants, to the degree of liberty 
allowed by the constitution, to the religion of the 
people, to their temper, their commerce, their manners 
and customs. Laws moreover are related to one another, 
and vary with their origin and purpose. Their character 
w411 depend, too, upon the circumstances under which 
they were framed. The sum total of these relations consti- 
tutes the spirit of laws. The government of every country 
should be adapted to the character and situation of the 
people. Each form of government has a distinct 
“nature’^ of its own. Each has also its peculiar 
principle,” that is, it can only exist and operate when 
there is an appropriate national temper, and an appropriate 
code of manners. Each form of government, moreover, 
has necessarily its own peculiar code of lav^. For 
example, the essence of monarchy is that it is the |ule of 
one, governing, not absolutely, but by fixed laws, and 
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subject to the control of subordinate orders of nobility, 
priests, and magistrates. Whatever strikes .at the 
foundations of privilege, whatever weakens the inde- 
pei^ence of the orders, whatever tends to destroy love 
for the sovereign, or the feeling that obedience to him 
is honourable, prepares the way for the destruction of 
monarchy, and the erection either of a despotism or a 
democracy in its pl^e. The mode in which the char- 
acter of laws is affected by the peculiarities of govern- 
ments, and the varying characteristics of peoples, 
institutions, and manners, is traced in detail. It is 
important to notice that religion is treated as only one 
among social phenomena. Montesquieu's idea of demo- 
cracy was taken from the ideals of Greece, in which 
individual interests were lost in patriotic devotion. 
His ideas of despotism were derived from the govern- 
ments of the East. His condemnation of this form of 
government, and his eulogium on the public spirit, 
which is the life of a democracy, would both tend to 
foster the growth of a democratic spirit in France, and 
to aggravate the discontent with the despotic charact^ 
and tendencies of the French monarchy. His scientific 
treatment of religion, however ' veiled by politic am- 
biguities, would also shake public trust in the teaching of 
Catholicism. His panegyrio^on the British constitution, 
as combining a prompt and efiicient executive with the 
most ample guarantees for the liberty of the subject, 
was itself a condemnation of the French system. There 
are chapters in the book, too, which are a virtual con- 
demnation of the French system of taxation, of the 
crimingjl law, of the commercial policy, and of the in- 
tolerance of the church. A spirit of humanity and 
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wide and generous sympathy characterizes Montesquieu, 
as it does the other writers of the time. 

We know that D'Alembert was a student of Montes- 
quieu, As stated above, the positive and sciei^tific 
method is common to Montesquieu and the Encyclo- 
psedists. But the writers whom we are now to con- 
sider held views on the subject of religion far different 
from those of the writers whom wp have hitherto dealt 
with, Diderot's attitude towards Christianity was, at 
first, negative and critical. Having convinced himself 
that the Scriptures and the creeds of the church would 
not stand the test of common sense and logic, he 
fell back upon natural religion and deism. Finally, 
he took up the position that human knowledge 
and beliefs are,, and must be relative to human 
faculties, and to the condition and environment of men, 
and that, therefore, we have not the data for such 
absolute knowledge of God and his relation to the 
world and to man, as the church professes to give. He 
was convinced that all that it is possible for man to do 
is to advance human knowledge, and to turn it to 
account for the benefit of the race. In the minds of 
Diderot, and those who thought like him, the Catholic 
church and the political system in France were asso- 
ciated with all the evil and the suffering which men 
were now taught to regard as removable. The Ency- 
clopaedists prepared the way for revolution by setting 
forth what were actually the nature and effects of the 
.social and political system then established in the 
country. They did not so much attack religior? directly 
,as undermine it by the substitution of a new spirit, and 
by the development of new ideas, aims, and interests, 
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As champions of scientific inquiry, they were necessarily 
advocates of toleration. On this head they w^re, of 
course, in direct opposition to the church. Their sym- 
pathy with man, as man, necessarily made them the 
enemies of the system of social caste upon which French 
society rested. Their humanity, their attempts to dif- 
fuse knowledge and turn it to good account, deserve all 
praise. Most of the^ideas for which they fought and 
suifered, have now become a recognized part of educated 
opinion. This must not detract from our admiration 
of men who upheld them when the profession of them 
was not only unpopular but dangerous. Their fault was 
that they took too sanguine a view of what it was 
possible to accomplish in the way of immediate reform. 
They allowed too little for the formative influences of 
history and circumstances. They were too apt to for- 
get, in their condemnation of church and state, the 
extent to which the characters and actions of individuals 
are moulded and determined by the institutions of 
which they are the instruments and the agents. The 
impartiality of after criticism is not to be looked for* 
in the heat of conflict. The spirit which animated 
these men was a generous one. Their industry was 
unwearied,- Their defects were the result of their 
position ; and they will be remembered in history as 
the leaders in the great conflict against unreason. 

Amongst all the writers of the age, '5r^rgot stands 
pre-eminent for sagacity and insight. He was imbued 
with the commercial principles o'f the Economists to 
which he {ried to give practical effect, first as Intendant 
of a pro’^ince, and after as finance minister of France. 
He was on friendly terms with the Encyclopsedists, and 
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contributed articles to their great work. But on material 
points 'he was at variance with men like Diderot and 
D^Alembert. He agreed with them as to the import- 
ance of education. He hated, as they did, the intoler- 
ance of the church. But he was not blind to the moral 
and social benefits which the world has received from 
the Christian religion. To original genius and profound 
and comprehensive learning he added the experience of 
a practised administrator. His studies had taught him 
to moderate his hopes. He could not trust to principles 
of abstract reason as a basis of social reconstruction. 
The prevalent scepticism of the day seemed to him 
purely destructive. Though, under the circumstances, 
he could understand the impatient hardihood of men of 
letters, he was yet able .to see difficulties and dangers 
which were hidden from them. 

Two books of the century still remain to be noticed, 
Helvetius^ treatise On Mind, published in 1758, and 
Holbach’s System of Nature, published in 1770. Accord- 
ing to Helvetius, man differs from the animals only in 
respect of the advantages which he has derived from the 
peculiarities of his outward form. Man^s whole stock 
of ideas is referable to sensibility and memory, qualities 
which he shares with the animals. As sensation is the 
origin of all knowledge sSid opinions, rules of conduct 
must be relative to physical enjoyment. Man, in virtue 
of his physical susceptibility to pleasure and pain, has, 
necessarily, interests of his own. Self-interest leads him 
to social life, and in society justice grows up, that is, 
that consideration and regard for the gener^ interest 
without which social life is impossible. Justi^se, then, 
is, in the last resort, self-interest; and every other so- 
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called virtue is, finally, the observance of a rule which 
conduces to the pleasure of the individual. All our 
feelings have grown out of, and all our actions are regu- 
lated by that desire of pleasure which is natural and 
necessary to beings endowed, as men are, with a physical 
susceptibility to pleasure and pain. 

‘‘ I shall consider men as being entirely without know- 
ledge of laws and art% and as being nearly in the condi- 
tion in which they must have been in the beginning of 
the world. I see them scattered in the woods like other 
voracious animals. I see that these first men, too feeble 
before the invention of arms to resist ferocious beasts, 
were taught by danger, necessity, or fear, that it was to 
the interest of each one of them to unite into a society, 
and to form a league against the animals, their common 
foes. I see next that these men, having united in this 
way, and having soon become hostile to one another 
through the desire of all to possess the same things, must 
have armed themselves with a view to rob one another : 
— that, at first, the strongest seized the property of his 
more intelligent neighbour who invented weapons and* 
set ambuscades to recover his property : — that, conse- 
quently, force and skill were the first titles to property : 
— that the earth belonged first to the* strongest, and then 
to the cleverest : — that, in the^beginning, these were the 
titles by which everything was held : — but that, at last, 
the general misery taught men that their living together 
would no longer be of any advantage to them, and that 
societies could not exist unless, in addition to their ariginal 
agreement^, they covenanted that each man should re- 
nounce fbr himself the right to use his strength and 
skill, and that the community, as a whole, should 
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guarantee the safety of the life and property of every 
member, and should undertake to attack whoever 
violated these engagements. It was in this way that 
from all the interests of individuals there aroge a 
common interest, so that actions could be called just, 
permissible, and unjust, according as they Avero useful, 
indifferent, or harmful to societies. Once arrived at this 
truth, I easily discover the ongiunof human virtues. I 
see that, without sensibility to physical pain and pleasure, 
men, being without desires and passions, and being 
equally indifferent to everything, would never have 
known a selfish interest. If they had had no interests 
of their own, they would never have formed societies 
nor made covenants with one another. There would 
thus have been no general interest, and consequently no 
justice or injustice. Personal interest, therefore, and 
physical sensibility have been the source of all 
morality.”"^ 

Such views, false as they are, would harmonize with 
the tendency of the age to seek for an explanation of 
Everything in sensible experience. Whatever part self- 
interest may have originally played in the formation of 
the moral sentiment, it is evident that it will not 
explain the developed conscience. It is evident, too, 
that, for us, the most fhiportant features of human 
nature are not those in which it resembles, but those 
in which it differs from the merely animal nature. 
Still, the reduction of morality to self-interest was a 
natural and a plausible, and to some extent, a useful 
doctrine at a time when men, after ages of (Oppression, 
were awaking to the consciousness that the universe is 
^Helvetiua, De. 1* Esprit, Dicours iii. oh. iv. 
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made for man, and not to be tbe pleasure-ground of the 
rich and powerful. At such a time it might well seem 
that the laws of morals, like the laws of states, were 
nothing but unjust contrivances for keeping the many 
in subjection to the few. It is but an instance of the 
way in which injustice develops and gives influence 
and importance to one-sided and revolutionary specu- 
lation. ^ 

Holbach reminds his readers irresistibly of Lucretius, 
the Epicurean philosopher poet of Eome. In both men 
there is the same earnestness of conviction, and the 
same passionate assurance that a true conception of 
science is the key to the emancipation of the race. It 
is this combination of scientific with human interests 
which attracts us in both of them. The attack of 
Lucretius is delivered against religion, that of Holbach 
against both religion and governments. Eevolutions, 
he says, are- provoked by the misery into which nations 
have been plunged by the ignorance and indifierence of 
their rulers. Improvement can only be hoped for from 
enlightenment, that is, emancipation from the supei?- 
stitions of religion. Men must abandon -the attempt to 
penetrate to the undiscoverable Cause of things. They 
must be content to study nature, and to turn science to 
practical account. His sy^em is purely materialistic. 
Nature is matter in motion. Matter is eternal, and 
motion is an essential property of it. Human know- 
ledge is necessarily limited to the impressions which 
are made by matter upon the senses. All things in 
the univSrse, man included, are made what they are by 
the act^n of unvarying causes, from which there is no 
escape. Everything that is, is necessary. The hypo- 
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thesis of an immaterial soul, animating and influencing 
our material bodies, is a mere fiction invented to 
account for phenomena which men could not under- 
stand or explain. Man is but a part of nature, ^nd, 
like the rest of nature, imperfectly understood. Free- 
will, of course, is a fiction. Punishment is natural, 
because it is the expression of feelings which are 
necessarily aroused by certain va<^ions on the part of 
others ; it is justifiable, because it acts as a preventive 
of anti-social conduct. There is .no life after death. 
The object of morals and legislation should be to give 
to man’s energies a proper direction, and to make him 
as happy in this world as he might be made under 
decent social arrangements. As knowledge is limited 
to sensible experience, a proof of th<\ existence of God 
is, of course, impossible. The theological view of man 
in his relation to God is utterly repugnant to him. 
Man is not by nature bad, or in need of divine grace 
for his salvation. The evils of life and the sufferings 
of men are simply the result of tyranny and ignorance, 
and are remediable by human means. 

That a nation should be trained on such literature as 
this was terrible to Burke. The eighteentii century 
was pre-eminently the age of criticism, and Burke 
hated criticism in the spliere of politics and ethics. 
He held that, instead of prying into the origin of 
society and government, we should thank God for the 
existence of them, and do all in our power to guard 
them. Whatever it is essential that man should know 
for the performance of his duty is knowif already. 
Criticism is 4 dangerous thing to such a cr€#,ture of 
habit as man is. The wonder is how men were ever 
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brought to live together at all ; and it is the height of 
folly to do or say anything which tends to dissolve the 
bonds by which they are held together. Man does not 
live^by reason alone, but by sentiment, and by pre- 
judice. The wise course is to strengthen and consecrate 
every feeling and every habit which tends to make men 
virtuous either in their public or private relations. 
Selfishness will neve|; keep society together, and, with 
the disappearance of social life, man would sink to the 
level of a mere animal. Above all, without religion, 
there can be neither private nor public virtue. The 
severity of Burke’s criticism is the greater because he 
thought that he saw in France the elements of a British 
constitution, which he regarded as the most perfect 
machine that has ever been invented for securing the 
well-being of a nation. He was blind to its defects. 
He did not see, or would not acknowledge, that a new 
spirit was infusing itself into all the peoples of Europe. 
He was led by his nature to give to whatever he found 
existing ‘‘the consecration and the poet’s dream.” In 
the mysterious fabric of the state, every part, in hig 
eyes, is necessary to the security of the whole. Every 
institution is consecrated by its adaptation to the wants 
and feelings of the citizens, and must be preserved by 
their pious care and affection. As national wants and 
feelings change, political changes are sometimes, no 
doubt, necessary; but anything like a breach in the 
continuity of the state must be avoided. It is not only 
that revolutions, like floods and earthquakes, destroy the 
accumulated fruits of human labour, but the pride of 
long desicent engenders and keeps alive a generous spirit 
in a people. When changes are in harmony with pre- 
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existing feelings, and manners, and institutions, the habit 
of obedience is continued unimpaired. People fall in 
naturally with reforms for whichi their circumstances 
have been gradually preparing them. The wise reformer 
will always proceed along the line of least resistance. 
Instead of forcing men into new paths, he will provide 
for their wants by remodelling those institutions which 
they know and love. His sense^of responsibility will 
keep him from playing with the happiness of a people. 

The character of books is determined by the age in 
which they appear. The literature which Burke attacks 
was provoked by a system of government which co\xld 
not any longer be endured. Burke thought that it was 
an attack upon government as such. He seemed to 
himself to be confronted, as Aristotle was in old days, . 
with sophists who impaired the aiithority of the state, 
by proclaiming that it exists only by convention and 
not by nature. In reality Burke and his oi5ponents 
both teach true and necessary lessons. If the one 
teaches us the sacredness of order, and the dangers of 
'^reckless change and a mere policy of adventure; the 
others teach us a not less necessary regard for humanity 
and the rights of man as man. ’ Burke allows that 
necessity sometimes justifies revolutions, but he is too 
slow to allow' that the necessity has arisen. He could 
not see that in the case of France, a violent change was 
inevitable. The government had awakened in the 
nation a revolutionary spirit which was fatal to its own 
existence, and 

All the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals,' 

Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact. 
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Louis XVL, a well-meaning but weak monarch, 
ascended the throne in 1774. Turgot was almost 
immediately made minister of finance. The people 
hoped much from the administration of a man who 
had shown that he combined ability with integrity. 
Retrenchment and equal taxation were the watchwords 
of his policy. With full knowledge of the opposition 
which he would provoke, he firmly insisted that the 
first step to be taken was to reduce expenditure within 
the limits of income. He did what ha. could .to. curtail 
needless, and corrupt expenditure,- to free the peasantry 
. from ruinous exactions, to lower the price of food by 
Yhe abolition of monopolies, to remove restrictions on 
foreign trade, to facilitate communication in the interior 
of the country, and to reduce the rate of interest on 
state loans. He succeeded, to some extent, in reducing 
the deficit. He had difficulties to contend with, in the 
jealousy of opponents, the rj^sistance of those who were 
interested in the maintenance of abuses, and the law- 
lessness which reigned in parts of the country owing to 
scarcity and high prices. The king was not strong 
enough to resist the influence of the court and .the 
queen, and Turgot was dismissed in the middle of the 
' year 15^76. 

Turgot was succeeded by Necker, a man inferior to 
Ixxv 
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him in ability and energy, but skilled in finance, liberal, 
and humane. He effected certain reforms by the sup- 
pression of useless offices, and by alterations in the 
revenue system. But in 1778 France sided ^sith 
America in her struggle with England. The expenses 
of the war, which lasted until near the end of 1783, 
again involved a large increase of the national debt. 
The reforms of Necker provoked -the hostility of the 
parliament of Paris. Finding that he was not sup- 
ported by the king or by the rest of the ministry, he 
resigned office in the summer of 1781. Tlie manage- 
ment of the finances was then entrusted, first to Joly de 
Fleury, and afterwards to D’Ormesson, both insignificant 
and incapable men. 

In the autumn of 1783 Calonne was appointed 
finance minister, chiefly through the influence of 
Marie Antoinette. His policy was simply to conciliate 
the court and the privileged classes. His reckless 
extravagance at length brought matters to such a pitch 
that it was impossible even to pay the interest on the 
state loans. He was driven to propose the very reforms 
which Turgot had in vain attempted to carry, and, with 
a view of obtaining a semblance of public sanction, he 
induced the king to summon an assembly of the not- 
ables, a sort of popular Briv}^ Council selected by the 
king at his discretion, neither recognized nor protected 
,by law, but still a body known in the history of 
France.’^* This assembly met at Versailles in Feb- 
ruary, 1787. Being composed of members of the 
privileged classes, it naturally rejected the proposed 
equalization of imposts, and the abolition of the «pecun- 
* Mackintosh. 
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iary exemptions of tlie nobles and clerg}^ Calonne, 
accordingly, resigned. 

Calonne was succeeded by Brienne, Archbishop of 
Xoulouse, also a favourite of the queen. He induced 
the notables to accept some of the measures which had 
been proposed by Calonne, and the assembly was dis- 
missed in May, 1787. Brienne now found himself 
opposed by the paj;liaments, who demanded, the meeting 
of the states general, on the ground that the king had 
no power to levy the proposed taxes without the con- 
sent of the people. This declaration at once aroused 
popular enthusiasm in the country. The attempts made 
by Brienne to coerce the parliaments failed. The 
nobles and clergy preferred an appeal to the nation to 
unconditional submission to the king. Discontent was 
rife throughout the land. The need for money was 
urgent. The king at last yielded, and declared his in- 
tention of summoning the states general. 

Brienne resigned in August, 1788, and, as a concilia- 
tory measure, the king recalled Necker, and reappointed 
him minister of finance. This appointment restored 
public confidence. Disputes, however, immediately 
arose as to -the constitution and procedure of the 
approaching states general. , It soon became evident 
that the people would be content with nothing short of 
the total abolition of privileges, an impartial adminis- 
tration of law, and an equal system of taxation. Louis, 
under pressure from Necker, yielded so far as to consent 
that the representatives of the third estate should be 
equal^iti number to the representatives of the other two 
orders taken together. The important question whether 
all should sit -and vote in one chamber, or whether they 
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should vote by orders, was left open. The outlook was 
a gloomy one. The nobles had hoped that the con- 
vocation of the states general would lead to the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional naonarchy, in which thjir 
position and privileges would be secure. The king had 
hoped that he woiild obtain the assistance of the people 
in taxing the privileged orders. The action of the 
people disappointed both parties. ^ 

The king opened the states general at Versailles on 
May 5, 1789. The representatives of the third estate 
at once refused to proceed to business except on condi- 
tion that the three orders sat and voted together. 
They were supported by a minority of the nobles, and 
by a large number of parish priests who had been 
returned as representatives of the clergy. Finding 
their demand was not complied with, and assured of the 
support of the nation, they declared themselves to be 
the National Assembly. They invited the other orders 
to join them in beginning business, declaring, at the 
same time, that they would begin their task, whether 
the other orders joined them or not. Upon this act of 
usurpation, as it appeared to the court, and as it is 
described by Burke, Louis, who was by no means pre- 
pared for the transference of his own power to the 
assembly, or for the substitisrtion of a democracy for a 
constitutional monarchy, declared his intention to hold 
a royal sitting, and to address the assembly himself. 
Finding themselves excluded from their hall of meeting, 
on the ground that it was necessary to prepare the room 
for the reception of the king, the deputies of the thir^ 
estate, on June 20th, adjourned to a neighbouring 
tennis court, where they took an oath not to separate 
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until they had accomplished their work of constitutional 
reform. On June 23rd the royal sitting, was held. The 
king defined the subjects which it was within the com- 
petence of the deputies to discuss. He ordered them to 
disperse for that day, and to reassemble on the following 
day in their separate chambers. He concluded by say- 
ing that, if his orders were not obeyed, “ he would him- 
self provide for th^ welfare of his people.’' When the 
king retired, the deputies of the third estate with 
several of the clergy remained in their places. To the 
remonstrances of the king’s master of the ceremonies, 
Mirabeau replied that they would not yield except to 
force. His words were applauded in the assembly, 
and, when they became known, throughout the country. 
The deputies, before dispersing, declared their persons 
inviolable. The king was so alarmed at this that he 
personally requested those of the nobles and clergy, who 
had not already done so, to join the representatives of 
the third estate, and the three orders were combined in 
a single assembly on June 27th. At the same -time, 
Louis alarmed the people by concentrating bodies^ of 
Swiss and German troops round the capital. Necker, 
who was opposed to this policy of intimidation, was 
dismissed from office on July 11th. This led to a 
popular outbreak in Paris, ^nd a body of German troops 
charged the mob. The officers of the Trench troops 
could not tnrst their men. The Guards, 3,600 strong, 
went over to the people, who armed themselves, and on 
July 14th attacked and captured the Bastille. 

Louib was now obliged to yield. He was received 
with Acclamation in the capital, whither he went to 
announce the withdrawal of the troops and the recall 
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pf Necker. He recognized the appointment of Lafayette 
as commander of the new city militia, or National 
Guard, and of Bailly, who had been president of the 
deputies when the oath was taken in the tennis coui^, 
as mayor of Paris. Poulon, an unpopular oflScial, and 
his son-in-law, Berthier, were murdered by the mob. 
The news of the events in Paris led to outbreaks of 
violence throughout France. Munici-ji^al authorities sup- 
planted the old government officials ; and National 
Guards were established throughout the provinces. But 
the municipalities were too weak to maintain order, and 
the Guards often sympathized with the people, from 
whose ranks they were drawn. On August 4th, the 
assembly passed the celebrated decrees which abolished 
the old feudal orders. The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man followed. They then proceeded to consider the 
form of the new constitution. It was determined that 
the new legislature should consist of a single house, 
which was to meet every two years ; and that the king 
should- have power to veto any decree for the period of 
two sessions. On the 5th and 6th October occurred the 
outbreak, which resulted in the king being brought to 
Paris, and lodged in the Tuileries.* The assembly in a 
few days followed the king. The legislative and judi- 
cial measures t were next passed, and, to supply the 
want of money, the property of the church was declared 
to be at the service of the state. Paper money was 
issued on the security of this property. A forced cur- 
rency was afterwards given to it, and it suffered a pro- 
gressive depreciation with every fresh issue. Monas- 
teries and nunneries were suppressed, and their imhates 
* See note on p. 72, 1. 16. 'Y See note on p. 58, 1. 5. 
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dismissed with a pension. The church was reorganized, 
and a provision allotted for the maintenance of it from 
the public treasury. On June 9th, 1790, was passed 
tha decree abolishing titles and armorial bearings ; and 
on July 14th of the same year^ the anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastille, the great federation * was held in 
Paris, in honour of the new constitution. 

The state of the country, meanwhile, was unsatisfac- 
tory. The nobles and the higher ranks of the clergy 
were exasperated by the levelling policy of the as- 
sembly. The peasantry were angry because they were 
not emancipated from legal debts and obligations as 
well as from feudal exactions. In many places they 
rose against the seigneurs, and destroyed their houses 
and title-deeds. The assembly was afraid to entrust the 
king with power to repress disturbances. The local 
municipalities were still, for the most part, unequal to 
the task. The National Guards were still, as before, in 
sympathy with the riotous peasantry. Scarcity of bread 
added to the prevailing discontent, which was fanned by 
those to whom the policy of the government appeared 
to be not sufficiently democratic. This general dis- 
satisfaction gave power to the Jacobin clubs which were 
established in almost every town and village of the 
country. The ministry con^d not retain office in face of 
the many attacks that were made upon them, and 
Necker, finding that his popularity had gone, left the 
country in September, 1790. Everything was tending 
to establish and confirm the supremacy of the extreme 
democratic party. 


See note on p. 213, 1. 32. 




PREFACE. 


It may not be unnecessary to inform the Reader, that the 
following Reflections had their origin ^'n a correspondence be- 
tween the Author aiid a very young gentleman at Paris, who 
did him the honour of desiring his opinion upon the important 
transactions, which then, and ever since, have so much occupied 
the attention of all men. An answer was written some time in 
the month of Octol)er, 17S0; hut it was kc})t back upon ])ru- 
dential considerations. Idiat letter is alluded to in the ])Cginning 
of the following slntots. It has been since forwarded to the 
person to whom it was addressed. The reasons for the delay in 
sending it were assigned in a short letter to the same gentleman. 
This produced on his part a new and pressing application for the 
Author’s sentiments. 

The Author began a second and more full discussion on the 
subject. Tliis he had some thoughts of publishing early in the 
last spring', but the matter gaining upon him, ho found that 
what he had undertaken not only far exceeded the measure of a 
fetter, but that its importance required rather a more detailed 
consideration than at that time he had any leisure to bestow 
upon it. However, having thrown down his first thoxights in 
the form of a letter, and indeed when he sat down to write, 
having intended it for a privp,te letter, he found it difficult to 
change the form of address, when his sentiments had grown 
into a greater extent, and had received another direction. A 
different plan, he is sensible, might be more favourable to a 
commodious division and distribution of his matter. 



KEFLECTIONS ON 
THE REYOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


Dear Sir, 

You are pleased to call again, and witli some earnest- 
ness, for my thoughts on the late proceedings in France. I 
will not give you reason to imagine that I think my senti- 
ments of such value as to wish myself to be solicited about 
them. They are of too little consequence to be very 
anxiously either communicated or withheld. It was from 
attention to you, and to you only, that I hesitated at the 
time, when you first desired to receive them. In the first 
letter I had the honour to write to you, and which at length I 10 
send, I wrote neither for nor from any description of men ; , 

nor shall I in this. My errors, if any, are my own. My 
reputation alone is to ansAver for them. 

You see, Sir, by the long lette:^! have transmitted to you, 
that, though I do most heartily wish that France may be 
animated by a spirit of rational liberty, and that I think 
you bound, in all honest policy, to provide a iDermanent body, 
in which that spirit may reside, and an effectual organ, by 
which it may act, it is my misfortune to entertain great 
doubts conc«rning several material points in your late trans- 20 
actions. « 

You imagined, when you wrote last, that I might possibly 
be reckoned among the approvei*s of certain proceedings in 
« .# 3 
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France, from the solemn public seal of sanction they have 
received from two clubs of gentlemen in London, called the 
Constitutional Society, and the Revolution Society. 

I certainly have the honour to belong to more clubs, than 
one, in which the constitution of this kingdom and the prin- 
ciples of the gloinoiis Revolution, are held in high reverence ; 
and I reckon myself among the most forward in my zeal for 
maintaining that constitution and those principles in tlieir 
utmost purity and vigour'. It is bo?^iuse I do so, that I think 
10 it necessary for me, that there should be no mistake. Those 
who cultivate the memory of our revolution, and those who 
are attached to the constitution of this kingdom, will take 
good care how they are involved with persons who, under the 
pretext of zeal towards the Revolution and Constitution, t<ro 
frequently wander from their true principles; and are ready 
on every occasion to depart from the firm but cautious and 
deliberate spirit which produced the one, and which presides 
in the other. Before I proceed to answer the more material 
paiticulars in yonr letter, I shall beg leave to give you such 
20 information as I have been able to obtain of the two clubs 
which have thought proper, as bodies, to interfere in the con- 
cerns of France ; fii’st assuring you, that i am not, and that 
• I have never been,- a member of either of those societies. 

The ftrst, calling itself the Constitutional Society, or Society 
for Constitutional Information, or by some such title, is, I be- 
lieve, of seven or eight years standing. The institution of 
this society appears to be of a charitable, and so far of a laud- 
able, nature : it was intended for the circulatiqn, at the 
expense of the members, of many books, which few others 
30 would be at the expense of buying ; and which might lie on 
the hands of the booksellers, to the great loss of an useful 
body of men. Whether the books so charitably circulated, 
were ever as charitably read, is more than I know. Possibly 
several of them have been exported to France; and, like 
goods not in request hei'e, may with you have found a market. 
I have heard much talk of the lights to be drawn from books 
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that are sent from hence . What improvements they have 
had in their passage (as it is said some liquors are meliorated 
by crossing the sea) I cannot tell : but I never heard a man 
of common judgment, or the least degree of information, 
speak a word in praise of the greater part of the publications 
circulated by that society ; nor have their proceedings been 
accounted, except by some of themselves, as of any serious 
consequence. 

Your National Assenably seems to entertain much the same 
opinion that I do of this poor charitable club. As a nation, 10 
you reserved the whole stock of your eloquent acknowledg- 
ments for the Revolution Society ; when their fellows in the 
Constitutional were, in equity, entitled to some share. Since 
you have selected the Revolution Society as the great object 
of your national thanks and praises, you will think me ex- 
cusable in making its late conduct the subject of my obser- 
vations. The National Assembly of France has given im- 
portance to these gentlemen by adopting them ; and they 
return the favour, by acting as a committee in England' for 
extending the principles of the National Assembly. Hence- 20 
forward we must consider them as a kind of privileged 
persons ; as no inconsiderable members in the diplomatic 
body. This is one among the revolutions which have giveii^ 
splendour to obscurity, and distinction to undiscerned merit. 
Until very lately I do not recollect to have heard of this club. 

I am quite sure that it never occupied a moment of my 
thoughts ; nor, I believe, those of any person out of their own 
set. I find, upon inquiry, tha^ on the anniversary of the 
Revolution in 1688, a club of dissenters, but of what denom- 
ination I know not, have long had the custom of hearing a 30 
sermon in one of their churches ; and that afterwards they 
spent the day cheerfully, as other clubs do, at the tavern. 
But I nev^r heard that any public measure, or political 
system, inuch less that the merits of the constitution of any 
foreign nation, had been the subject of a formal proceeding 
at their festivals ; until, to my inexpressible surprise, I found 
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them in a sort of public capacity, by a congratulatory address, 
giving Jill authoritative sanction to the proceedings of the 
National Assembly in France. 

In the ancient priuci[)les and conduct of tlie club, so far at 
least as they M^ere declared, I see nothing to ^vhich I could 
take exception. I think it very probalde, that for some ])ur- 
pose, new mendiers may have entered among them ; and that 
some truly eh ristiau politicians, who love to disptmse ))en(dits, 
hut are careful to conceal the han«^^ whieh distributes the 
10 dole, may have made them the iiisirtiments of tlieir pious 
designs. Whatever I may have reason t(i suspect, concerning 
private management, 1 shall speak of nothing as of a eertaiut\', 
but what is public. 

F<n' one, T should be sorry to be thouglit, directly or 
indirectly, concc'rncd in their proceedings, i eertainly take 
my full share, along with the rest t>f the world, in my indi- 
vidual and ju'ivate capacity, in speculating on what has been 
done, or is doing, on the public stage ; in any place ancitmt 
or modern ; in the republic of Rome, or the republic of 
20 Paris; but having no general apostolical mission, being a 
citizen of a particular state, and being bound up, in a con- 
siderable degree, by its public will, I should think it, at least 
improper and irregular, for me to open a formal public cor- 
respondence with the actual government of a foreign nation, 
without the express authority of the government under which 
I live. 

I should be still more unwilling to enter into that corre- 
spondence, under anything"" like an equivocal description, ^ 
which to many, unacquainted with our usages, might make 
30 the address, in which I joined, appear as the act of persons 
in some sort of corpoi*ate capacity, acknowledged by the 
laws of this kingdom, and authorized to speak the sense of 
some part of it. On account of the ambiguity mid uncer- 
tainty of unauthorized general descriptions, and of the deceit 
which may be practised under them, and not from mere 
formality, the house of Commons would reject the most 
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sneaking petition for tlie most trifling object, under that 
mode of signature to -whicb you have thrown open the 
folding-doors of your presence chamber, and have ushered 
into your National Assembly, with as much ceremony and 
parade, and with as great a bustle of applause, as if you had 
been visited by the whole representative majesty of the whole 
English nation. If what this society has thought proper to 
send forth had been a piece of argument, it would have 
signified little whose g!!*tgument it was. It would be neither 
the more nor the less convincing on account of the party it 10 
came from. But this is only a vote and resolution. It 
stands solely on authority ; and in this case it is the mere 
authority of individuals, few of whom appear. Their sig- 
natures ought, in my opinion, to have been annexed to their 
instrument. The world would then have the means of 
knowing how many they are ; who they are ; and of what 
value their opinions may be, from their personal abilities, 
from their knowledge, their exiDerience, or their lead and 
authority in this state. To me, who am but a plain man, the 
proceeding looks a little too refined, and too ingenious ; it 2Q 
has too much the air of a political strat^em, adopted for the " 
sake of giving, under an high-sounding name, an importance 
to the public declarations of this club, which, when tlvp 
matter came to be closely inspected, they did not altogether '' 
so well deserve. It is a policy that has very much the com- 
plexion of a fraud. 

I flatter myself that I love a manly, moral, regulated liberty 
as well as any gentleman of that society, be he who he will ; 
and perhaps I have given as good proofs of my attachment 
to that cause, in the whole course of my public conduct. I 30 
think I envy liberty as little as they do, to any other nation. 
But I cannot stand forward, and give praise or blame to any 
thing whjich relates to human actions, and human concerns, 
on a sin>,ple view of the object as it stands stripped of every 
relation, in all the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical 
abstraction. Circumstances (which with some gentlemen 
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\ pass for nothing) give in reality to every political principle 
Uts distinguishing colour, and discriminating eliect. The 
circumstances are what render every civil and political 
scheme beneficial or iioxiotis to mankind. Abstractedly 
speaking, government, as well as liberty, is good ; yet could 
I, in common sense, ton years ago, have felicitated France on 
her enjoyment of a government (for she then hail a govern- 
ment) without enquii'y what the nature of that government 
was, or how it was administei'ed ? (^n I now^ congratulate 
10 the same nation upon its freedom ? Is it because liberty in 
the abstract may be classed amongst the blessings of man- 
kind, that I am seriously to felicitate a madman, who has 
escaped from the })rotccting restraint and wholesome dark- 
ness of his cell, on his restoration to the enjoyment of light 
and liberly ? Am [ to congratulate an high wa\ man and 
murderer, who has broke prison, upon the recov('ry of his 
natural rights ? This would bo to act over again the stame 
of the criminals condemned to the gal lies, and their heroic 
deliverer, the metaphysic Knight of the Sorrowful Coun- 
20 tenance. 

When I see the spirit of liberty in action, T see a strong 
principle at work ; and this, for a while, is all I can ptossibly 
Ijnow of it. The wild the fixed air, is plainly broke 
loose : but we ought to suspend our judgment until the first 
effervescence is a little subsided, till the liquor is cleared, and 
until we see something deeper than the agitation of a 
troubled and frothy surface. I must be tolerably sure, before 
I venture publicly to congra^iilate men upon a blessing, that 
they have really received one. Flattery corrupts both the 
30 receiver and the giver ; and adulation is not of more service 
to the people than to kings. I should therefore suspend my 
congratulations on the new liberty of France, until I W’as 
informed how it had been combined with governmwit ; wdth 
ptxblic force ; with the discipline and obedience ofrarmics ; 
with the collection of an effective and well -distributed re- 
venue ,* with moi'ality and i^eligion ; with the solidity of 
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property ; with peace and order ; with civil and social man- 
ners. All these (in their way) are good things 1;oo ; and, * 
without them, liberty is not a benefit whilst it lasts, and is not 
likely to continue long. The effect, of liberty to individuals 
is, that they may do what they please : we ought to see what 
it will please them to do, before we risk congratulations, 
which may be soon turned into complaints. Prudence would 
dictate this in the case of separate insulated private men ; 
but libextyj when mei# act in bodies,, is power. Considerate 
people, before they declare themselves, will observe the use 10 
which is made of power ; and particularly of so trying a thing 
as new power in new persons, of whose principles, tempers, 
and dispositions, they have little or no experience, and in 
situations where those who appear the most stirring in the 
scene may possibly not be the real movers. 

All these considerations however were below the transcen- 
dental dignity of the Revolution Society. Whilst I continued 
in the country, from whence I had the honour of writing to 
you, I had but an imperfect idea of their transactions. On 
my coming to town, I sent for an account of their proceed- 20 
ings, which had been published by their authority, containing 
a sermon of Dr, Price, with the Duke de Rochefoucault’s and 
the Archbishop of Aix’s letter, and several other documents 
annexed. The whole of that publication, with the manifest 
design of connecting the affairs of Fi'ance with those of 
England, by drawing us into an imitation of the conduct of 
the National Assembly, gave me a considerable degree of 
uneasiness. The effect of that conduct upon the power, 
credit, prosperity, and tranquillity of France, became every 
day more evident. The form of constitution to be settled, 30 
for its future polity, became more clear. We are now in a 
condition to discern, with tolerable exactness, the time 
nature o£, the object held up to our imitation. If the pru- 
dence reserve and decoi'um dictates silence in some 
,.j&ir^iumstances, in others prudence of an higher order may 
justify us in speaking our thoughts. The beginnings of 
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confusion -with us in England are at present feeble enough ; 
' but with you, we have seen «an infancy still more feeble, 
growing by moments into a strength to heap mountains 
upon mountains, and to wage war with Heaven itself. ‘When- 
ever our neighbour’s house is on lire, it cannot be amiss for 
the engines to ])lay a little on our own. Better to be 
despised for too anxious apprehensions, than ruined by too 
confident a security. 

Solicitous chiefly for the peace of 3ny,own country, but by 
10 no means unconceimed for your’s, I wish to communicate 
more largely, what waas at first intended only for your jnivat.e 
satisfaction. I shall still keep your affairs in my eye, and 
continue to address myself to you. Indulging myself in the 
freedom of ejnstohiry intercoui’se, I beg leave to throw out 
my thoughts, and express my feeling.s, just as they arise in 
my mind, with very little attention to forjual method. I set 
out with the proceedings of the Revolution Society ; hut 1 
shall not confine myself to them. Is it possible I should ? 
It looks to me as if I were in a great crisis, not of the ailairs 
20 of France alone, but of all Europe, perhajis of more than 
Europe. All circumstances taken together, the Frencli 
revolution is the most astonishing that has hitherto happened 
in the world. The most wonderful things arc brought about 
in many instances by means the most absurd and ridiculous; 
in the most ridiculous modes ; and appai’ently, by the most 
contemptible instruments. Every thing seems otit of nature 
in this strange chaos of levity and ferocity, and of all sorts of 
crimes jumbled together with^ll sorts of follies. In viewing 
this monstrous tragi-coniic scene, tlie most opposite passions 
30 necessarily succeed, and sometimes mix with each other in 
the mind : alternate laughter and tears ; alternate scorn and 
horror. 

, It cannot however be denied, that to some this strange 
scene appeared in quite another point of view. Into them it 
inspired no other sentiments than those of exultation and 
rapture. They saw nothing in what has been done in France, 
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but a firm and temperate exertion of freedom ; So consistent, 
on the whole, with morals and with piety, as tQ make it " 
deserving not only of the secular applause of dashing 
Machiavelian politicians, but to render it a fit theme for all 
the devout effusions of sacred eloquence. 

On the forenoon of the 4th of November last, Doctor 
Richard Price, a non-conforming minister of eminence, 
preached at the dissenting meeting-house of the Old Jewry, 
to his club or social^, a very extraordinary miscellaneous 
sermon, in which thei'e are some good moral and religious 10 
sentiments, and not ill expressed, mixed up in a sort of 
porridge of various political opinions and refiections: but the 
revolution in France is the grand ingredient in the cauldron. 

I consider the address transmitted by the Revolution Society 
to the National Assembly, through Earl Stanhope, as origin- 
ating in the principles of the sermon, and as a corollary from 
them. It was moved by the preacher of that discourse. It 
was passed by those who came reeking from the effect of the 
sermon, without any censure or qualification, expressed or 
implied. If, however, any of the gentlemen concerned shall 20 
wish to separate the sermon from the resolution, they know 
how to acknowledge the one, and to disavow the other. They 
may do it : I cannot. 

For my part, I looked on that sermon as the public declara- 
tion of a man much connected with literary cabaUers, and 
intriguing philosophers ; with political theologians, and theo- 
logical politicians, both at home and abroad. I know they 
set him up as a sort of oracle^; because, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, he naturally pkilippizeB^ and chants his 
prophetic song in exact unison with their designs. 30 

That sermon is in a strain which I believe has not been 
heard in this kingdom, in any of the pulpits which are 
toleratejj or encouraged in it, since the year 1648, when a 
predecessor of Dr. Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made 
the vault of the king’s own chapel at St. James’s ring with 
the honour and privilege of the Saints, who, with the ‘high 
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praises of God in their months, and a ^«*o-edged sword in 
their hands, were to execute judgment on the heathen, and 
punishments upon the people; to bind their /tings with 
chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.’ Few harangues 
from the pulpit, except in the days of your league in F^'ance, 
or in the days of our solemn league and covenant in England, 
have ever breathed less of the spirit of moderation than this 
lecture in the Old Jewiw. Supposing, however, that some- 
thing like moderation ^\’ere visible in t^iis politieal sermon ; 
10 yet politics and the pnlpit are terms that liave little ngret*- 
meiit. No sotmd ought to be heard in the elmrch but, tJm 
liealing voice of Christian charity. The cause of civil liberty 
and civil government gains as little as that of religion by this 
confusion of duties. Those wdio quit their pro]ier (duiracter, 
t(» assume wdvat does not belong to them, are, for the greater 
part, ignorant both of tlie character they leave, and of the 
chai’actcr they assume. Wholly unacquainted wuth the world 
in which they are so fond of meddling, and inexpcriencetl in 
all its affairs, on which they pronounce with so much coiih- 
20 dence, they have nothing of politics but the passions they 
excite. Surely the church is a place where one day’s truce 
ought to be allo\ved to -the dissensions and anirnositicss of 
m(^i,nkiiid. 

This pulpit style, revived after so long a discontinuance, 
had to me the air of novelty, and of a novelty not wholly 
without danger. I do not chai'ge this danger equally to every 
part of the discourse. ‘ The hint given to a noble and reverend 
lay -divine, wdio is supposed hi^i in office in one of our uni- 
versities,t and to other lay-divines ‘ of rani: and literature,’ 
30 may be proper and seasonable, though somewhat new. If 
the noble Seekers should find nothing to satisfy their pious 
fancies in the old staple of the national church, or in all the 
rich vaiiety to be foxuid in the well-assorted warehouses of 

* Psalm cxlix. • 

i’ Discourse on tho Love of our Countiy, Nov. 4, 1789, by Dr. 
Kichard Price, 3d edition, i)p. 17 aud 18. 
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the dissenting congregations, Or. Price advises them to im- 
prove upon non-conformity ; and to set up, each of them, a 
separate meeting-house upon his own particular principles * 

It is somewhat remarkable that this reverend divine should 
be so earnest for setting up new churches, and so perfectly 
indifferent concerning the doctrine which may be taught in 
them. His zeal is of a curious character. It is not for the 
propagation of his own opinions, but of any opinions. It is 
not for the diffusion ^f truth, but for the spreading of con- 
tradiction. Let the noble teachers but dissent, it is no matter 10 
from whom or from what. This great point once secured, it 
is taken for granted their religion will be rational and manly. 

I doubt whetlier I'eligion would reap all the benefits which 
the calculating divine computes from this ‘ great company of 
great preachers.’ It would certainly be a valuable addition 
of nondescripts to the ample collection of known classes, 
genera and species, which at present beautify the hortus dccxis 
of dissent. A sermon from a noble duke, or a noble marquis, 
or a noble earl, or baron bold, would certainly increase and 
diversify the amusements of this town, which begins to grow 20 
satiated with the uniform round of its vapid dissipations, I 
should only stipulate that these new Me^s- Johns in robes and 
coronets should keep some sort of bounds in the democratic 
and levelling principles which are expected from their titled 
pulpits. The new evangelists will, I dare say, disappoint the 
hopes that are conceived of them. They will not become, 
literally as well as figuratively, polemic divines, nor be dis- 
posed so to drill their congregations that they may, as in 
former blessed times, preach their doctrines to regiments of 
dragoons, and corps of infantry and artillery. Such arrange- 30 
ments, however favourable to the cause of compulsory free- 

* ‘ Those who dislike that mode of worship which is prepcribed by 
public a^hority ought, if they can fi.nd no worship ovt of th*e clmrch 
which liey approve, to set up a separate worship for themselves ; and by 
doing tVi=. ar.rl fivirg r.n example of a rational and manly worship, 
men from rl'.cir rank and literature may do the greatest ser- 

vice to society and the world,’ P. 13, Dr, Price’s Sermon. 
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4oiri, civil and religious, may not be equally conducive to the 
national tranquillity. These few restrictions I hope are no 
great stretches of intolerance, no very violent exertions of 
despotism. 

But I may say of our preacher, '‘iitinam nngis tota Ilia 
dedisset tempom smitioi ^ — 

\Oh ! that sitch scenes^ disgraceful at the most, 

Had all those years of tyranny hcgrossed.l 
All things in this his fulminating bull are not of so innoxious 
10 a tend_ency. His doctrines affect our constitution in its vital 
parts. He tells the Revolution Society, in this political 
sermon, that his majesty ‘ is almost the only lawful king in 
the world, because the 07ily one who owes his crown to the 
choice of his peopled As to the kings of the world, all of whom 
(except one) this archpontiff of the rights of men, with all the 
plenitude, and with more than the boldness of the papal de- 
posing power in its meridian fervour of the twelfth century, 
puts into one sweeping clause of ban and anathema, and 
proclaims usurpers by circles of longitude and latitude, over 
20 the whole globe, it behoves them to consider how they admit 
into their territories these apostolic missionaries, who are to 
tell their subjects they are not lawful kings. That is, their 
concern. It is ours, as a domestic interest of some moment, 
seriously to consider the solidity of the ordy principle upon 
which these gentlemen acknowledges king of Great Britain 
to be entitled to their allegiance. 

This doctrine, as applied to tiie prince now on the British 
throne, either is nonserse, and therefore neither true nor 
false, or it affirms a most unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and 
30 linconstitutional position; According to this spiritual doctor 
of politics, if his majesty does not owe' his crown to the 
choice of his people, he is no lawful king. Now ^nothing 
can be more untz’ue than that the crown of this kin^lom is 
so held by his majesty. Therefore, if you follow their rule, 
the king of Great Britain, who most certainly does not owe 
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his high office to any form of popular election, is in no 
respect better than the rest of the gang of usurpers, who 
reign, or rather rob, all osrer the face of this our miserable 
world, without any sort of right or title to the allegiance 
of their people. The policy of this general doctrine, 
so quaMfied, is evident enough. The propagators of this 
political gospel are in hopes their absti’act principle (their 
principle that a popular choice is necessary to the legal 
existence of the sovereign magistracy) would be overlooked 
whilst the king of Great Britain was not affected by it. In 10 
the mean time the ears of their congregations would be 
gradually habituated to it, as if it were a first principle 
admitted without dispute. For the present it would only 
operate as a theory, pickled in the preserving juices of pulpit 
eloquence, and laid by for future use. Cmdo et compono 
qwB onooo depromere ^ossim — 

[/ search and search^ and 'ivhen I find, I lay 
The wisdom up against a rainy day,"] 

I By this policy, whilst our government is soothed with a 
reservation in its favour, to which it has no claim, the 20 
security, which it has in common with all governments, so far 
as opinion is security, is taken away. 

Thus these politicians proceed, whilst little notice is take^ 
of their doctrines : but when they come to be examined 
upon the plain meaning of their words and the direct 
tendency of their doctrines, then equivocations and slippery 
constructions come into play. When they say the king 
owes his crown to the choice o? his people, and is therefore 
the only lawful sovereign in the world, they will perhaps tell 
us they mean to say no more than that some of the king’s 30 
predecessors have been called to the throne by some sort of 
choice ; and therefore he owes his crown to the choice of 
his people. Thus, by a miserable subterfuge, they hope to 
render tjfeir proposition safe, by rendering it nugatory. 
They are welcome to the asylum they seek for their offence, 
since they take refuge in their folly. For, if you admit this 
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interpretation, how does their idea of election differ frona 
our idea of inheritance ? And how does the settlement of the 
crown in the Brunswick line derived from James the first 
come to legalize our monarchy, rather than that of any of 
the neighbouring countries 2 At some time or other, to be 
sure, all the beginners of dynasties were chosen by those 
who called them to govern. There is ground enough for 
the opinion that all the kingdoms of Europe were, at a re- 
- mote period, elective, with more or {•wer limitations in the 
10 objects of choice ; but whatever kings might have been here 
or elsewhere, a thousand years ago, or in whatever manner 
the ruling dynasties of England or Erance may have begun, 
the King of Great Britain is at this day king by a fixed rule 
of succession, according to the laws of his country ; and 
whilst the legal conditions of the compact of sovereignty are 
performed by him (as they are performed) he holds his crown 
in contempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, who 
have not a single vote for a king amongst them, either 
individually or collectively ; though I make no doubt they 
20 would soon erect themselves into an electoral college, if 
things were ripe to give effect to their claim. His majesty^s 
heirs and successors, each in his time and order, will come 
to the crown with the same contempt of their choice with 
which his majesty has succeeded to that lie wears. 

Whatever may be the success of evasion in explaining 
away the gross error otfac% which supposes that his majesty 
(though he holds it in concurrence with the wishes)- owes 
his crown to the choice of hif people, yet nothing can evade 
their full explicit declaration, concerning the principle of a 
30 right in the people to choose, which right is directly main- 
tained, and tenaciously adhered to* All the oblique insinua- 
tions concerning election bottom in this proposition, and are 
referable to it. Lest the foundation of the king’s exclusive 
legal title should pass for a mere rant of adulator;^|reedom, 
the political Divine proceeds dogmatically to assert,* that by 
* P. 34, Discourse on the Love of our Country, by Dr. Price. 
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the principles of the Revolution the people of England have 
acquired three fundamental rights, all which, with him, com- 
pose one system, and lie together in one short sentence ; 
namely, that we have acquired a right 

1. ‘To choose our own governors.’ 

2. ‘ To cashier them for misconduct.’ 

3. ‘ To frame a government for ourselves.’ 

This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, though 
made in the name of tie whole people, belongs to those 
gentlemen and their faction only. The body of the people 10 
of England have no share in it. They utterly disclaim it. 
They will resist the practical assertion of it with their lives 
and fortunes. They are bound to do so by the laws of their 
country, made at the time of that very Revolution, which is 
appealed to in favour of the fictitious rights claimed by the 
society which abuses its name. 

These gentlemen of the Old J ewry, in all their reasonings 
on the Revolution of 1688, have a revolution which hap- 
pened in England about forty years before, and the late 
French revolution, so much before their eyes, and in their 20 
hearts, that they are constantly confounding all the three 
together. It is necessary that we should separate what they, 
confound. We must recall their erring fancies to the acts of 
the Revolution which we revere, for the discovery of its true 
pmiciples. If the principles of the Revolution of 1688 are 
any where to be found, it is in the statute called the Decla- 
ration of Right. In that most ’^ise, sober, and considerate 
declaration, drawn up by great lawyers and great statesmen, 
and not by warm and inexperienced enthusiasts, not one 
wmrd is said, nor one suggestion made, of a general right 30 
‘ to choose our 5wn governors ; to cashier them for miscon- 
duct ; and to form a government for ourselves.’ 

This Reparation of Right (the act of the 1st of William 
and Mary, sess. 2. ch. 2) is the corner-stone of our constitu- 
tion, as reinforced, explained, improved, and in its fuuda- 

B 
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mental principles for ever settled. It is called ‘ An act for 
declaring tlie riglits and liberties of the subject, and for 
settling the succession of the crown. You will observe, that 
these rights and this succession are declared in one body, 
and bound indissolubly together. 

A few years after this period, a second opportunity offered 
for asserting a right of election to the crown. On the pros- 
pect of a total failure of issue from King William, and from 
the Princess, afterwards Queen Ahne, the consideration 
10 of the settlement of the crown, and of a further security 
for the liberties of the people, again came before the legisla- 
ture. Did they this second time make any provision for 
legalizing the crown on the spurious Revolution principles 
of the Old Jewry ? No. They followed the principles which 
prevailed in the Declaration of Right ; indicating with more 
precision the persons who were to inherit in the Protestant 
line. This act also incorporated, by the same policy, our 
liberties, and an hereditary succession in the same act. 
Instead of a right to choose our own governors, they 
20 declared that the succession in that line (the protestant line 
drawn from James the First) was absolutely necessary ‘for 
the peace, quiet, and security of the realm,’ and that it 
rwas equally urgent on them ‘ to maintain a certainty in the 
succession thereof, to which the subjects may safely have 
recourse for their protection.’ Both these acts, in which are 
heard the unerring, unambiguous oracles of Revolution 
policy, instead of countenancing the delusive, gipsey pre- 
dictions of a ‘right to choose our governors,’ prove to 
a demonstration how totally adverse the wisdom of the 
30 nation was from turning a case of necessity into a rule 
of law. 

Unquestionably there was at the Revolutfon, in the person 
of King William, a small and a temporary deviation from 
the strict order of regular hereditary succession but it is 
against all genuine principles of jurisprudence to draw a 
principle from a law made in a special case, and regarding 
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an individual person. Privilegium non transit in ea^emphm. 

[A prwilege does not make a precedentl If ever there was 
a time favourable for establishing the principle, that a king 
of popular choice was the only legal king, without all doubt 
it was at the Revolution. Its not being done at that time is 
a proof that the nation was of opinion it ought not to be done 
at any time. There is no person so completely ignorant of 
our history, as not to j^now, that the majority in Parlia- 
ment of both parties were so little disposed to any thing 
resembling that principle, that at first they were determined 10 
to place the vacant crown, not on the head of the prince of 
Orange, but on that of his wife Mary, daughter of King 
James, the eldest born of the issue of that king, which 
they acknowledged as undoubtedly his. It would be to 
repeat a very tilte story, to recall to your memory all those 
circumstances which demonstrated that their accepting King 
William was not properly a choice ; but, to all those who did 
not wish, ill effect to recall King J ames, or to deluge their 
country in blood, and again to bring their religion, laws, and 
liberties into the peril they had just. escaped, it was an act 20 
of necessity^ in the strictest moral sense in which necessity 
can be taken. 

In the very act, in which for a time, and in a single case,* 
parliament departed from the strict order of inheritance, in 
favour of a prince, who, though not next, was however very 
near in the line of succession, it is curious to observe how 
Lord Somers, who drew the biil called the Declaration of 
Right, has comported himself on that delicate occasion. 

It is curious to observe with what address this temporary 
solution of continuity is kept from the eye ; whilst aU that 30 
could be found, in this act of necessity to countenance the 
idea of an hereditary succession is brought forward^, and 
fostered, ^d made the most of, by this great man, and by 
the iegialAture who followed him. Quitting the dry, im- 
perative style of an act of parliament, he makes the lords 
and commons fall to a pious, legislative ejaculation, and 
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' declare, that they consider it ^ as a marvellous providence, 
and me'rciful goodness of God to this nation, to preserve 
theii' said majesties^ royal persons most happily to reign 
over us on the throne of their micestors, for which, from the 
bottom of their hearts, they return their humblest thanks 
and praises.’ — The legislature plainly had in view the Act of 
Recognition of the first of Queen Elizabeth, .Chap. 3d, and of 
that of James the First, Chap. 1st, both acts strongly declara- 
tory of the inheritable nature of the crown ; and in many 
10 parts they follow, with a nearly literal precision, the words 
and even the form of thanksgiving, which is found in these 
- old declaratory statutes. 

Tlie two houses, in the act of king William, did not thank 
God that they had found a fair opportunity to assert a right 
to choose their own governors, much less to make an elec- 
tion the 07ily laioful title to the crown. Their having been 
in a condition to avoid the very appearance of it, as much 
as possible, was by them considered as a providential 
escape. They threw a politic, well-wrought veil over every 
20 circumstance tending to weaken the rights, which in the 
meliorated order of succession they meant to perpetuate : 
or which might furnish a precedent for any future departure 
"from what they had then settled for ever. Accordingly, that 
they might not relax the nerves of their monarchy, and that 
they might preserve a close conformity to the practice of 
their ancestors, as it appeared in the declaratory statutes of 
Queen Mary* and Queen Elizabeth, in the next clause they 
vest, by recognition, in their majesties, all the legal preroga- 
tives of the crown, declaring, ‘ that in them they are most 
30 fully, rightfully, and entirely invested, incorporated, uiaited, 
and annexed.’ In the clause which follow^, for preventing 
questions, by reason of any pretended titles to the crown, 
they declare (observing also in this the traditionary language, 
along with the traditionary policy of the nation, and repeat- 
ing as from a rubric the language of the preceding acts of 
* 1st Mary, Sess. 3. ch. 1. 
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Elizabeth and James) that on the preserving ‘a certainty • 
in the succession thereof, the unity, peace, and tranquillity of 
this nation doth, under God, wholly depend.’ 

They knew that a doubtful title of succession would 
but too much resemble an election ; and that an election 
would be utterly destructive of the ‘ unity, peace, and tran- 
quillity of this nation,’ which they thought to be con- 
siderations of some moment. To provide for these objects, 
and therefore to exclude for ever the Old Jewry doctrine of 
^a right to choose our own governors,’ they follow with 10 
a clause, containing a most solemn pledge, taken from the 
preceding act of Queen Elizabeth, as solemn a pledge 
as ever was or can be given in favour of an hereditary 
succession, and as solemn a renunciation as could be made 
of the principles by this society imputed to them. ‘The 
lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, do, in the name 
of all the people aforesaid, most humbly and faithfully 
submit thcTmehes^ their heirs and posterities for ever ; and do 
faithfully promise, that they will stand to, maintain, and 
defend their said majesties, and also the limitation of the 20 
crown, herein specified and contained, to the utmost of their 
powers,’ &e. &c. 

So far is it from being true, that we acquired a right by 
the Revolution to elect our kings, that if we had possessed it 
before, the English nation did at that time most solemnly 
I'en ounce and abdicate it, for themselves and for all their 
posterity for ever. These gentl^imen may value themselves 
as much as they please on their whig principles ; but 1 never 
desire to be thought a better whig than Lord Somers ; or to 
understand the principles of the Revolution better than 30 
those by whon\, it was brought about ; or to read in the 
declaration of right any mysteries unknown to those whose 
penetratiijfg style has engraved in our ordinances, and in our 
hearts, the words and spirit of that immortal law. 

It is true that, aided with the powers derived from force 
and opportunity, the nation was at that time, in some sense, 
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free to take wliat course it pleased for filling the throne ; hut 
only free to do so upon the same grounds on which they 
might have wholly abolished their monarchy, and every other 
part of their constitution. However they did not think such 
bold changes within their commission. It is indeed difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to give limits to the mere abstract com- 
petence of the supreme power, such as was exercised by 
parliament at that time ; but the limits of a moral compe- 
tence, subjecting, even in po’wers more indisputably sovereign, 
10 occasional will to permanent reason, and to the steady 
maxims of faith, justice, and fixed fundamental policy, are 
perfectly intelligible, and perfectly binding upon those who 
exercise any authority, under any name, or under any title, 
in the state. The house of lords, for instance, is not morally 
competent to dissolve the house of commons ; no, nor even 
to dissolve itself, nor to abdicate, if it would, its portion in 
the legislature of the kingdom. Though a king may abdicate 
for his own person, he cannot abdicate for the monarchy. 
By as strong, or by a stronger reason, the house of commons 
20 cannot renounce its share of authority. The engagement 
and pact of society, which generally goes by the name of the 
constitution, forbids such invasion and such surrender. The 
‘^constituent parts of a state are obliged to hold their public 
faith with each other, and with all those wdio derive any 
serious interest under their engagements, as much as the 
whole state is bound to keep. its faith with separate com- 
munities. Otherwise competence and power would soon be 
confounded, and no law be left but the will of a prevailing 
force. On this principle the succession of the crown has 
30 always been what it now is, an hereditary succession by 
law : in the old line it was a succession by the common law ; 
in the new, by the statute law, operating on the principles 
of the common law, not changing the subs tanc^ but regu- 
lating the mode, and describing the persons. Both these 
descriptions of law are of the same force, and are derived 
from an equal authority, emanating from the common agree- 
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ment and original compact of the state, communi sponsione 
reipuhlicce^ and as such are equally binding on king, and 
people too, as long as the terms are observed, and they 
continue the same body politic. 

It is far from impossible to reconcile, if we do not suffer 
ourselves to be entangled in the mazes of metaphysic 
sophistry, the use both of a fixed rule and an occasional 
deviation ; the sacredness of an hereditary principle of suc- 
cession in our governnient, with a power of change in its 
application in cases of extreme emergency. Even in that 10 
extremity (if we take the measure of our rights by ojur 
exercise of them at the Bevolution) the change is to be con- 
fined to the peccant part only ; to the part which produced 
the necessary deviation ; and even then it is to be effected 
without a decomposition of the whole civil and political mass, 
for the purpose of originating a new civil order out of the 
first elements of society. 

A state without the means of some change is without the 
means of its conservation. Without such means it might 
even risk the loss of that part of the constitution which 20 
it wished the most religiously to preserve. The two prin- 
ciples of conservation and correction operated strongly at 
the two critical periods of the Restoration and Bevolution,- 
when England found itself without a king. At both those 
periods the nation had lost the bond of union in their 
ancient edifice ; they did not, however, dissolve the whole 
fabric. On the contrary, in both cases they regenerated the 
deficient part of the old constitution through the parts which 
were not impaired. They kept these old parts exactly as 
they were, that the part recovered might be suited to them. 30 
They acted by the ancient organized states in the shape 
of their old organization, and not by the organic inoleculce of 
a disband^l people. At no time, perhaps, did 'the sovereign 
legislature manifest a more tender regard to their funda- 
mental principle of British constitutional policy, than at the 
time of the Bevolution, when it deviated from the direct line 
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of hereditary succession. The crown was carried somewhat 
out of the line in which it had before moved ; but the new 
line was derived from the same stock. It was still a line of 
hereditary descent ; still an hereditary descent in the same 
blood, though an hereditary descent qualified with protest- 
antism. When the legislature altered the direction, but kept 
the principle, they shewed that they held it inviolable. 

On this principle, the law of inheritance had admitted 
some amendment in the old time, and long before the sera 
10 of the Revolution. Some time after the conquest great 
questions arose upon the legal principles of hereditary de- 
scent. It became a matter of doubt, whether the heir per 
capita or the heir per stirpes was to succeed ; but whether 
, the heir per capita gave way w^hen the heirdom per stirpes 
took place, or the Catholic heir, when the Protestant was 
preferred, the inheritable principle survived with a sort of 
immortality through all transmigrations — per annos 
statfortma domiis et avi numerantur avonm: 

[The race and realm from age to age remain^ 

20 And time hut lengthens iclth neio Imlcs the chainh\ 

This is the spirit of our constitution, not only in its settled 
course, but in all its revolutions. Whoever came in, or 
^however he came in, whether he obtained ■ the crown by law, 

' or by force, the hereditary succession was either continued 
or adopted. 

The gentlemen of the Society for Revolutions see nothing 
in that of 1688 but the devmtion from the constitution ; and 
they take the deviation from the principle for the principle. 
They have little regard to the obvious consequences of 
30 their doctrine, though they must see, that it leaves positive 
aTithority in very few of the positive institutions of this 
country. When such an unwarrantable maxim is once 
established, that no throne is lawful but the ^ctive, no 
one act of the princes who preceded the jera oT fictitious 
election can be valid. Do these theorists mean to imitate 
some ojf their predecessors, who dmgged the bodies of our 
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ancient sovereigns out of the quiet of their tombs ? Do they 
mean to attaint and disable backwards all the kings that 
have reigned before the Revolution, and consequently to 
stain the throne of England wuth the blot of a continual 
usurpation? Do they mean to invalidate, annul, or to call 
into question, together with the titles of the whole line of 
our kings, that great body of our statute law which passed 
under those whom they treat as usurpers? to annul laws 
uf inestimable value fo our liberties — of as great value at 
least as any which have passed at or since the period of 10 
the Revolution ? If kings, who did not owe their crown 
to the choice of their peoide, had no title to make laws, 
what will become of the statute cle tallagio non concedendo ? 

— of the petition of right ? — of the act of habeas coipns? 

Do these new doctors of the rights of men presume to 

■ mes the Second, who came to the 
od, according to the rules of a then 
was not to all intents and purposes 
and, before he had done any of those 
Y construed into an abdication of his 20 
it, much trouble in parliament might 
period these gentlemen commemoiale. 

1 bad king with a good title, and ngt 
an usurper. The princes who succeeded according to the 
act of parliament which settled the crown on the electress 
Sophia and on her descendants, being Protestants, ca,me in 
as much by a title of inheritance as King James did. He 
came in according to -the law, as it stood at his accession 
to the crown ; and the princes of the House of Brunswick 
came to the inheritance of the crown, not by election, but 30 
by the law, as it stood at their several accessions of 
Protestant descent and inheritance, as I hope I have shewn 
sufficien^. 

The 1 'w by which this royal family is specifically destined 
to the succession, is the act of the 12th and' 13th of King 
William. The terms of this act bind ‘us and our heirs, and 
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om poste7'ity^ to tLem, their heirs, and their posterity,' being 
Protestants, to the end of time, in the same words as the 
declaration of right had bound ns to the heirs of King William 
and Queen Mary. It therefore secures both an hereditary 
crown and an hereditary allegiance. On what ground, except 
the constitutional policy of forming an establishment to 
secure that kind of succession which is to preclude a choice 
of the people for ever, could the legislature have fastidiously 
rejected the fair and abundant choice 'which our own country 
10 presented to them, and searched in strange lands for a foreign 
princess, from whose womb the line of our future rulers were 
to derive their title to govern millions of men through a series 
of ages ? 

The Princess Sophia was named in the Act of Settlement 
of the 12th and 13th of King William, for a stock and root of 
inheritance to our kings, and not for her merits as a temporary 
administratrix of a power, which she might not, and in fact 
did not, herself ever exercise. She was adopted for one 
reason, and for one only, because, says the act, ‘ the most 
20 excellent Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager 
of Hanover, is daughter of the most excellent Princess Eliza- 
beth, late Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our late sovereign 
lord King James the First, of happy memory, and is hereby 
declared to be the next in succession in the Protestant line,’ 
&:c. &c.; ‘and the crown shall continue to the heirs of her 
body, being Protestants.’ This limitation was made by 
Parliament, that through the Princess Sopliia an inheritable 
line, not only was to be contmued in future but (what they 
thought very material) that through her it was to be con- 
30 nected with the old stock of inheritance in King James the 
First ; in order that the monarchy might preserve an un- 
broken unity tlirough all ages, and might be preserved, with 
safety to our religion, in the old approved mode by descent, 
in which, if our liberties had been once endangered^they had 
often, through all storms and struggles of prerogative and 
privilege, been preserved. They did well. No experience 
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has taught us, that in any other course or method than that ^ 
of an hereditary croicn, our liberties can be regularly per- 
petuated and preserved sacred as our hereditary right. An 
irregular, convulsive movement may be necessary to throw 
off an irregular, convulsive disease. But the course of succes- 
sion is the healthy habit of the British constitution. Was it 
that the legislature wanted, at the act for the limitation of 
the crown in the Hanoverian line, drawn through the female 
descendants of James^the First, a due sense of the inconven- 
iences of having two or three, or possibly more, foreigners in 10 
succession to the British throne ? No ! They had a due sense 
of the evils which might happen from such foreign rule, and 
more than a due sense of them. But a more decisive proof 
cannot be given of the full conviction of the British nation, 
that the principles of the Revolution did not authorize them 
to elect kings at their pleasure, and without any attention 
to the ancient fundamental principles of our government, than 
their continuing to adopt a plan of hereditary Protestant 
succession in the old line, with all the dangers and all the in- 
conveniences of its being a foreign line full before their eyes, 20. 
and operating with the utmost force upon their minds. 

A few }^ears ago I should be ashamed to overload a matter, 
so capable of supporting Itself, by the then uunecessai’y 
support of any argument ; but this seditious, unconstitutional 
doctrine is now publicly taught, avowed, and printed. The 
dislike I feel to revolutions, the signals for which have so 
often been given from pulpit^; the spirit of change that is 
gone abroad ; the total contempt which prevails with you, and 
may come to prevail with us, of all ancient institutions, when 
set in opposition to a present sense of convenience, or to the 30 
bent of a present inclination : all these considerations make 
it not unadvisable, in my opinion, to call back our attention 
to the^ue principles of our own domestic laws; that you, 
my Fibneh friend, should begin to know, and that we should 
continue to cherish them. We ought not, on either side of 
the water, to suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by the 
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, counterfeit wares whicli some persons, by a double fraud, 
expoi't to* you in illicit bottoms as raw commodities of British 
growth, though wholly alien to our soil, in order aftei’wards 
to smuggle them back again into this country, manufactured 
after the newest Paris fashion of an improved liberty. 

The people of England will not ape the fashions they have 
never tried ; nor go back to those which they have found 
mischievous on trial. The}^ look upon the legal hereditary 
succession of their crown as among their rights, not as among 
10 their wrongs ; as a benefit, not as a grievance ; as a security 
for their liberty, not as a badge of servitude. They look on 
the frame of their commonwealth, such as it stands, to be of 
inestimable value ; and they conceive the undisturbed succes- 
sion of the crown to be a pledge of the stability and per- 
petuity of all the other members of our constitution. 

I shall beg leave, before I go any further, to take notice of 
some paltry artifices, which the abettors of election as the 
only lawful title to the crown, are ready to employ, in order 
to render the support of the just principles of our constitu- 
20 tion a task somewhat invidious. These sophisters substitute 
a fictitious cause, and feigned personages, in whose favour 
they suppose you engaged, whenever you defend the inherit- 
able iiature of the crown. It is common with them to’ dis- 
pute as if they were in a conflict with some of those exploded 
fanatics of slavery, w^ho formerly maintained, what I believe 
no creature now maintains, ‘that the crown is held by divine, 
hereditary, and indefeasible nght.’— These old fanatics of 
single arbitrary power dogmatized as if hereditary royalty 
was the only lawful government in the world, just as our new 
30 fanatics of popular arbitrary power maintain that a popular 
election is the sole lawful source of authority. The old pre- 
rogative enthusiasts, it is true, did speculate "foolishly, and 
perhaps impiously too, as if monarchy had more of a divine 
sanction than any other mode of government ; ancmas if a 
^ right to govern by inheritance were in strictness indefeasible 
in every person, w^ho shoxild be found in the succession to a 
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tlirone, and under every circumstance, which no civil or 
political right can be. But an absurd opinion concerning the 
king’s hereditary right to the crown does not prejudice one 
that is rational, and bottomed upon solid principles of law and 
policy. If all the absurd theories of lawyers and divines 
were to vitiate the objects in which they are conversant, we 
should have no law, and no religion, left in the world. But 
an absui'd theory on one side of a question forms no justifica- 
tion for alleging a ffise fact, or promulgating mischievous 
maxims, on the other. 10 

The second claim of the Revolution Society is ‘a right of 
cashiering their governors for misconduct,^ Perhaps the ap- 
prehensions our ancestors entertained of forming siTch a pre- 
cedent as that ‘ of cashiering for miscoi\duct,’ was the cause 
that the declaration of the act which implied the abdication 
of King James, was, if it had any fault, rather too guarded, 
and too circumstantial.* But all this guard, and all this 
accumulation of circumstances, serves to shew the spirit 
of caution which predominated in the national councils, 
in a situation in which men irritated by oppression, and 20 
elevated by a triumph over it, are apt to abandon them- 
selves to violent and extreme courses : it shews the anxiety 
of the great men who influenced the conduct of affairs at 
that great event, to make the Revolution a parent of settle- 
ment, and not a nursery of future revolutions. 

No government could stand a moment, if it could be ' 
blown down with anything so loose and indefinite as an 
opinion of ^ misconduct.^ They who led at the Revolution,' 
grounded the virtual abdication of King James upon no 
such light and uncertain principle. They charged hinj 30 

* ‘That King James the second, having endeavoured to siibvei't the 
constitutwn of the kingdom,' by breaking the original contract between 
king ana people, and by the advice of jesnits, and other wicked persons, 
having violated the fvvdawental laws, and hainng withdrawn himself out 
of the kingdom^ hath abdicated the government, and the throne is thereby # 
vacant f 
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^ with notliing less than a design, confirmed by a multitude 
of illegal. overt acts, to subvert the Frotestant church and 
state^ and their fundamental^ unquestionable laws and liber- 
ties : they charged him with having broken the original 
contract between king and people. This was more than 
misconduct. A grave and over-ruling necessity obliged 
them to take the step they took, and took with infinite 
reluctance, as under that most rigorous of all laws. Their 
trust for the future preservation of ^ the constitution was 
10 not ill future revolutions. The grand policy of all their 
regulations was to render it almost impracticable for any 
future sovereign to compel the states of the kingdom to 
have agaiii recourse to those violent remedies. Tliey left 
the crown what, in the eye and estimation of law, it liad 
ever been, perfectly irresponsible. In order to lighten the 
crown still further, tliey aggravated responsibility on ministers 
of state. By the statute of the 1st of king William, sess. 2nd, 
called ‘ the act for declaring the rights and liberties of the 
subject^ and for settling ther succession of the croicnj they 
20 enacted, that the ministers should serve the crown on the 
terms of that declaration. They secured soon after the 
frequent meetings of ^parliaments by which the whole govern- 
ment would be under the constant inspection and active 
control of the popular representatives and of the magnates 
of the kingdom. In the next great constitutional act, tliat 
of the I2th and 13th of King William, for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better securing the rights and 
liberties of the subject, they provided, ‘that no pardon 
under the great seal of England should be pleadable to 
30 impeachment by the commons in parliament.’ The rule 
laid down for government in the Declaration of Right, the 
constant inspection of parliament, the ' practical claim of 
. impeachment, they thought infinitely a better security not 
only for their constitutional liberty, but against tile vices 
^ of administration, than the reservation of a right so difficult 
in the practice, so uncertain in the issue, and often so 
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mischievous in the consequences, as that of ‘cashiering 
their governors.’ 

Dr. Price, in this sermon,* condemns very properly the 
practice of gross, adulatory addresses to kings. Instead of 
this fulsome style, he proposes that his majesty should be 
told, on occasions of congratulation, that ‘ he is to consider 
himself as more properly the servant than the sovereign of 
his people.’ For a compliment, _ this new form of address 
does not seem to be vef^ soothing. Those who are servants, 
in name, as well as in effect, do not like to be told of their 10 
situation, their duty, and their obligations. The slave, in the 
old play, tells his master, ‘ Haec commemomtio est quasi expro- 
hmtio^ [friiis reininder sounds like a reproach.'\ It is not 
pleasant as compliment ; it is not wholesome as instruction. 
After all, if the king were to bring himself to eclio this new 
kind of address, to adopt it in terms, and even to take the 
appellation of Servant of the People as his royal style, how 
either he or we should be much mended by it, I cannot 
imagine. I have seen very assuming letters, signed, ‘Your 
most obedient, humble servant.’ The proudest domination 20 
that ever was endured on earth took a title of still greater 
humility than that which is now proposed for sovereigns by 
the Apostle of Liberty. Kings and nations were trample^i 
upon by the foot of one calling himself ‘ the Servant of Ser- 
vants ;’ and mandates for deposing sovereigns were sealed with 
the signet of ‘ the Fisherman.’ 

I should have considered all this as no more than a sort of 
flippant vain discourse, in which, as in an unsavoury fume, 
several persons suffer the spirit of liberty to evaporate, if it 
were not plainly in support of the idea, and a part of the 30 
scheme, of ‘ cashiering kings for misconduct.’ In that light 
it is worth sonTe observation. 

Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the servants of the • 
people, ]!?ecause their power has no other rational end than 
that of the general advantage; but it is not true that they are, 

^ P. 22, 23, 24. 
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in the ordinary sense (by our constitution, at least) any thing 
like servjants ; the essence of whose situation is to obey the 
commands of some other, and to be removeable at pleasure. 
But the king of Great Britain obeys no other person ; all 
other persons are individually, and collectively too, under him, 
and owe to him a legal obedience. The law, which knows 
neither to flatter nor to insult, calls this high magistrate, not 
our servant, as this humble Divine calls him, but ^ our sove- 
reign Loi'd the King and we, on oui’^parts, have learned to 
10 speak only the primitive language of the law, and not the 
confused jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey the law in 
him, our constitution has made no sort of provision towards 
rendering him, as a servant, in any degree responsible. Our 
constitution knows nothing of a magistrate like the Justicia of 
Arragon ; nor of any court legally appointed, nor of any 
process legally settled for submitting the king to the respon- 
sibility belonging to all servants. In this he is not distin- 
guished from the commons and the lords ; wdio, in their 
20 several public capacities, can never be called to an account 
for their conduct ; although the Revolution Society chooses 
to assert, in direct opposition to one of the wdsest and most 
beautiful parts of our constitution, that ‘ a king is ho more 
than the first servant of the public, created by it, and 
responsible to , 

111 would our ancestors at the Revolution have deserved 
their fame for wisdom, if they had found no -security for 
their freedom, but in rendeiing their government feeble in its 
operations, and precarious in its tenure ; if they had been 
30 able to contidve no better remedy against ai'bitrary powder 
than civil confusion. Let these gentlemen state who that 
repres&ntatwe public is to whom they will affirhi the king, as 
a servant, to be responsible. It will be then time enough for 
me to produce to them the positive .statute law which affirms 
that he is not. 

. Tlie ceremony of cashiering kings, of wdiich these gentle- 
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men talk so much at their ease, can rarely, if ever, be per- 
formed without force. It then becomes a case of war, and 
not of constitution. Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues amongst arms ; and tribunals fall to the ground with 
the peace they are no longer able to uphold. The Revolution 
of 1688 was obtained by a just war, in the only case in 
which any war, and much more a civil war, can be just. 
‘Justa bella qiiibus necessaria^ [Wars are just when they 
are tmiavoidahle^ ThS question of dethroning, or, if these 
gentlemen like the phrase better, ‘cashiering^ kings, will 10 
always be, as it has always been, an exti'aordinary ques- 
tion of state, and wholly out of the law ; a question (like 
all other questions of state) of dispositions, and of means, 
and of probable consequences, rather than of positive rights. 

As it was not made for common abuses, so it is not to be 
agitated by common minds. The speculative line of de- 
marca,tion, where obedience ought to end, and resistance 
must begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily definable. It is 
not a single act, or a single event, which determines it. 
Governments must be abused and deranged indeed, before it 20 
can be thought of ; and the prospect of the future must be 
as bad as the experience of the past. Wlien things are in 
that lamentable condition, the nature of the disease is 
indicate the remedy to those whom nature has qualified to 
administer in extremities this critical, ambiguous, bitter 
potion to a distempered state. Times and occasions, and 
provocations, will teach their own lessons. The wise will 
determine from the gravity of %he case ; the irritable from 
sensibility to oppression ; the high-minded from disdain and 
indignation at abusive power in unworthy hands ; the brave 30 
and bold from the love of honourable danger in a generous 
cause : but, with or without right, a revolution will be the 
very last resource of the thinking and the good. 

The third head of right, asserted by the prilpit of the Old 
Jewry, namely, the ‘right to form a government for our- 

c 
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selves/ has, at least, as little countenance from any tiling 
“ done at, the Revolution, either in precedent or principle, as 
the two first of their claims. The Revolution was made to 
preserve our ancient indisputable laws and liberties, and that 
ancimt constitution of government which is our only security 
for law and liberty. If you are desirous of knowing the 
sph'it of our constitution, and the policy which predominated 
in that great period which has secured it to this hour, pray 
look for both in our histories, in oin^ records, in our acts of 
10 parliament, and journals of parliament, and not in the sermons 
of the Old Jewry, and the after-dinner toasts of the Revolu- 
tion Society, In the former you will find other ideas and 
another language. Such a claim is as ill-suited to our temper 
and wishes as it is unsupported by any appearance of authority. 
The very idea of the fabrication of a new government is 
enough to fill us with disgust and horror. We wished at the 
period of the Revolution, and do now wish, to derive all we 
possess as an inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that 
body and stock of inheritance we have taken care not to 
20 inoculate any scion alien to the nature of the original plant. 
All the reformations w^e have hitherto made, have proceeded 
upon the principle of reference to antiquity ; and I hope, nay 
I am persuaded, that all those which possibly may be made 
hereafter, will be carefully formed upon analogical precedent, 
authority, and example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. You will 
see that Sir Edward Coke, that great oracle of our law, and 
indeed all the great men wlio follow him, to Blackstone,'^ 
are industrious to prove the pedigree of our libei'ties They 
30 endeavour to prove, that the ancient charter, the Magna 
Cliarta of King John, was connected with another positive 
charter from Henry I. and that both the one® and the other 
were nothing more than a re-affirmance of the still more 
ancient standing law of the kingdom. In the matter of fact, 
for the greater part, these authors appear to be in the riglit ; 

* See Blackstone’s Magna Oharta, printed at Oxford, 1750. 
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perhaps not always : bnt if the lawyers mistake in some , 
particulars, it proves my position still the more strongly ; 
becaiise it demonstrates the powerful prepossession towards 
antiquity, with which the minds of all our lawyers and 
legislators, and of all the people whom they wish to influ- 
ence, have been always filled ; and the stationary policy of 
this kingdom in considering their most sacred rights and 
franchises as an inheritance. 

In the famous law of the 3rd of Cliarles I. called the 
Petition of Eighty the parliament says to the king, ‘Your 10 
subjects have inherited this freedom,’ claiming their franchises, 
not on abstract principles as the ‘ rights of men,’ but as the 
rights of Englishmen, and as a patiimony derived from their 
forefathers. Selden, and the other profoundly learned men, 
who drew this petition of right, were as well acquainted, at 
least, with all the general theories concerning the ‘ rights of 
men,’ as any of the discoursers in our pulpits, or on your 
tribune ; full as well as Dr. Price, or as the Abb6 Sieyes. 
But, for reasons worthy of that practical wisdom which 
superseded their theoretic science, they preferred this posi- 20 
tive, recorded, hereditary title to all which can be dear to the 
man and the citizen, to that vague speculative right, which 
exposed their sure inheritance to be scrambled for and tori? 
to pieces by every wild litigious spirit. 

The same policy pervades all the laws which have since 
been made for the preservation of our liberties. In the 1st 
of William and Mary, in the ^famous statute, called the 
Declaration of Right, the two houses utter not a syllable of 
‘a right to frame a government for themselves.’ You will 
see, that their whole care was to secure the religion, laws, 30 
and liberties, that had been long possessed, and had been 
lately endangered. ‘Taking* into their most serious con- 
sideration the heet means for making such an establishment, 
that their religion, laws, and liberties might not be in danger 
of being again subverted,’ they auspicate all their proceedings, 

1 W. and M. 
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by stating as some of those lest means, ‘ in the first place ’ to do 
‘as their aTwestors in like cases have nsiudly done for vindi- 
cating their ancient rights and liberties, to declare 
then they pray the king and queen, ‘ that it may be declared 
and enacted, that all and singular the rights and liberties 
asserted and declared are the true ancient and indubitable 
rights and liberties of the people of this kingdom.’ 

You will observe, that from Magna Charta to the De- 
claration of Right, it has been the*\niiforni policy of our' 

10 constitution to claim and assert our liberties, as an entailed 
inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be 
transmitted to our posterity ; as an estate specially belonging 
to the people of this kingdom without any reference what- 
ever to any other more general or prior right. By this 
means our constitution preserves an unity in so great a 
diversity of its parts. We have an inheritable crown ; an 
inheritable peerage ; and an house of commons and a people 
inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties, fi^om a long 
line of ancestors. 

20 This policy appears to me to be the result of profound re- 
- flection ; or rather the happy eflfect of following nature, which 
is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A spirit of inno- 
vation is generally the result of a selfish temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to posterity, who never look 
backward to their ancestors. Besides, the people of England 
well know, that the idea of inheritance -furnishes a sure prin- 
ciple of conservation, and a sure principle of ti’ansniission ; 
without at all excluding a principle of improvement. It 
leaves acquisition free ; but it secures what it acquires. 

30 Whatever advantages are obtained by a state proceeding on 
these maxims, are locked fast as in a sort of family settle- 
ment ; grasped as in a kind of mortmain for ^ver. By a con- 
stitutional policy, working after the pattern of nature, we 
receive, we hold, we transmit qur governmeiit and our privi- 
leges, in the same manner in which we enjoy and transmit 
our property and our lives. The institutions of policy, the 
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goods of fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed down, 
to us and from us, in the same course and order. Our political 
system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry wuth 
the order of the world, and with the mode of existence decreed 
to a permanent body composed of transitory parts ; w^herein, 
by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding to- 
gether the great mysterious incorporation of the human race, 
the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, 
but in a condition 0? unchangeable constancy, moves on 
through the varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, 10 
and progression. Thus, by preserving the method of nature 
in the conduct of the state, in what we improve, we are never 
wholly new ; in what we retain we are never wholly obsolete. 

By adhering in this maimer and on those principles to our 
forefathers, w^e are guided not by the superstition of anti- 
quarians, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this 
choice of inheritance we have given to our frame of polity the 
image of a relation in blood ; binding up the constitution of 
our country with our dearest domestic ties ; adopting our 
fundamental laws into the bosom of our family affections ; 20 
keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth of all 
their combined and mutually reflected charities, our state, 
our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars. 

Through the same plan of a conformity to nature in our 
artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid of her unerring 
and powerful instincts, to fortify the fallible and feeble con- 
trivances of our reason, we have derived several other, and 
those no small benefits, from ^considering our liberties in 
the light of an inheritance. Always acting as if in the pres- 
ence of canonized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading 30 
in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful 
gravity. Th^ idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a 
sense of habitual native dignity,, which prevents that upstart 
insolence almost inevitably adhering to and disgracing those 
who are the first acquirers of any distinction. By this means 
our liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries an imposing 
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aud majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and illustrating 
' ancestors. It has its hearings and its ensigns armorial. It 
has its gallery of portraits ; its monumental inscriptions ; its 
records, evidences, and titles. We procure reverence to our 
civil institutions on the principle upon which nature teaches 
us to revere individual men ; on account of their age ; and on 
account of those from whom they are descended. All your 
sophisters cannot produce any thing better adapted to pre- 
serve a rational and manly freedom tlRrn the course that we 
10 have, pui’sued, who have chosen our nature rather than our 
speculations, our breasts rather than our inventions, for the 
great conservatories and magazines of our rights and privi- 
leges. 

You might, if you pleased, have profited of our example, 
and have given to your recovered freedom a correspondent 
dignity. Your privileges, though discontinued, were not lost 
to memory. Your constitution, it is true, whilst you were 
out of possession, suffered waste and dilapidation ; but you 
possessed in some parts the walls, and in all the foundations, 
20 of a noble and venerable castle. You might have repaii'ed 
those walls ; you might have built on those old foundations. 
Your constitution was suspended before it was perfected ; 
but you had the elements of a constitution very nearly as 
good as could be wished. In your old states you possessed that 
variety of parts corresponding with the various descriptions 
of which your community was happily composed ; you had 
all that combination, and aU ohat opposition of interests, you 
had that action and counteraction which, in the natural and 
in the political world, from the reciprocal struggle of dis- 
30 cordant powers, draws out the haiunony of the universe. 
These opposed and conflicting interests, which *you considered 
as so great a blemish in your old and in our present constitu- 
tion, interpose a salutary check to all precipitate resolutions ; 
they render deliberation a matter not of choice, but of 
necessity j they make all change a subject of com^promise^ 
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which naturally begets moderation ; they produce tempera- 
ments, preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualified 
reformations ; and rendering all the headlong exertions of 
arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, for ever imprac- 
ticable. Through that diversity of members and interests, 
general liberty had as many securities as there were separate 
views in the several orders ; whilst by pressing down the 
whole by the weight of a real monarchy, the separate parts 
would have been prevefited from warping and starting from 
their allotted places. , 10 

You had all these advantages in your ancient states ; but 
you chose to act as if you had never been moulded into civil 
society, and had everything to begin anew. You began ill, 
because you began by despising everything that belonged to 
you. You set up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country appeared without much lustre in 
your eyes, you might have passed them by, and derived your 
claims from a more early race of ancestors. Under a pious 
predilection for those ancestors, your imaginations woilld have 
realized in them a standard of virtue and wisdom, beyond the 20 
vulgar practice of the hour and you would have risen with 
the example to whose imitation you aspired. Respecting your 
foi'efathers, you would have been taught to respect ymm;- 
selves. You would not have chosen to consider the French as a 
people of yesterday, as a nation of low-born servile wretches 
until the emancipating year of 1789. In order to furnish, at 
the expense of your honour, an excuse to your apologists here 
for several enormities of yours, you would not have been 
content to be represented as a gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly 
broke loose from the house of bondage, and therefore to be 30 
pardoned for your abuse of the liberty to which you were not 
accustomed and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy friend, 
have been wiser to have you thought, what I, for one, always 
thought you, a generous and gallant nation, long misled to 
your disadvantage by your high and romantic sentiments of 
fidelity, honour, and loyalty ; that events had been uirfavour- 
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able to you, but that you were not enslaved through any 
illiberal or servile disposition ; that in your most devoted 
submission, you were actuated by a principle of public spirit, 
and that it was your country you worshipped, in the person 
of your king? Had you made it to be understood, that in the 
delusion of this amiable error you had gone further than your 
wise ancestors ; that you were resolved to resume your 
ancient privileges, whilst you preserved the spirit of your 
ancient and your recent loyalty and fionour ; or, if diffident 
10 of yourselves, and not clearly discerning the almost obliter- 
ated constitution of your ancestors, you had looked to your 
neighbours in this land, who had ke])t alive the ancient prin- 
ciples and models of the old common law of Europe meliorated 
and adapted to its present state — by following wise examples 
you would have given now examples of wisdom to the w^orld. 
You would have rendered the cause of liberty venei'able in 
the eyes of every worthy mind in every nation. You would 
have shamed despotism from the earth, by showing that free- 
- dom was not only reconcilable, but as, when well disciplined 
20 it is, auxiliary to law. You would have had an unoppressive 
but a productive x’evenue. You would have had a flourishing 
commerce to feed it. Y on would have had a free constitution ; 
^ potent monarchy ; a disciplined army ; a reformed and 
venerated clergy ; a mitigated, but spirited nobility, to lead 
your virtue, not to ovexday it ; you would have had a liberal 
order of commons, to emulate and to recruit that nobility ; 
you would have had a pi’otected, satisfied, laborious, and 
obedient people, taught to seek and to recognize the happiness 
that is to be found by virtue in all conditions ; in wffiich con- 
30 sists the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that 
monstrous fiction, which, by inspiring false ideas and vain 
expectations into men destined to travel in the obscure walk 
of laborious life, serves only to aggravate and embitter that 
real inequality, which it never can remove ; and which the 
order of civil life establishes as much for the benefit of those 
whom it must leave in an humble state, as those whom it is 
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able to exalt to a condition more splendid, bnt not more 
happy. Yon had a smooth and easy career of felicity and 
glory laid open to yon, beyond anything recorded in the 
history of the world ; bnt yon have shewn that difficnlty is 
good for man. 

Compute yonr gains : see what is got by those extrava- 
gant and presnmptnons specnlations wliich have tanght yonr 
leaders to despise all their predecessors, and all their contem- 
poraries, and even to despise themselves, nntil the moment 
in which they became trnly despicable. By following those 10 
false lights, France has bought undisguised calamities at a 
higher price than any nation has purchased the most unequi- 
vocal blessings. France has bought poverty by crime ! 
France has not sacrificed her virtue to her mterest ; but she has 
abandoned her interest, that she might prostitute her virtue. 

All other nations have begun the fabric of a new government, 
or the reformation of an old, by establishing originally, or by 
enforcing with greater exactness, some rites or other of re- 
ligion. All other people have laid the foundations of civil 
freedom in severer manners, and a system of a more austere 20 
and masculine morality. France, when she let loose the 
reins of regal authority, doubled the licence of a ferocious 
dissoluteness in manners, and of an insolent irreligion in^ 
opinions and practices ; and has extended through all ranks 
of life, as if she were communicating some privilege, or 
laying open some secluded benefit, all the unhappy corrup- 
tions that usually were the disease of wealth and power. 
This is one of the new principles^bf equality in France. 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly disgraced 
the tone of lenient council in the cabinets of princes, and 30 
disarmed it of its most potent topics. -She has sanctified 
the dark suspicious maxims of tyrannous distimst ; and 
taught kings to tremble at (what will hereafter be called) the 
delusive plausibilities of moral politicians. Sovereigns will 
consider those who advise them to place an unlimited con- 
fidence in their people, as subverters of their thrones ; as 
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traitors wlio aim at their destruction, by leading tlieir easy 
good-nature', under specious pretences, to admit combina- 
tions of bold and faithless men into a participation of their 
power. This alone, if there were nothing else, is an irre- 
parable calamity to you and to mankind. Remember that 
your parliament of Paris told your king, that in calling the 
states together, he had nothing to fear but the prodigal excess 
of their zeal in providing for the support of the throne. It is 
right that these men should hide the^r heads. It is right that 
10 they should bear their part in the ruin which their counsel has 
brought on their sovereign and their country. Such sanguine 
declarations tend to lull authority aslee}) ; to encourage it 
rashly to engage in perilous adventures of untried policy ; to 
neglect those provisions, preparations, and ])recautions, which 
distinguish benevolence from imbecility ; and without which 
no man can answer for the salutary effect of any abstract })lan 
of government or of freedom. For want of these, they have 
seen the medicine of the state corrupted into its ])oisoii. 
They have seen the French rebel against a mild and law^ful 
20 monarch, with more fury, outrage, and insult, than ever any 
people has been known to rise against the most illegal 
usurper, or the most sanguinary tyrant. Their resistance 
^was made to concession ; their revolt was from protection ; 
their blow was aimed at an hand holding out graces, favours, 
and immunities. 

This was unnatural. The rest is in order. Tl)ey have 
fo\ind their punishment in their success. Ijaw^s overturned ; 
tribunals subverted ; industry without vigour ; commerce 
expiring ; the revenue unpaid, yet the people impoverished ; 
30 a church pillaged, and a state not relieved ; civil and military 
anarchy made the constitution of the kingdom ; evei 7 thing 
human and divine sacrificed to the idol of pTiblic credit, and 
national bankruptcy the consequence ; and to crown all, 
the paper securities of new, precarious, tottering }>ower, the 
- discredited paper securities of impoverished frand, and 
beggared rapine, held out as a currency for the support of 
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an empire, in lieu of tlie two great recognised species that 
represent the lasting conventional ci’edit of mankind, which 
disappeared and hid themselves in the earth from whence 
they came, when the principle of property, whose crea- 
tures and representatives they are, was systematically 
subverted. 

Were all these dreadful things necessary ? Were they the 
inevitable results of the desperate struggle of determined 
patriots, compelled to v%de through blood and tumult, to 
the quiet shore of a tranquil and prosperous liberty ? No ! 10 
nothing like it. The fresh ruins of France, which shock our 
feelings wherever we can turn our eyes, are not the devasta- 
tion of civil war ; they are the sad but instructive^monuments 
of rash and ignorant counsel in time of profound peace. 
They are the display of inconsiderate and presumptuous, 
because unresisted and irresistible authority. The persons 
who have thus squandered away the precious treasure of 
their cidmes, the persons who have made this prodigal and 
wild waste of public evils (the last stake reserved for the 
ultimate ransom of the state) have met in their progress with 20 
little, or rather with no opposition at all. Their whole 
march was more like a triumphal procession than the pro- 
gress of a war. Their pioneers have gone before them, and^ 
demolished and laid every thing level at their feet. Not one ' 
drop of their blood have they shed in the cause of the 
country they have ruined. They have made no sacrifices to 
their projects of greater consequence than their shoebuckles, 
whilst they were imprisoning tKeir king, murdering their 
Tellow citizens, and bathing in tears, and plunging in poverty 
and distress, thousands of worthy men and worthy families. 30 
Their cruelty has not even been the base result of fear. It 
has been the effect of their sense of perfect safety, in 
authorizing treasons, robberies, rapes, assassinations, 
slaughters, and burnings throughout their harassed land. 
But the cause of all was plain from the beginning. 

This unforced choice, this fond election of evil, would 
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appear perfectly unaccountable, if we did not consider the 
composition of the National Assembly ; I do not mean its 
formal constitution, which, as it now stands, is exceptionable 
enough, but the materials of which in a great measure it is 
composed, which is of ten thousand times greater conse- 
quence than all the formalities in the world. If we were to 
know nothing of this Assembly but by its title and function, 
no colours could paint to the imn^gination any thing more 
venerable. In that light the niincv of an enquirer, subdued 
10 by such an awful image as that of the virtue and wisdom of 
a whole people collected into a focus, would pause and 
hesitate in condemning things even of the very worst as}:>eot. 
Instead of blameable, they would appear only mysterious. 
But no ]]ame, no power, no function, no artificial institution 
whatsoever, can make the men of whom any system of 
authority is composed, any other than God, ami nature, and 
education, and their habits of life have made them. Ca])aci- 
ties beyond these the peojde have not to give. Virtue and 
wisdom may be the objects of their choice ; but their choice 
20 confers neither the one nor the other on those upon whom 
they lay their ordaining hands. They have not the engage- 
ment of nature, they have not the promise of revelation for 
^any such powers. 

After I had read over the list of the persons and de- 
scriptions elected into the Tiers Mat, nothing which they 
afterwards did could appear astonisliing. Among them, 
indeed, I saw some of kncvfn rank ; some of shining talents ; 
but of any practical experience in the state, not one man 
was to be found. The best were only men of thcoi'}". But 
30 whatever the distinguished few may have been, it is the sub- 
stance and mass of the body which constitutes its character, 
and must finally determine its direction. In all bodies, those 
who will lead, must also, in a considerable degree, follow. 
They must conform their propositions to the taste, talent, 
and disposition of those whom they wish to conduct : thei'e- 
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fore, if an 'Assembly is viciously or feebly composed in a 
very great part of it, nothing but such a supreme degree of 
virtue as very rarely appears in the world, and for that 
reason cannot enter into calculation, will prevent the men of 
talents disseminated through it from becoming only the 
expert instruments of absurd projects. If, what is the more 
likely event, instead of that unusual degree of virtue, they 
should be actuated by sinister ambition and a lust of mere- 
tricious glory, then the teeble part of the Assembly, to whom 
at first they conform, becomes in its turn the dupe and 10 
instrument of their designs. In this political traffic the 
leaders will be obliged to bow to the ignorance of their 
followers, and the followers to become subservient to the 
worst designs of their leaders. 

To secure any degree of sobriety in the propositions made 
by the leaders in any public assembly, they ought to respect, 
in some degree perhaps to fear, those whom they conduct. 

To be led any otherwise than blindly, the followers must be 
qualified, if not for actors, at least for judges ; they must also 
be judges of natural weight and authority. Nothing can 20 
secure a steady and moderate conduct in such assemblies, 
but that the body of them should be respectably composed, 
in point of condition in life, of permanent property, ^ 
education, and of such habits as enlarge and liberalize the 
understanding. 

In the calling of the states general of France, the first 
thing which struck me, was great departure from the 
ancient course. I found the representation for the Third 
Estate composed of six hundred persons. They were equal 
in number to the representatives of both of the other orders. -30 
If the orders were to act separately, the number would not, 
beyond the consideration of the expense, be of much 
moment. But when it became apparent that the three 
orders were to be melted dowm into one, the policy and 
necessary effect of this numerous representation became 
obvious, A very small desertion from either of the other two 
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orders must throw the power of both into the hands of the 
third. In fact, the whole power of the state was soon resolved 
into that body. Its due composition became therefore of 
infinitely the greater importance. 

Judge, Sir, of my surprise, wdien I found that a very great 
proportion of the Assembly (a majority, I believe, of the 
members who attended) was composed of practitioners in the 
law. It was composed not of distinguished magistrates, who 
had given pledges to their country of' their science, prudence, 
10 and integrity ; not of leading advocates, the glory of the bar ; 
not of renowned professors in universities ; — but for the far 
greater part, as it must in such a number, of the inferior, 
unlearned, mechanical, merely instrumental members of the 
profession. There were distinguished exceptions ; but the 
general composition was of obscure provincial advocates, of 
stewards of petty local jurisdictions, country attornies, nota- 
ries, and the whole train of the ministers of municipal litiga- 
tion, the fomentors and conductors of the petty war of village 
vexation. From the moment I read the list I saw distinctly, 
20 and very nearly as it has happened, all that was to follow. 
The degree of estimation in which any profession is held 
becomes the standard of the estimation in which the profes- 
-^ors hold themselves. Whatever the personal merits of 
many individual lawyers might have been, and in many it was 
undoubtedly very considerable, in that military kingdom, no 
part of the profession had been much regarded, except the 
highest of all, who often united to their professional offices 
great family splendour, and^were invested with great ])ow’er 
and authority. These certainly were highly respected, and 
30 even with no small degree of awe. The next rank was not 
much esteemed ; the mechanical part was in a very low 
degree of rejDute. * 

Whenever the supreme authority is invested in a body so 
composed, it must evidently produce the consequences of 
supreme authority placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to respect themselves ; who had no previous 
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fortune in character at stake ; who could not be expected to 
bear with moderation, or to conduct with discretion, a power 
which they themselves, more than any others, must be sun 
prised to find in their hands. Who could flatter himself that 
these men, suddenly, and, as it were, by enchantment, 
snatched from the humblest rank of subordination, would 
not be intoxicated with their unprepared greatness ? Who 
could conceive, that men who are habitually meddling, 
daring, subtle, active, of litigious dispositions and unquiet 
minds, would easily fall back into their old condition of 10 
obscure contention, and laborious, low, unprofitable chicane ? 
Who could doubt but that, at any expense to the state, of 
which they understood nothing, they must pursue their 
private interests, which they understood but too well ? It 
was not an event depending on chance or contingency. It 
was inevitable ; it was necessary ; it was planted in the nature 
of things. They must joi7i (if their capacity did not peianit 
them to lead) in any project which could procure to them a 
litigious constitution; which could lay open to them those in- 
numerable lucrative jobs which follow in the train of all great 20 
convulsions and revolutions in the state, and particularly in 
all great and violent permutations of property. Was it to be 
expected that they would attend to the stability of property, ^ 
whose existence had always depended upon whatever rendered 
property questionable, ambiguous, and insecure ? Their 
objects would be enlarged with their elevation, but their dis- 
position and habits, and mode of accomplishing their designs, 
must remain the same. 

Well ! but these men were to be tempered and restrained 
by other descriptions, of more sober minds, and more en- 30 
larged understandings. Were they then to be awed by the 
super-eminent auThority and awful dignity of an handful of 
country dawns who have seats in that Assembly, some of 
whom are said not to be able to read and write ? and by not 
a greater number of traders, who, though somewhat more 
instructed, and more conspicuous in the order of society. 
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^had never known anything beyond their counting-house ? 
No ! both these descriptions were more formed to be over- 
borne and swayed by the intrigues and artifices of lawyers, 
than to become their counterpoise. W ith such a dangerous 
disproportion, the whole must needs be governed by them. 
To the faculty of law was joined a pretty considerable pro- 
portion of the faculty of medicine. This faculty had not, 
any more than that of the law, possessed in France its just 
estimation. Its professors therefore must have the qualities 
10 of men not habituated to sentiments of dignity. But sup- 
posing they had ranked as they ought to do, and as with us 
they do actually, the sides of sick beds are not the academies 
for forming statesmen and legislators. Then came tlic dealers 
in stocks and funds, who must be eager, at any expense, to 
change their ideal paper wealth for the more solid substance 
of land. To these were joined men of other descriptions, 
from whom as little knowledge of or attention to the interests 
of a great state was to be expected, and as little regard to the 
stability of any institution ; men formed to be instruments, 
20 not controls. Such in general was the composition of the 
Tiers Etat in the National Assembly ; in which was scarcely 
to be perceived the slightest traces of what we call the 
^ natural landed interest of the country. 

We know that the British house of commons, without 
shutting its doors to any merit in any class, is, by the sure 
operation of adequate causes, filled with every thing illustrious 
in rank, in descent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, 
in cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, and- politic dis- 
tinction, that the country can afford. But supposing, what 
30 hardly can be supposed as a case, that the house of commons 
should be composed in the same manner with the Tiers Etat 
in France, would this dominion of chicaiTe be borne with 
patience, or even conceived without horror? God forbid I 
should insinuate any thing derogatory to that profession, 
which is another priesthood, administering the rites of 
sacred justice. But whilst I revere men in the functions 
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which belong to them, and would do as much as one man can 
do, to prevent their exclusion from any, I cannot, to flatter 
them, give the lie to nature. They are good and useful in 
the composition ; they must be mischievous if they pre- 
ponderate so as virtually to become the whole. Their very 
excellence in their peculiar functions may be far from a 
qualification for others. It caimot escape observation, that 
when men are too much confined to professional and faculty 
habits, and, as it were, inveterate in the recurrent employ- 
ment of that narrow circle, they are rather disabled than 10 
qualified for whatever depends on the knowledge of mankind, 
on experience in mixed affairs, on a comprehensive connected 
view of the various complicated external and internal interests 
which go to the formation of that multifarious thing called a 
state. 

After all, if the house of commons were to have an wholly 
professional and faculty composition, what is the power of 
the house of commons, circumscribed and shut in by the 
immoveable barriers of laws, usages, positive rules of doctrine 
and practice, counterpoised by the house of lords, and every 20 
moment of its existence at the discretion of the crown to con- 
tinue, prorogue, or dissolve us ? The power of the house of 
commons, direct or indirect, is indeed great ; and long may it ^ 
be able to preserve its greatness, and the spirit belongiiig to 
true greatness, at the full ; and it will do so, as long as it can 
keep the breakers of law in India from becoming the makers 
of law for England. The power^ however, of the house of 
commons, when least diminished, is as a drop of water in the 
ocean, compared to that residing in a settled majority of your 
National Assembly, That Assembly, since the destruction 30 
of the orders, has no fundamental law, no strict convention, 
no respected usage to restrain it. Instead of finding them- 
selves obliged to conform to a fixed constitution, they have a " 
power to make a constitution which shall conform to their 
designs. Nothing in heaven or upon earth can serve as a 
control on them. What ought to be the heads, the hearts, 
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the dispositions, that are qualified, or that dare, not only to 
make laws under a fixed, constitution, but at one heat to 
strike out a totally new constitution for a great kingdom, and 
in every part of it, from the monarch on the throne to the 
vestry of a parish ? But— rush iu wheir angels fear to 
tread' In such a state of unbounded power, for undefined 
and imdefinable purposes, the evil of a moral and almost 
physical inaptitude of the man to the function must be the 
greatest we can conceive to hap])Jn in the management of 
10 human affairs. 

Having considered the composition of the third estate as 
it stood in its original feme, I took a view of the represen- 
tatives of the clergy. There too it a])peared, that full as little 
regard was had to the general security of propcnby, or to the 
aptitude of the deputies for their public lairposes, in the 
principles of their election. That election was so contrived 
as to send a very large proportion of mere coinitry curates to 
the great and arduous work of new-modelling a state ; men 
who never had seen the state so much as in a ])icture ; men 
20 who knew nothing of the world beyond the bounds of an 
obscure village ; who, immersed in hopeless ])overty, could 
regard all property, whether secular or ecclesiastical, with no 
^ other eye than that of envy ; among whom must be many, 
who, for the smallest hope of the meanest dividend in plunder, 
would readily join in any attempts upon a body of wealth, in 
which they could hardly look to have any share, except in a 
general scramble. Instead of balancing the power of the 
active chicaners in the ofher assembly, these curates must 
necessarily become the active coadjutors, or at best the passive 
30 instruments of those by whom they had been habitually 
guided in their petty village concerns. They too could hardly 
be the most conscientious of their kind, wh5, presuming upon 
them incompetent uudei'standing, could intrigue for a trust 
which led them from their natural relation to their flocks, 
and their natural spheres of action, to undertake the regenera- 
tion of kingdoms. This preponderating weight being added 
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to the force of the body of chicane in the Tiers Etat, com- 
pleted that momentum of ignorance, rashness, presumption, 
and lust of plunder, which nothing has been able to resist. 

To observing men it must have appeared from the begin- 
ning, that the majority of the Third Estate, in conjunction 
with such a deputation from the clergy as I have described, 
whilst it pursued the destruction of the nobility, would 
inevitably become subservient to the worst designs of indi- 
viduals in that class. In the spoil and humiliation of their 
own order these individuals would possess a sure fxind for the 10 
pay of their new followers. To squander away the objects , 
which made the happiness of theii\fellows, would be to them 
no sacrifice at all. Turbulent, discontented men of quahty, , 
in proportion as they are puffed up with personal pride and 
arrogance, generally despise their own order. One of the 
first symptoms they discover of a selfish and mischievous ambi- 
tion, is a profligate disregard of a dignity which they partake 
with others. To be attached to the subdivision, to love the 
little platoon we belong to in society, is the first principle 
(the germ as it were) of public affections. It is the first link 20 
in the series by which we proceed towards a love to our 
country and to mankind. The interests of that portion of 
social arrangement is a trust in the hands of all those who — 
compose it ; and as none but bad men would justify it in 
abuse, none but traitors would barter it away for their own 
personal advantage. 

There were, in the time of our dvil troubles in England, (I 
do not know whether you have any such in your Assembly 
in France) several persons, like the then Earl of Holland, who 
by themselves or their families had brought an odium on the 30 
throne, by the prodigal dispensation of its bounties towards 
them, who afterwards joined in the rebellions arising from 
the discontents of which they were themselves the cause ; 
men who helped to subvert that throne to which they owed, 
some of them, their existence, others all that power which 
they employed to ruin their benefactor. If .any bounds are 
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set to the rapacious demands of that soi’t of people, or that 
others are permitted to partake in the objects they would 
engross, revenge and envy soon fill up the craving void that 
is left in their avarice. Confounded b}' the complication of 
distempered passions, their reason is disturbed ; their views 
become vast and perplexed; to others inexplicable; to them- 
selves uncertain. They find, on all sides, bonnds to their 
unprincipled ambition in any fixed^ order of things. But in 
the fog and haze of confusion all is enlarged, and appears 
10 without any limit. 

When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity to an ambi- 
tion without a distinct object, and work with low instruments 
and for low ends, the whole composition becomes low and 
base. ' Does not something like this now appear in France? 
Does it not produce something ignoble and inglorious? a 
kind of memmess in all the prevalent poli(iy ? a tendency in 
all that is done to lower along with individuals all the dignity 
and importance of the state?' Other revolntions have been 
conducted by persons, who whilst they attempted or effected 
20 changes in the commonwealth, sanctified their ambition by 
advancing the dignity of the people wliose peace they 
troubled. They had long views. They aimed at the rule, 
-- not at the destruction of their conntr\'. They were men of 
great civil, and great military talents, and if tlie terror, the 
ornament of their age. They were not like Jew brokei's 
contending with each other who could best remedy with 
fraudulent circulation and^epreciated paper tlie wretchedness 
and I’uiu brought on their country by their degenerate coun- 
sels. The compliment made to one of the great bad men of 
30 the old stamp (Cromwell) by his Idnsman, a favourite poet of 
that time, shows what it was he proposed, and what indeed to 
a great degree he accomplished in the success of his ambition : 

^ Still as yo% rise, the 8tate^ exalted too, 

Finds no distemper whilst Tis changed by you; 

Chang’d like the world’s great scene, when without noise 
The rising sun night’s vulgar light.s destroys*’ 
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Tliese disturbers were not so much iike men usurping 
power, as asserting their natuml place in society. Their 
rising was to illuminate and beautify the world. Their con- 
quest over their competitors was by outshining them. The 
hand that, like a destroying angel, smote the country, com- 
municated to it the foix-e and enei'gy under which it suffered. 

I do not say, (God forbid) — I do not say, that the virtues of 
such men were to be taken as a balance to their crimes ; but 
they w^ere some corrective to their effects. Such was, as I 
said, our Cromwell. Such were your whole race of Guises, 10 
Cond4s, and Colignis. Such the Richlieus, who in more quiet 
times acted in the spirit of a civil war. Such, as better men, 
and in a less dubious cause, were your Henry the 4th' and 
your Sully, though nursed in civil confusions, and not wholly 
without some of their taint. It is a thing to be wondered at, 
to see how very soon France, when she had a moment to 
respire, recovered and emerged from the longest and most 
dreadful civil war that ever was known in any nation. 
Why ? Because, among all their massacres, they had not 
slain the mind in their country. A conscious dignity, a noble 20 
pride, a generous sense of glory and emulation, was not ex- 
tinguished. On the contrary, it was kindled and inflamed. 
The organs also of the state, however shattered, existed. All 
the pi-izes of honour and virtue, all the rewards, all the dis- 
tinctions, remained. But your present confusion, like a palsy, 
has attacked the fountain of life itself. Every person in 
your country, in a situation to be actuated by a principle of 
honour, is disgraced and degi-act^d, and can entertain no 
sensation of life, except in a mortified and humiliated in- 
dignation. But this generation will quickly pass away. The 30 
next generation of the nobility wulL resemble the artificers 
and clowjns, and fiioney-jobbers, usurers, and Jews, who will 
be always their fellows, sometimes their masters. Believe 
me, Sir, those who attempt to lev^el, never equalize. In all 
societies, consisting of various descriptions of citizens, some 
description must be uppermost. The levellers therefore only 
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change and pervert the natural order of things ; they load 
the edifice of society, by setting up in the air what the 
solidity of the structure requires to be on the ground. The 
associations of tailors and carpenters, of which the republic 
(of Paris, for instance) is composed, cannot be equal to the 
situation, into which, by the worst of usurpations, an usurpa- 
tion on the prerogatives of nature, you attempt to force 
them. 

The chancellor of France at the opening of the states, 
10 said, in a tone of oratorial flourisli, that all occupations were 
honourable. If he meant only, that no honest employment 
was disgraceful, he would not have gone beyond the truth. 
But in asserting that any thing is honourable, we im])ly 
some distinction in its favour. The occupation t^f an liair- 
dresser, or of a working tallow-chandler, cannot be a matter 
of honour to any person— to say nothing of a number of other 
more seiwile employments. Such descriptions of ineiv ought 
not to suffer oppression from the state ; but the slate sulTei's 
oppression, if such as they, either individually or collectively, 
20 are permitted to rule. In this you think you are combating 
prejudice, but you are at war with nature.* 

^ I do not, my dear Sir, conceive you to be of that so])bistical 
captious spirit, or of that imcaiidid duluess, as to require, for 
every general observation or sentiment, an explicit detail of 

* Ecclesiasticus, chap, xxxviii. verses 24, 25. ‘ The wisdom of a 

learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure : and ho that hath little 
business shall become wise.— ‘How can he get wisdom that holdeth 
the plough, and that glorieth in the goad ; that driveth oxen ; and is 
occupied in their labours ; and whose talk is of bullocks ? ’ 

Yer. 27. ‘ So every carpenter and work-master that laboureth night 

and day.’ &c. 

Yer. 33. ‘They shall not be sought for in public counsel, nor sit 
high in the congregation : they shall not sit on ilie judges seat, nor 
understand the sentence of judgment : they cannot declare justice and 
judgment, and they shall not be found where parables are spoken.’ 

Yer. 34. ‘But they will maintain the state of the world/ 

I do not determine whether this book be canonical, as the Gallican 
church (till lately) has considered it, or apocryphal, as hero it is taken. 
I am sure it contains a great deal of sense and truth. 
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the correctives and exceptions, which reason -will presume to 
be included in all the general propositions which come from 
reasonable men. You do not imagine, that I wish to confine 
power, authority, and distinction to blood, and names, and 
titles. No, Sir. There is no qualification for government, 
but virtue and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Wherever 
they are actually found, they have, in whatever state, condi- 
tion, profession or trade, the passport of Heaven to human 
place and honour. Wo^to the country which would madly 
and impiously reject the service of the talents and virtues, 10 
civil, military, or religious, that are given to grace and to 
serve it ; and would condemn to obscurity every thing formed 
to diffuse lustre and glory around a state. Woe to that 
country too, that passing into the opposite extreme, considers 
a low education, a mean contracted view of things, a sordid 
mercenary occupation, as a prefei-able title to command. 
Every thing ought to be open ; but not indifferently to every 
man. No rotation ; no appointment by lot ; no mode of 
election operating in the spirit of sortition or rotation, can be 
generally good in a government conversant in extensive 20 
objects. Because they have no tendency, direct or indirect, 
to select the man with a view to the duty, or to accommodate 
the one to the other. I do not hesitate to say, that the road 
to eminence and power, from obscure condition, ought not to 
be made too easy, nor a thing too much of course. If rare 
merit be the rarest of all rare things, it ought to pass through 
some sort of probation. The temple of honour ought to be 
seated on an eminence. If it be open through virtue, let it be 
remembered too, that virtue is never tried but by some diffi- 
culty, and some struggle. 30 

Nothing is a due and adequate representation of a state, 
that does not represent its ability, as well as its property. 
But as ability is a vigorous and active principle, and as . 
property is sluggish, inert, and timid, it never can be safe 
from the invasions of ability, unless it be, out of all propor- 
tion, predominant , in the representation. It must be repre- 
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sen ted too in great masses of accumulation, or it is not 
rightly protected. The characteristic essence of property, 
formed out of the combined principles of its acquisition and 
conservation, is to be unequal. The great masses therefore 
which excite envy, and tempt rapacity, must be put out of 
the possibility of danger. Then they form a natural rampart 
about the lesser properties in all their gradations. The same 
quantity of property, which is by the natural course of 
things divided among many, has ""not the same opemtion. 
10 Its defensive power is weakened as it is diffused. In this 
diffusion each man’s portion is less than what, in the eager- 
ness of his desires, he may flatter himself to obtain by dissi- 
pating the accumulations of others. The plunder of the few 
would indeed give but a share inconceivably small in the 
distribution to the many. But the many are not capable of 
making this calculation ; and those who lead them to rajdne, 
never intend this distribution. 

The power of perpetuating our property in our families 
is one of the most valuable and interesting circumstances 
20 belonging to it, and that which tends the most to the per- 
petuation of society itself. It makes our weakness sub- 
servient to our virtue ; it grafts benevolence even upon 
avarice. The possessors of family wealth, and of the dis- 
. tinction which attends hereditary possession (as most con- 
cerned in it) are the natural securities for this transmission. 
With us, the house of peers is formed upon this principle. 
It is wholly composed of hereditary property and hereditary 
distinction ; and made thei'efore the third of the legislature ; 
and in the last event, the sole judge of all property in all 
30 its subdivisions. The house of commons too, though not 
necessarily, yet in fact, is always so composed in the far 
greater part. Let those large proprietors be what they will, 
. and they have their chance of being amongst the best, they 
are, at the very worst, the ballast in the vessel of the common- 
wealth. For though hereditary wealth, and the rank which 
goes with it, are too much idolized by creeping sycophants, 
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and the blind abject admirerH of power, tliey are too rashly 
slighted ill shallow speculations of the petulant, assuming, 
short-sighted coxcombs of philosophy. Some decent regulated 
pre-eminence, some preference (not exclusive appropriation) 
given to birth, is neither unnatural, non unjust, nor im- 
politic. 

It is said, that twenty-four millions ought to prevail over 
two hundred thousand. True ; if the constitution of a king- 
dom be a problem of arithmetic. This soit of discourse does 
well enough with the lamp-post for its second : to men who 10 
may reason calmly, it is ridiculous. The will of the many, 
and their interest, must very oft^n differ ; and great will be 
the difference wdien they make an evil choice. A govern- 
ment of five hundred country attornies and obscure curates 
is not good for twenty-four millions of men, though it were 
chosen by eight and forty millions ; nor is it the better for 
being guided by a dozen of persons of quality, w’ho have be- 
trayed their trust in order to obtain tliat power. At present, 
you seem in everything to have strayed out of the high road 
of nature. The property of France does not govern it. Of 20 
course property is destroyed, and rational liberty has no 
existence. All you have got for the present is a paper cir- 
culation, and a stock-jobbing constitution : and as to the^ 
future, do you seriously think that the territory of France, 
under the republican system of eighty-three independent 
municipalities (to say nothing of the parts that compose them) 
can ever be governed as one body, or can ever be set in 
motion by the impulse, of one^'mind ? When the National 
Assembly has completed its work, it will have accomplished 
its ruin. These commonwealths will not long bear a state of 30 
subjection to the republic of Paris. Tliey will not bear that 
this one body 'should monopolize the captivity of the king, 
and the dominion over the assembly calling itself National. 
Each will keep its owui portion of the spoil of the church to 
itself ; and it will not suffer either that spoil, or the more 
just fruits of their industry, or the natural produce of theii’ 
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soil, to be sent to swell the insolence, or pamper the luxury 
of the mechanics of Paris. In this they will see none of the 
equality, under the pretence of which they have been tempted 
to throw off their allegiance to their sovereign, as well as the 
ancient constitution of their country. There can be no capital 
city ill such a constitution as they have lately made. They 
have forgot, that when they framed democratic governments, 
they had virtually dismembered their country. The person 
whom they persevere in calling king, has not power left to 
10 him by the hundredth part sufficient to hold together this 
collection of republics. The republic of Paris will endeavour 
indeed to complete the debauchery of the army, and illegally 
to perpetuate the assembly, without resort to its constituents, 
as the means of continuing its despotism. It will make 
efforts, by becoming the heart of a boundless paper circula- 
tion, to draw everything to itself ; but in ^'ain. All tins 
policy in the end will appear as feeble as it is now violent. 

' If this be your actual situation, compared to the situation 
to which you were called, as it were by the voice of God and 
20 man, I cannot find it in my heart to congratulate you on the 
choice you have made, or the success which has attended 
^our endeavours. I can as little recommend to any other 
nation a conduct grounded on such principles, and productive 
of such effects. That I must leave to those who can see 
further into your affairs than I am able to do, and who best 
know how far your actions are favourable to their designs. 
The gentlemen of the Revolution Society, who were so early 
in their congratulations, appear to be strongly of opinion 
that there is some scheme of politics relative to this country, 
30 ill which your proceedings may, in som^ way, be useful. For 
your Dr. Price, who seems to have speculated^himself into no 
small degree of fervour upon this subject, addresses his 
auditory in the following very remarkal^le words : ^ I cannot 
conclude without recalling particularly to your recollection a 
consideration which I have more than once alluded to^ and 
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which probably your thoughts haA’e been all along anticipat- 
ing ; a consideration with which niy mind is impressed more " 
tJuui I can express. I mean the consideration of the favour- 
ableness of the present times to all exertions in the cause of 
lihertg^ 

It is plain that the mind of this political Preacher was at 
the time big with some extraordinary design ; and it is very 
probable, that the thoughts of his audience, who understood 
him better than I dS, did all along run before him in his 
reflection, and in the whole train of consequences to which it 10 
led. 

Before I read that sermon, I really thought I had lived in 
a free country ; and it w^as an error I cherished, because it 
gave me a greater liking to the country I lived in. I was 
indeed aware, that a jealous, ever-waking vigilance, to guard 
the treasure of our liberty, not only from invasion, but from 
decay and corruption, was our best wisdom and our first 
duty. However, I considered that treasure rather as a pos- 
session to be secured than as a prize to be contended for. I 
did not discern how the present time came to be so very 20 
favourable to all exertions in the cause of freedom. The 
present time differs from any other only by the circumstance 
of what is doing in Prance. If the example of that nation 
is to have an influence on this, I can easily conceive why 
some of their proceedings which have an unpleasant aspect, 
and are not quite reconcileable to humanity, generosity, good 
faith, and justice, are palliated" with so much milky good- 
nature towards the actors, and borne with so much heroic 
fortitude towards the sufferers. It is certainly not prudent 
to discredit the authority of an example we mean to follow. 30 
But allowing this, we are led to a very natural question ; 

— What is tfiat cause of liberty, and what are those exer- 
tions in its favour, to which the example of Prance is so 
singularly auspicious ? Is our monarchy to be annihilated, 
with all the laws, all the tribunals, and all the ancient 
corporations of the kingdom ? Is every land-mark of the 
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countiy to be done away in favour of a ^‘eoinetncal and 
aritliraetical constitution '? Is tlie house of lords to be 
voted useless ? Is episcopacy to be abolished '? Are ilie 
church lands to be sold to J ews and jobbers ; or given 
to bribe new-invented municipal republics into a pariieipa- 
tion in sacrilege '? Are all the taxes to be voted gi'ie’\\auces, 
and the revenue reduced to a ])atriotic contribution, or 
patriotic presents ? Are silver Kshoe-buckles to be substituted 
in the place of the land tax and tRo malt tax, for the 
10 support of the naval strength of this kingdom / Are 
all orders, ranks, and distinctions, to be confounded, that 
out of universal anarchy, joined to national bankruptcy, 
three or four thousand democracies should be formed into 
eighty-three, and that they may all, by som(‘ sorf of un- 
known attractive power, be organized into om^ '/ For Ibis 
great end, is the army to be seduced from its diseiplim* an<l 
its fidelity, first, by every kind of debauchery, and then by 
the terrible precedent of a donative in the increase of pay i 
Are the curates to be seduced from their bisho})s, by liolding 
20 out to them the delusive hope of a dole out of the s])oils of 
their own order ? Are the citizens of London to be drawn 
from their allegiance, by feeding them at the expense of 
th^eir fellow subjects ? Is a compulsory paper curreney to 
be substituted in the place of the legal coin of this kingdom? 
Is what remains of the plundered stock of public revenue to 
be employed in the wild project of maintaining two armies 
to watch over and to fight with each other ?— -If these are 
the ends and means of the Re-folution Society, I admit they 
are well assorted ; and France may furnish them for both 
30 with precedents in point, 

I see that your example is held out to shame us. I knoAV 
that we are supposed a dull sluggish race, rentlered passive 
by finding our situation tolerable; and prevented by a 
mediocrity of freedom from ever attaining to its full ]>erfec- 
tion. Your leaders in France began by affecting to admire, 
almost to adore, the British constitution ; but as they 
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advanced they came to look upon it with a sovereign 
contempt. The friends of your National Assembly amongst 
us have full as mean an opinion of what was formerly 
thought the glory of their country. The Revolution Society 
has discovered that the English nation is not free. They 
are convinced that the inequality in our representation is a 
‘ defect in our constitution so gross and paljpahle, as to make 
it excellent chiefly in ^orm and theory: That a representa- 
tion in the legislature* of a kingdom is not only the basis of 
all constitutional liberty in it, but of ^all legitimate goveryi- 10 
ment ; that without it a government is nothing but an nsurpa- 
iion ;^ — that ‘when the representation is partial^ the 
kingdom possesses lihexty only partially ; and if extremely 
partial it gives only a semblance y and if not only extremely 
partial, but coiTiiptly chosen, it becomes a nnisance^ Dr. 
Price considers this inadequacy of representation as our 
fundamental grievance ; and though, as to the corruption of 
this semblance of representation, he hopes it is not yet 
arrived to its full perfection of depravity, he fears that 
‘ nothing will be done towards gaining for us this essential 20 
blessing^ until some great abuse of power again provokes our 
resentment, or some great calamity again alarms onr fears, 
or perhaps till the acquisition of a pure and equal representa- 
tion by other countries^ whilst we are mocked with the 
shadow^ kindles our shame.’ To this he subjoins a note in 
these words. ‘A representation, chosen chiefly by the 
Treasury, and a few thousands of the dregs of the people, 
who are generally paid for their votes.’ 

You will smile here at the consistency of those demo- 
cratists, who, when they are not on their guard, treat the 30 
humbler part of the community with the greatest contempt, 
whilst, at the same time, they pretend to make them the 
depositories of all power. It would require a long discourse 
to point out to you the many fallacies that lurk in the 
generality and equivocal nature of the terms ‘inaxlequate 
* Discourse on the Love of our Country, 3rd edit. p. 39. 
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representation/ I shall only say here, in justice to that old- 
fashioned constitution, under which we have long prospered, 
that our representation has been found perfectly adequate to 
all the purposes for which a representation of the people can 
be desired or devised. I defy the enemies of our constitu- 
tion to show the contrary. To detail the particulars in 
which it is found so well to promote its ends, would demand 
a treatise on our practical constitution. I state here the 
doctrine of the Revolutionists, only tlfat you and others may 
10 see, what an opinion these gentlemen entertain of the consti- 
tution of their country, and why they seem to think that 
some great abuse of power, or some great calamity, as giving 
a chance for the blessing of a constitution according to their 
ideas, would be much palliated to their feelings ; you see 
why they are so much enamoured of your fair and equal 
representation, which being once obtained, the same edects 
might follow. You see they consider our house of com- 
mons as only ‘ a semblance,’ ‘ a form,’ ‘ a theory,’ ‘ a shadow,’ 

‘ a mockery,’ perhaps ‘ a nuisance.’ 

20 These gentlemen value themselves on being systematic ; 
and not without reason. They must therefore look on this 
gross and palpable defect of representation, this fundamental 
grievance (so they call it), as a thing not only vicious in 
itself, but as rendering our whole government absolutely 
illegithnate^ and not at all better than a downright usmya- 
tion. Another revolution, to get rid of this illegitimate and 
usurped government, would of course be perfectly justifiable, 
if not absolutely necessary. 'Indeed their principle, if you 
observe it with any attention, goes much farther than to an 
30 alteration in the election of the house of commons ; for, if 
popular representation, or choice, is necessary to the 
legitimacy of all government, the house of lords is, at one 
stroke, bastardized and corrupted in blood. That house is 
no representative of the people at all, even in ‘ semblance ’ 
or in ^ form.’ The case of the crown is altogether as bad. 
In vain the crown may endeavour to screen itself against 
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these gentlemen by the authority of the establishment made 
on the Revolution. The Revolution which is resorted to for 
a title, on their system, wants a title itseK. The Revolution 
is built, according to their theory, upon a basis not more 
solid than our present formalities, as it was made by an house 
of lords not representing any one but themselves ; and by 
an house of commons exactly such as the present, that is, as 
they term it, by a mere ‘shadow and mockery’ of repre- 
sentation. 

Something they must destroy, or they seem to themselves 10 
to exist for no purpose. One set is for destroying the civil 
power through the ecclesiastical ; another for demolishing the 
ecclesiastic through the civil. They are aware that the worst 
consequences might happen to the public in accomplishing 
this double ruin of church and state ; but they are so heated 
with their theories, that they give more than hints, that this 
ruin, with all the mischiefs that must lead to it and attend it, 
and which to themselves appear quite certain, would not be 
unacceptable to them, or very remote from their wishes. 

A man amongst them of great authority, and certainly of 20 
great talents, speaking of a supposed alliance between church 
and state, says, ‘ perhaps toe must wait for the fall of the civil 
'power's before this most unnatural alliance be broken. Calaroc 
itous no doubt will that time be. But what convulsion in the 
political world ought to be a subject of lamentation, if it be 
attended with so desirable an effect V You see with what a 
steady eye these gentlemen are jprepared to view the greatest 
calamities which can befall their country ! 

It is no wonder therefore, that with these ideas of every 
thing in their constitution and government at home, either in 30 
church or state, as illegitimate and usurped, or, at best as a 
vain mockery, they look abroad with an eager and passionate 
enthusiasm. Whilst they are possessed by these notions, it 
is vain to talk to them of the practice of their ancestors, the 
fundamental laws of their country, the fixed form of a con- 
stitution, whose merits are confirmed by the solid test of long 
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experience, and an increasing public strength and national 
prosperity. They despise experience as the wisdom of 
unlettered men ; and as for the rest, they have wrought 
under-ground a mine that will blow up at one grand ex- 
plosion all examples of antiquity, all precedents, charters, and 
acts of parliament. They have ‘the rights of men.’ Against 
these there can be no prescri^Dtion ; against these no agree- 
ment is binding : these admit no temperament, and no com- 
promise : any thing withheld fi’cm tlieir full demand is so 
10 much of fraud and injustice. Against these their rights of 
men let no government look for security in the length of its 
continuance, or in the justice and lenity of its administration. 
The objections of these speculatists, if its forms do not quad- 
rate with their theories, are as valid against such an old and 
beneficent government as against the most violent tyranny, 
or the greenest usurpation. They are always at issue with 
governments, not on a question of abuse, but a question of 
competency, and a question of title. I have nothing to say 
to the clumsy subtilty of their political metaphysics. Let 
20 them be their amusement in the schools. — ‘ Ilia se jactet m 
a%ila Mollis^ et damo ventonom career e regnet ’ — 

[There let him lord it to his mind, 

- « 'The jailcn'-monarch of the imid, 

B 2 i-t keep its portal barred i] 

But let thern not break prison to burst like a Levanter, to 
sweep the earth with their hurricane, and to break up the 
fountains of the great deep to overwhelm us. 

Ear am I from denying in theory, full as far is my heart 
from withholding in practice, (if I were of power to give or 
30 to withhold,) the real rights of men. In denying their false 
claims of right, I do not mean to injure those which are real, 
and are such as their pretended rights would totally destroy. 
If civil society be made for the advantage of man, all the ad- 
vantages for which 'it is made become his right. It is an 
institution of beneficence ; and law itself is only beneficence 
acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by that rule ; 
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they have a right to justice, as between their fellows, 
whether their fellows are in politic function or in ordinary 
occupation. They have a right to the fruits of their industry; 
and to the means of making their industry fruitful. They 
have a right to the acquisitions of their parents ; to the 
nourishment and improvement of their offspring ; to instruc- 
tion in life, and to consolation in death. Whatever each man 
can separately do, without trespassing upon others, he has a 
right to do for himself ,**and he has a right to a fair portion 
of all which society, with all its combinations of skill and 10 
force, can do in his favour. In this partnership all men have 
equal rights ; but not to equal things. He that has but five 
shillings in the partnership, has as good a right to it, as he 
that has five hundred pounds has to his larger proportion. 

But he has not a right to an equal dividend in the product 
of the joint stock ; and as to the share of power, authority, 
and direction which each individual ought to have in the 
management of the state, that I must deny to be amongst 
the direct original rights of man in civil society ; for I have 
in my contemplation the civil social man, and no other. It 20 
is a thing to be settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offspring of convention, that conven- 
tion must be its law. That convention must limit and modify 
all the descriptions of constitution which are formed under it. 
Every sort of legislative, judicial, or executory power are its 
creatures. They can have no being in any other state of 
things ; and how can any man claim, under the conventions 
of civil society, rights which do ifot so much as suppose its 
existence? Rights which are absolutely repugnant to it? 
One of the first motives to civil society, and which becomes 30 
one of its fundamental rules, is, that no man shoiild hej'ifdge 
in his 01071 cause, •By this each person has at once divested 
himself of the first fundamental right of uncovenanted man, 
that is, to jxidge for himself, and to assert his own cause. He 
abdicates all right to be his own governor. He inclusively, 
in a great measure, abandons the right of self-defence, the 
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first law of nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an un- 
civil and of a civil state together. That he may obtain 
justice, he gives up his right of determining what it is in 
points the most essential to him. That he may secure some 
liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the wliole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, which 
may and do exist in total independence of it ; and exist in 
much greater clearness, and in a much greater degree of 
abstract perfection : but their ab^au.ct -perfection is their 
10 practical defect. By having a right to every thing they want 
every thing. Government is a contrivance of human wisdom 
to provide for human wants. Men have a right that these 
wants should be provided for by this wisdom. Among these 
wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, of a 
sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society requires not 
only that the passions of individuals should be subjected, but 
that even in the mass and body as well as in the individuals 
the inclinations of men should frequently be thwarted, their 
will controlled, and their passions brought into subjection. 
20 This can only be done hy a poioer out of themselves ; and not, 
in the exercise of its function, subject to that will and to 
those passions which it is its office to bridle and subdue. In 
^ this sense the restraints on men, as well as their liberties, are 
to be reckoned among their rights. But as the liberties and 
the restrictions vary with times and circumstances, and admit 
of infinite modifications, they, cannot be settled upon any 
abstract rule ; and nothing is so foolish as to discuss them 
upon that principle. ^ 

The moment you abate anything from the full rights of 
30 men, each to govern himself, ahd suffer any artificial positive 
limitation upon those rights, from that moment the whole 
organization of government becomes a conlideratiou of con- 
venience. This it is which makes the constitution of a state, 
and the due distribution of its powers, a matter of the most 
delicate and complicated skill. It requires a deep knowledge 
of human nature and human necessities, and of the things 
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which facilitate or obstruct the various ends which are to be 
pursued by the mechanism of civil institutions. The state is 
to have recruits to its strength, and remedies to its dis- 
tempers. What is the use of discussing a man’s abstract 
right to food or to medicine? The question is upon the 
method of procuring and administering them. In that de- 
liberation I shall always advise to call in the aid of the 
farmer and the physician, rather than the professor of meta- 
physics. • 

The science of constructing a commonwealth, or renovating 10 
it, or reforming it, is, like every other experimental science, 
not to be taught a pHom. Nor is it a short experience that 
can instruct us in that practical science ; because tlie real 
effects of moral causes are not always immediate ; but that 
which in the first instance is prejudicial may be excellent in 
its remoter operation ; and its excellence may arise even from 
the ill effects it produces in the beginning. The reverse also 
happens ; and very plausible schemes, with very pleasing 
commencements, have often shameful and lamentable con- 
clusions. In states there are often some obscure and almost 20 
latent causes, things which appear at first view of little 
moment, on which a very great part of its prosperity or ad- 
versity may most essentially depend. The science of govern- 
ment being therefore so practical in itself, and intended for 
such practical purposes, a matter which requires experience, 
and even more experience than any person can gain in his 
whole life, however sagacious and observing he may be, it is - 
with infinite caution that any mtin ought to venture upon 
pulling down an edifice which has answered in any tolerable 
degree for ages the common purposes of society, or on build- 30 
ing it up again, without having models and patterns of 
approved utility Ibef ore his eyes. 

These metaphysic rights entering into common life, like 
rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, are, by the 
laws of nature, refracted from their straight line. Indeed in 
the gross and complicated mass of human passions and con- 
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cerus, the primitive rights of men undergo such a variety of 
refractions and reflections, that it becomes absurd to talk of 
them as if they continued in the simplicity of their original 
direction. The natui’e of man is intricate ; the objects of 
society are of the greatest possible complexity ; and therefore 
no simple disposition or direction of power can be suitable 
either to man’s nature, or to the quality of his affairs. When 
I hear the simplicity of contrivance aimed at and boasted of 
in any new political constitutions, 1 am at no loss to decide 
10 that the ax'tificers are grossly ignorant of their trade, or totally 
negligent of their duty. The simple governments are funda- 
mentally defective, to say no worse of them. If you were to 
contemplate society in but one point of view, all these simple 
modes of polity are infinitely captivating. In effect each 
would answer its single end much more perfectly than the 
more complex is able to attain all its complex purposes. But 
it is better that the whole should be imperfectly and anomal- 
ously answered, than that, while some parts are provided for 
with great exactness, others might be totally neglected, or 
20 perhaps materially injured, by the over care of a favourite 
member. 

The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes ; 
and in proportion as they are metaphysically true, they are 
morally and politically false. The rights of men are in a 
sort of middle^ inciipable of definition, but not impossible to 
be discerned. The rights of men in governments are their 
advantages ; and these are often in balances between differ- 
ences of good ; in compronlises sometimes between good and 
evil, and sometimes, between evil and evil. Political reason 
30 is a computing principle ; adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing, morally and not metaphysically or mathematic- 
ally, true moral denominations. 

By these theorists the right of the people is almost always 
sophistically confounded with their power. The body of the 
community, whenever it can come to act, can meet with no 
efiectual resistance ; but till power and right are the same,'- 
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the whole body of them has no right inconsistent with virtue, 
and the first of^ all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to 
what is not reasonable, and to what is not for their benefit ; 
for though a pleasant writer said, Liceat perire poetis, [Leave 
poets free to perish as they wish^ when one of them, in cold 
blood, is said to have leaped into the fiames of a volcanic 
revolution, Ardentern. frigidus ^tnam [Leapt down 

hot JEtnds crater^ calm ^nd cool^ I consider such a frolic 
rather as an unjustifiable poetic licence, than as one of the 
franchises of Parnassus ; and whether he were poet, or divine, 10 
or politician, that chose to exercise this kind of right, I think 
that more wise, because more charitable thoughts would urge 
me rather to save the man, than to preserve his brazen 
slippers as the monuments of his folly. 

The kind of anniversary sermons, to which a great part of 
what I write refers, if men are not shamed out of their present 
course, in commemorating the fact, will cheat many out of the 
principles, and deprive them of the benefits of the Revohrtion 
they commemorate. I confess to you, Sir, I never liked this 
continual talk of resistance and revolution, or the practice of 20 
making the extreme medicine of the constitution its daily 
bread. It renders the habit of society dangerously valetud- • 
inary : it is taking periodical doses of mercury sublimate, and 
swallowing down repeated provocatives of cantharides to our 
love of liberty. 

This distemper of remedy, g:mwn habitual, relaxes and 
wears out, by a vulgar and prostituted use, the spring of that 
spirit which is to be exerted on great occasions. It was in 
the most patient period of Roman servitude that themes of 
tyrannicide made the ordinary exercise of boys at school — -80 
cwm perimit scevos classis mcmerosa tyrannos — 

[ Where hoys^ in long suecessio7i, 7'ave and storm 
At tyranny^ through many a croioded form 
In the ordinary state of things, it produces in a country like 
ours the worst effects, even on the cause of that liberty which 
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it abuses with the dissoluteness of an extravagant speculation. 
Almost all the high-bred republicans of niy time have, after 
a short space, become the most decided, thorough-paced 
coiu’tiers ; they soon left the business of a tedious, moderate, 
but practical resistance, to those of us whom, in the pride 
and intoxication of their theories, they have sliglitcd, as not 
much better than tories. Hypocrisy, of course, delights in 
the most sublime speculations ; foy, never intending to go 
beyond speculation, it costs nothing to have it magnificent. 
10 But even in cases where rather levity than fraud was to be 
suspected in these ranting speculations, the issue has been 
much the same. These professors, finding their extreme 
principles not applicable to cases which call only for a quali- 
fied, or, as I may say, civil and legal resistance, in such eases 
employ no resistance at all. It is with them a war or a revolu- 
tion, or it is nothing. Finding their schemes of politics not 
adapted to the state of the world in which they live, they 
often come to think lightly of all public principle ; and are 
ready, on their part, to abandon for a very trivial interest 
20 what they find of very trivial value. Some indeed are of 
nmre steady and persevering natures ; but these are eager 
politicians out of parliament, who have little to tempt them 
' to abandon their favourite projects. They have some change 
in the church or state, or both, constantly in their view. 
When that is the case, they are always bad citizens, and per- 
fectedly unsure connexions. For, considering their speculat- 
ive designs as of infinite v^lue, and the actual arrangement 
■ of the state as of no estimation, they are at best indififerent 
about it. They see no merit in the good, and no fault in the 
30 vicious management of public affairs ; they rather rejoice in 
the latter, as more propitious to revolution. They see no 
merit or demerit in any man, or any action, or any political 
principle, any further than as they may foi'ward or retard 
their design of change ; they therefoi’e take up, one day, the 
most violent and stretched prerogative, and another time the 
wildest democratic ideas of freedom, and pass from the one 
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to the other without any sort of regard to cause, to person, 
or to party. 

In France you are now in the crisis of a revolution, and in 
the transit from one form of government to another — you 
cannot see that character of men exactly in the same situation 
in which we see it in this country. With us it is militant ; 
with you it is triumphant ; and you know how it can act 
when its power is commensui’ate to its will. I would not be 
supposed to confine thSse observations to any description of 
men, or to comprehend all men of any description within 10 
them — No ! far from it. I am as incapable of that injustice, 
as I am of keeping terms with those who profess principles 
of extremes ; and who under the name of religion teach little 
else than wild and dangerous politics. The worst of these 
politics of revolution is this ; they temper and harden the 
breast, in order to prepare it for the desperate strokes w^hich 
are sometimes used in extreme occasions. But as these occa- 
sions may never arrive, the mind receives a gratuitous taint ; 
and the moral sentiments suffer not a little, when no political 
purpose is served by the depravation. This sort of people are 20 
so taken up with their theories about the rights of man, that 
they have totally forgot his nature. Without opening one 
new avenue to the understanding, they have succeeded in 
stopping up those that lead to the heart. They have per- 
verted in themselves, and in those that attend to them, all 
the well-placed sympathies of the human breast. 

This famous sermon of the Old Jewry breathes nothing 
but this spirit through all the poetical part. Plots, massacres, 
assassinations, seem to some people a trivial price for obtain- 
ing a revolution. A cheap, bloodless reformation, a guiltless 30 
liberty, appear flat and vapid to their taste. There must be a 
great change of scene ; there must be a magnificent stage 
effect ; there must be a grand spectacle to rouse the imagina- 
tipn, grown torpid with the lazy enjoyment of sixty years 
security, and the still unanimating repose of public prosperity. 
The Preacher found them all in the French revolution. This 
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inspires a juvenile warmth through his whole frame. His 
enthusiasm kindles as he advances ; and when he arrives 
at his peroration, it is in a full blaze. Then viewing, from 
the Pisgah of his pulpit, the free, moral, happy, flourishing, 
and glorious state of France, as in a bird’s-eye landscape of a 
promised land, he breaks out into the following rapture : 

•^What an eventful period is this ! I am thankful that I 
have lived to it ; I could almost say, Lordy 7ioio lettest time 
thy servant depart in peace^ for mine efjes have seen thy salvation. 
10 — J have lived to see a diffiesion of knowledge, which has 
undermined superstition and error. — I have lived to see the 
rights of men better understood than ever ; and nations pant- 
ing for liberty which seemed to have lost the idea of it. — I 
have lived to see Thirty Millions of People^ indignant and 
resolute, spurning at slavery, and demanding liberty with an 
irresistible voice. Their King led in tnumph, a'nd an arbitrary 
monarch surrendering himself to his suhjectsl'^ 

Before I proceed further, I have to remark, that Dr. Price 
seems rather to over-value the great acquisitions of light 
20 which he has obtained and diffused in this age. The last 
century appears to me to have been quite as much enlight- 
ened. It had, though in a different place, a triumph as 
memorable as that of Dr. Price ; and some of the great 
preachers of that period partook of it as eagerly as he has 
done in the triumph of Finance. On the trial of the Bev. 
Hugh Peters for high treason, it was deposed, that when 
King Charles was brought to London for his trial, the 
-Apostle of Liberty in that^day conducted the triumph. ‘I 
saw,’ says the witness, ‘his majesty in the coach with six 
30 horses, and Peters riding before the king triumphing 1 Dr. 

* Another of these reverend gentlemen, who was Witness to some of 
the spectacles which Paris has lately exhibited— expresses himself -thus ; 
‘A hing dragged in submissive triumph by Ms conquering subjects is one 
of those appearances of grandeur which seldom rise in the prospect of 
human affairs, and which, during the remaind’er of my life, I shall 
think of with wonder and gratification.’ These gentlemen agree mar- 
vellously in their feelings. 
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Price, when he talks as if he had made a discovery, only 
follows a precedent ; for, after the commencement of the 
king’s trial, this precursor, the same Dr. Peters, concluding a 
long prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, (he had v^ery 
triumphantly chosen his place) said, ‘I have prayed and 
preached these twenty years ; and now I may say with old 
Simeon, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace^ for 

mine eyes have seen thy salvation,^ ^ Peters had not the fruits 
of his pmyer ; for he neither departed so soon as he wished, 
nor in peace. He became (what I heartily hope none of his 10 
followers may be in this country) himself a sacrifice to the 
triumph which he led as Pontiff. They dealt at the Restora- 
tion, perhaps, too hardly with this poor good man. But we 
owe it to his memory and his sufferings, that he had as much 
illumination, and as much zeal, and had as effectually under- 
mined all the superstition and error which might impede the 
great business he was engaged in, as any who follow and 
repeat after him, in this age, which would assume to itself an 
exclusive title to the knowledge of the rights of men, and all 
the glorious consequences of that knowledge. 20 

After this sally of the preacher of the Old J ewry, which 
differs only in place and time, but agrees perfectly with the 
spirit and letter of the rapture of 1648, the Revolution ^ 
Society, the fabricators of governments, the heroic band of 
cashierers of monarchs, electors of sovereigns, and leaders of 
kings in triumph, strutting with a proud consciousness of the 
diffusion of knowledge, of which every member had obtained 
so large a share in the donative,* were in haste to make a 
generous diffusion of the knowledge they had thus gratuit- 
ously received. To make this bountiful communication, they SO 
adjourned from the church in the Old Jewry, to the London 
Tavern ; where tne famous Dr. Price, in whom the fumes of 
hie oracular tripod^ were not entirely evaporated, moved and 
carried the resolution, or address of congratiilation, trans- 
mitted by Lord Stanhope to the National Assembly of France. 

* State Trials, vol. ii. p. 360, p. 363. 
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I find a preacher of the gospel profaning the beautiful 
and prophetic ejaculation, commonly called ^ mcno 
made on the first presentation of our Saviour^in the Temple, 
and applying it, with an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to 
the most horrid, atrocious, and afilicting spectacle, that 
perhaps ever was exhibited to the pity and indignation of 
mankind. This ‘ leading in triimiph^ a thing in its best form 
unmanly and ii'religious, which fills our Preacher with such 
unhallowed transports, must shock,^ believe, the moral taste 
10 of every well-born mind. Several English were the stupified 
and indignant spectators of that triumph. It was, unless we 
have been strangely deceived, a spectacle more resembling a 
procession of American savages, entering into Onondaga, 
after some of their murders called victories, and leading into 
hovels hung round with scalps, their captives, overpowered 
with the scoffs and buffets of women as ferocious as them- 
selves, much more than it resembled the triumphal pomp of 
a civilized martial nation— if a civilized nation, or any men 
who had a sense of generosity, were capable of a personal 
20 triumph over the fallen and afflicted. 

This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph of France. I 
r must believe that, as a nation, it overwhelmed you with 
shame and horror. I must believe that the National 
Assembly find themselves in a state of the greatest humilia- 
tion, in not being able to punish the authors of this triumph, 
or the actors in it ; and that they are in a situation in which 
any enquiry they may make upon the subject, must be 
destitute even of the appearance of liberty or impartiality. 
The apology of that Assembly is found in their situation ; 
30 but when we approve what they mmi bear, it is in us the 
degenerate choice of a vitiated mind. 

With a compelled appearance of deliberation, they vote 
under the dominion of a stern necessity. They sit in the 
heart, as it were, of a foreign republic : they have their 
residence in a city whose constitution has emanated neither 
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from the charter of their king, nor from their legislative 
power. Ther^ they are surrounded by an army not raised 
either by the authority of their crown, or by their command ; 
and which, if they should order to dissolve itself, would 
instantly dissolve them. There they sit, after a gang of 
assassins had driven away some hundreds of the naembers ; 
whilst those who held the same moderate principles with 
more patience or better hope, continued every day ezposed 
to outrageous insults and murderous threats. There a 
majority, sometimes real, sometimes pretended, captive 10 
itself, compels a captive king to issue as royal edicts, at third 
hand, the polluted nonsense of their most licentious and 
giddy coffee-houses. It is notorious, that all their measures 
are decided before they are debated. It is beyond doubt, 
that under the terror of the bayonet, and the lamp-post, and 
the torch to their houses, they are obliged to adopt all the 
crude and desperate measures suggested by clubs composed 
of a monstrous medley of all conditions, tongues, and 
nations. Among these are found persons, in comparison of 
whom Catiline would be thought scrupulous, and Cethegus 20 
a man of sobriety and moderation. Nor is it in these clubs 
alone that the public measures are deformed into monsters. 
They undergo a previous distortion in academies, intended 
as so many seminaries for these clubs, which are set up in all 
•the places of public resort. In these meetings of all sorts, 
every counsel, in proportion as it is daring, and violent, and 
perfidious, is taken for the mark of superior genius. 
Humanity and compassion are* ridiculed as the fruits of 
superstition and ignorance. Tenderness to individuals is 
considered as treason to the public. Liberty is always to be 30 
estimated perfect as property is rendered insecure. Amidst 
assassination, massacre, and confiscation, perpetrated or 
meditated, they are forming plans for the good order of 
future society. Embracing in their arms the carcases of 
base criminals, and promoting their relations on the title of 
their offences, they drive hundreds of •virtuous persons to 
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the same end, by forcing them to subsist by beggaiy or by 
crime. ^ 

The Assembly, their organ, acts before them the farce of 
deliberation with as little decency as liberty. They act like 
the comedians of a fair before a riotous audience ; they act 
amidst the tumultuous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious 
men, and of women lost to shame, who, according to their 
insolent fancies, direct, control, applaud, explode them ; and 
sometimes mix and take their seatS amongst them ; domi- 
10 neering over them with a strange mixture of servile 
petulance and proud presumptuous authority. As they have 
inverted order in all things, the gallery is in the place of 
the house. This Assembly, which overthrows kings and 
kingdoms, has not even the physiognomy and aspect of a 
grave legislative body — nec color imperii^ nec from crat ulla 
smatus [it had neither the complexion of empire nor the 
appearance of a senate\ They have a power given to them, 
like that of the evil px'inciple, to subvert and destroy ; but 
none to construct, except such machines as may be fitted for 
20 further subversion and further destruction. 

Who is it that admires, and from the heart is attached to 
national representative assemblies, but must turn with 
horror and disgust from such a profane burlesque, and 
abominable perversion of that sacred institute } Lovers of 
monarchy, lovers of republicks, must alike abhor it. The 
members of your Assembly must themselves groan under 
the tyranny of which they have all the shame, none of the 
direction, and little of the ^profit. I am sure many of the 
members who compose even the majority of that body must 
30 feel as I do, notwithstanding the applauses of the Revolution 
Society. — Miserable king ! miserable Assembly ! How must 
that assembly be silently scandalized with" those of their 
members, who could call a day which seemed to blot the sun 
out of Heaven, ^ Un heaujourP'^ [a beautiful dayll How must 
they be inwardly indignant at hearing others, who thought 
* 6th of October, 1789, 
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fit to declare to them ‘ that the vessel of the state would fiy 
forward iu her course towards regeneration with more speed 
than ever/ from the stiff gale of treason and murder, which 
preceded our Preacher’s triumph ! What must they have 
felt, whilst with outward patience and inward indignation 
they heard of the slaughter of innocent gentlemen in their 
houses, that ‘ the blood spilled was not the most pure ? ’ 
What must they have felt, when they w-ere besieged by 
complaints of disorder! which shook their country to its 
foundations, at being compelled coolly to tell the com- 10 
plainants, that they were under the protection of the law, 
and that they would address the king (the captive king) to 
cause the laws to be enforced for their protection ; when the 
enslaved ministers of that captive king had formally 
notified to them, that there were neither law, nor authority, 
nor power left to protect ? What must they have felt at 
being obliged, as a felicitation on the present new year, to - 
request their captive king to forget the stormy period of the 
last, on account of the great good which Tie was likely to 
produce to his people ; to the complete attainment of which 20 
good they adjourned the practical demonstrations of their 
loyalty, assuring him of their obedience, when he should no 
longer possess any authority to command 1 

This address was made with much good-nature and affec- 
tion, to be sure. But among the revolutions in France must 
be reckoned a considerable revolution in their ideas of polite- 
ness. In England we are said to learn manners at second- 
hand from your side of the wsJter, and that we dress our 
behaviour in the frippery of France. If so, we are still in 
the old cut ; and have not so far conformed to the new 30 
Parisian mode of good-breeding, as to think it quite in the 
most refined strain of delicate compliment, whether in con- 
dolence or congratulation, to say to the most humiliated 
creature that crawls upon the earth, that great public 
benefits are derived from the murder of his servants, the . 
attempted assassination of himself and of his wife, and the 
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mortification, disgrace, and degi’adation, tliat he has 
personally suffered. It is a topic of consolation which 
our ordinary of Newgate would be too humane to use 
to a criminal at the foot of the gallows. I should have 
thought that the hangman of Paris, now that he is liberalized 
by the vote of the National Assembly, and is allowed his 
rank and aims in the Herald’s College of the rights of men, 
would be too generous, too gallant a man, too full of the 
sense of his new dignity, to eraploy^hat cutting consolation 
10 to any of the persons whom the leze nation might bring 
under the administration of his executive powers. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flattered. The 
anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, is well calcu- 
lated to preserve a galling wakefulness, and to feed the living 
ulcer of a corroding memory. Thus to administer the opiate 
potion of amnesty, powdered with all the ingredients of 
scorn and contempt, is to hold to his lips, instead of ‘ the 
balm of hurt minds,’ the cup of human misery full to the 
brim, and to force him to drink it to the dregs. 

20 Yielding to reasons at least as forcible as those which were 
so delicately urged in the compliment on the new year, the 
king of France will probably endeavour to forget these 
^events, and that compliment. But history, who keeps a 
durable record of all our acts, and exercises her awful censure 
over the proceedings of all sorts of sovereigns, will not forget 
either those events or the aera of this liberal refinement in 
the intercourse of mankind. History will record, that on the 
morning of the 6th of October 1789, the king and queen of 
France, after a day of confusion, alarm, dismay, and slaughter, 
30 lay do-^, under the pledged security of public faith, to 
indulge nature in a few hours of respite, and troubled melan- 
choly repose. From this sleep the queen wa% first stai’tled by 
the voice, of the sentinel at her door, who cried out to 
her to save herself by flighh—that this was the last proof -of 
fidelity he could give— that they were upon him, and he was 
dead. Instantly he was cut down. A band of cruel ruffians 
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and assassins, reeking with his blood, rushed into the chamber 
of the queen, and pierced with an hundred strokes of bayonets 
and poniards iSie bed, from whence this persecuted woman 
had but just had time to fly almost naked, and through ways 
unknown to the murderers had escaped to seek refuge at the 
feet of a king and husband, not secure of his own life for a 
moment. 

This king, to say no more of him, and this queen, and their 
infant children (who oAe would have been the pride and 
hope of a great and generous people) were then forced to 10 
abandon the sanctuary of the most splendid palace in the 
world, which they left swimming in blood, polluted by 
massacre, and strewed with scattered limbs and mutilated 
carcases. Thence they were conducted into the capital of 
their kingdom. Two had been selected from the unprovoked, 
unresisted, promiscuous slaughter, which was made of the 
gentlemen of birth and family who composed the king’s body 
guard. These two gentlemen, with all the parade of an 
execution of justice, were cruelly and publicly dragged to 
the block, and beheaded in the great court of the palace. 20 
Their heads were stuck upon spears, and led the procession ; 
whilst the royal captives who followed in the train were 
slowly moved along, amidst the horrid yells, and shrilling 
screams, and frantic dances, and infamous contumelies, and* 
all the unutterable abominations of the furies of hell, in the 
abused shape of the vilest of women. After they had been 
made to taste, drop by drop, more than the bitterness of 
death, in the slow torture of a ji}umey of twelve miles, pro- 
tracted to six hours, they were, under a gxiard, composed of 
those very soldiers who had thus conducted them through 30 
this famous triumph, lodged in one of the old palaces of 
Paris, now converted into a bastile for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be consecrated at altars ? to be com- 
.memorated with grateful thanksgiving ? to be offered to the 
divine humanity with fervent prayer and enthusiastic ejacu- 
lation ?— -These Theban and Thracian Orgies, acted in Prance, 
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and applauded only in the Old Jewry, I assure you, kindle 
- prophetic enthusiasm in the minds but of very few people in 
this kingdom ; although a saint and apostle* who may have 
revelations of his own, and who has so completely vanquished 
all the mean superstitions of the heart, may inolino to think 
it pious and decorous to compare it with the entrance into 
the world of the Prince of Peace, proclaimed in an holy 
temple by a venerable sage, and not long before not woi'se 
announced by the voice of angels %o the quiet innocence of 
10 shepherds. 


At first I w'as at a loss to account for this fit of unguarded 
transport. - I knew, indeed, that the suft'erings of monarchs 
make a delicious repast to some sort of palates. There were 
reflexions which might serve to keep this appetite within 
some bounds of temperance. But when I took one circum- 
stance into my consideration, I was obliged to confess, that 
much allowance ought to be made for the Society, and that 
the temptation was too strong for common discretion. I 
mean, the circumstance of the lo P(ean of the triumph, the 
20 animating cry which called ‘for all the BISHOPS to be 
hanged on the lamp-posts,’* might well have brought forth 
a burst of enthusiasm on the foreseen con.sequences of this 
^ happy day. I allow to so much enthusiasm some little devia- 
tion from prudence. I allow this prophet to break forth into 
ymns of joy and thanksgiving on an event which appears 
like the precursor of the Millennium, and the projected fifth 
monarchy, in the destruction of all church establishments. 
There was, however, (as in^ll human affaire there is) in the 
mito of this joy something to exercise the patience of these 
30 worthy gentlemen, and to try the long-suffering of their 
faith. The actual murder of the king and queen, and their • 
chfid, was wanting to the other auspioious^ircumstanees of 
this hemt^ul The actual murder of tho bishops, 

- though caUed for by so many holy ejaculations, was also 
wanting. A group of regicide and sacrilegious slaughter 
* Tons les fivSques it la lanterne. 
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was indeed boldly sketched, but it was only sketched. It 
unhappily was left unfinished, in this great history-piece of 
the massacre of innocents. What hardy pencil of a great 
master, from the school of the rights of men, will finish it, is 
to be seen hereafter. The age has not yet the complete 
benefit of that diffusion of knowledge that has undermined 
supei-stition and error ; and the king of France wants 
another object or two to consign to oblivion, in consideration 
of all the good which is uo arise from his own sufferings, and 
the patriotic crimes of an enlightened age."^ 

* It 13 proper here to refer to a letter written upon this subject by an 
eye-witness. That eye-witness was one of the most honest, intelli- 
gent, and eloquent members of the National Assembly, one of the 
most active and zealous reformers of the state. He was obliged to 
secede from the assembly ; and he afterwards became a voluntary 
exile, on account of the horror's of this pious triumph, and the dis- 
positions of men, who, profiting of crimes, if not causing them, have 
taken the lead in public affairs. 

EXTRACT of M. de Lally-Tollendal’s Second Letter to a Friend. 

‘Parlous du parti que j’ai pris; il est bien justifi4 dans ma con- 
science Ni cette ville coupable, ni cette assemble plus coupable 
encore, ne mdritoient que je me justifie ; mais j’ai k coeur que vous, 
et les personnes qui pensent comme vous, ne me condamnent pas. Ma 
sant4, je vous jure, me rendoit mes fonctions impossibles ; mais m^meen 
les mettant de cdt4 il a ete au-dessus de mes forces de supporter plus 
long-terns I’horreur que me causoit ce sang, — ces t^tes,— cette reine 
presqtie dgorgie,- ce roi amen4 esclave, entrant k Paris, au milieu de ses 
assassins, et pr4ced^ des t^tes de ses malheureux gardes,— ces perfides 
janissaires, — ces assassins, —ces femmes cannibales, — ce cri de, TOUS 
LES i^VEQUES A LA LANTEENE, dans le moment oil le roi entre sa capi- 
tals avec deux 6v^ques de son conseil dans sa voiture. Un coup de 
fusil, que j’ai vu tirer dans un des carosses de la reine. M. Bailly 
appellant cela un heau jour. L’assemblee ayant declard froidement le 
matin, qu’il n’etoit pas de sa dignitd d’^aller toute entiere environner le 
roi M. Mirabeau disant impunement dans cette assemble, que le 
vaisseau de I’dfcat, loins d’etre arr^te dans sa course, s’41auceroit avec 
plus de^ rapidite que jamais vers sa regendration. M., Barnave, riant 
avec lui, quand des flots de sang couloient autour de nous. Le vertueux 
Mounier * dchappaut par miracle k vingt assassins, qui avoient voulu 
faire de sa tdte un troph^e de plus. 

‘Yoil^ ce qui me fit jurer de ne plus mettre le pied dans cette 
caverne d* Anthropophages [the National Assembly] ou je n’avois plus 


* W.R. Mr. Mounier was then speaker of the National Assembly. 
He has since been obliged to live in exile, though one of the firmest 
assertors of liberty. 


10 


1 ? 
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, Although this work of our new light and knowledge did 
not go to the length that in all probability it was intended it 
should be carried, yet I must think that siiCh treatment of 
any human creatures must be shocking to any but those who 
are made for accomplishing Revolutions. But I cannot stop 
here. Influenced by the inborn feelings of my nature, and 
not being illuminated by a single ray of this new-sprung 
modern light, I confess to you, Sir, that the exalted rank of 
the persons suffering, and particularly the sex, the beauty, 
10 and the amiable qualities of the descendant of so many kings 

de force d’elever la voix, ou dex^uis six seiiiaines je I’livois elcvoe en 
vain. Moi, Mounier, et tons les honn^tes gens, out pens4 que le 
dernier effort a faire pour le bien etoit d’en sortir. Aucuno idee do 
crainte ne s’est approchee de moi. Jo rougirois do m’en dcfendre. 
J’avois encore re^Ci sur la route de la part de ce peuplo, moins coiipabio 
que ceux qui I’ont enivrd de fureur, des acclamations, ot des apiuaud- 
issements, dont d’autrcs auroient dtd ttattds, et qui m'ont fait frotnir. 
C’est ^ I’iudignation, c’est a I’horreur, c’est aux convulsions pliysiqucs, 
que le seul aspect du sang me fait 6i)rouver que j’ai cddA On bravo 
une seule mort ;■ on la brave plusieurs fois, quand elle peut 6tre utile. 
Mais aucune puissance sous le ciel, mais aucune oxunion publique ou 
priv6e n’ont le droit de me condamner a souffrir inutilement mille 
supplices par minute, et ^ p^rir de desespoir, de rage, au milieu 
des tJ'iomphes, du crime que je n’ai pu arreter. Ils me prosoriroiit, il 
confisqueront mes Mens. Je labourerai la terre, et je ue Ics verrai 
plus.— Voil^ ma justification. Vous pourrez la lire, la montrer, la 
laisser copier ; tant pis pour ceux qui ne la comprondront pas ; oe ne 
sera alors moi qui auroit eu tort de la leur donner.’ 

•• This military man had not so good nerves as the peaceable gentle- 
men of the Old Jewry.— See Mons. Mounier’s narrative of these 
transactions ; a man also of honour and virtue, and talents, and there- 
fore a fugitive. 

Let us speak of the course which I have followed : it is quite 
justified to my conscience. Neither this guilty town nor this still 
more guilty assembly deservedcthat I should justify myself : but I am 
anxious that you, and those who think as you do, should not condemn 
me. My health, I swear to you, made it impossible for me to perform 
my duties : but even when I had given them up I was not strong 
enough any longer to support the horror which was inspired in me by 
this blood, — these beads,— this queen almost butchered,— this king, 
led like a slave, entering Paris in the midst of hfi assassins, and pre- 
ceded by the heads of Ms unfortunate guards,— these treacherous 
janissaries,— these assassins,— these cannibal women,— this cry of All 
the bishops to the lamp-post at the very moment when the king was 
entering his capital with two bishops of his council in his carriage. A 
shot which I saw fired at one of the queen’s carriages. Monsieur Bailly 
calling that a beautiful day. The assembly having coolly declared in the 
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and emperors, with the tender age of royal infants, insensible 
only through it^ancy and innocence of the cruel outrages to 
which their parents were exposed, instead of being a subject 
of exultation, adds not a little to my sensibility on that most 
melancholy occasion. 

I hear that the august person, who was the principal object 
of our preacher’s triumph, though he supported himself, felt 
much on that shameful ;^ccasion. Asa man, it became him 
to feel for his wife and his children, and the faithful guards 
of his person, that were massacred in cold blood about him. 10 
As a prince, it became him to feel for the strange and fright' 
ful transformation of his civilized subjects, and to he more 
grieved for them, than solicitous for himself. It derogates 
little from his fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the honour 
of his humanity. I am very sorry to say it, very sorry indeed, 


morning, that it was not consistent with its dignity to go in a body to 
attend the king. Monsieur ^lirabeau saying with impunity in that 
assembly, that the ship of the state, far from being delayed in its 
course, would dart forward with more speed than ever towards its 
regeneration. Monsieur Bamave smiling with him when streams of 
blood were flowing around us. The virtuous Mounier escaping by a 
miracle from twenty assassins, who wished to make one trophy more 
of his head . 

‘ These are the things which made me swear never again to set foot 
in that den of cannibals [the National Assembly], where I was no - 
longer strong enough to raise my voice, and where for six weeks I had 
raised it in vain. Mounier, myself, “and all honest men, have agi'eed 
that the last effort to be made for good was to leave it. No idea of 
fear has come near me. I should blush to defend myself from such a 
charge. I had already received on the journey from this people, w!Mch 
is less guilty than those that have mac]^ it drunk with fmy, shouts of 
applause, by which others would have been flattered, and which made 
me shudder. The ^mere sight of blood makes me feel that I have 
yielded to indignation, to horror, and to physical spasms. One faces 
death once : one faces it often when anything would be gained by 
dying. But no power under heaven, no opinion, public or private, has 
the right to condeinsi me to suffer uselessly a thousand punishments a 
minute, and to perish of despair and rage in the midst of triumphs 
and of crimes which I could not prevent. They will proscribe me, 
they will confiscate my goods. I will till the ground, and will never 
see ’them 'more.^ — This is my justification. You can read it, show it, 
have it copied; so much the worse for those who will not under- 
stand it ; then I shall have not been in the wrong in giving it to 
them.’l 
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that such personages are in a situation in which it is not un- 
becoming in us to praise the virtues of the g^eat. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great lady, the other 
object of the triumph, lias borne that day (one is interested 
that beings made for suffering should suffer well) and that she 
bears all the succeeding days, that she bears the imprisonment 
of her husband, and her own captivity, and the exile of her 
friends, and the insulting adulation of addresses, and the 
whole weight of her accumulated wrongs, with a serene 
10 patience, in a manner suited to her rank and race, and be- 
coming the offspring of a sovereign distinguished for her 
piety and her courage; that like her she has lofty sentiments; 
that she feels with the dignity of a Homan matron ; that in 
the last extremity she will save herself from the last dis- 
grace, and that if she must fall, she will fall by no ignoble 
hand. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the queen 
of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never 
lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
20 delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorat- 
ing and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move 
, in ; glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendor, 
and joy. Oh 1 what a revolution ! and what an heart must 
I have, to contemplate without' emotion that elevation and 
that fall ! Little did I dream when she added titles of ven- 
eration to those of enthusiastic, distant’, respectful love, that 
she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against 
disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a 
30 nation of gallant men, in a nation of m'en^of honour and of 
cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped 
from their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened 
her with insult. — But the age of chivalry is gone. That of 
sophisters, oeconomists, and calculators, has succeeded ; and 
the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, never 
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more, shall we behold that generous loyalty tc> rank and sex, 
that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subor- 
dination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude 
itself, the sphit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise, is gone ! It is gone, that. sensi- 
bility of principle, tliat chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobleS. whatever it touched, and under 
which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing aU its gross- 10 
ness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its origin 
in the ancient chivalry ; and the principle, though varied in 
its appearance by the varying state of human affairs, sub- 
sisted and influenced through a long succession of generations, 
even to the time we live in. If it should ever be totally ex- 
tinguished, the loss I fear will be great. It is this which has 
given its character to modern Europe. It is this which has 
distinguished it under all its forms of government, and dis- 
tinguished it to its advantage, from the states of Asia, and 20 
possibly from those states which flourished in the most 
brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this, which, 
without confounding ranks, had produced a noble equality, ^ 
and handed it down through all the gradations of social life. 

It was this opinion which mitigated kings into companions, 
and raised private men to be fellows with kings. Without 
force, or opposition, it subdued the fierceness of pride and 
power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit to the soft collar of 
social esteem, compelled stern authority to submit to elegance, 
and gave a domination vanquisher of laws, to be subdued by 30 
manners. 

But now all is** to be changed. All the pleasing illusions, 
which made power gentle, and obedience liberal, which har- 
monized the different shades of life, and which, by a bland 
assimilation, incorporated into politics the sentiments which 
beautify' and soften private society, are to be dissolved by this 
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new conquering empire of light and reason. All the decent 
drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. All the superadded 
ideas, furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, 
which the heart owns, and the understanding ratifies, as 
necessary to cover the defects of our naked shivering nature, 
and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, are to be ex- 
ploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man ; a queen is 
but a woman ; a woman is but an ardmal : and an animal not 
10 of the highest order. All homage paid to the sex in general 
as such, and without distinct views, is to be regarded as 
romance and folly. Regicide, and parricide, and sacrilege, 
are but fictions of superstition, corrupting jurisprudence by 
destroying its simplicity. The murder of a king, or a queen, 
or a bishop, or a father, are only common homicide ; and if 
the people are by any chance, or in any way gainers by it, a 
sort of homicide much the most pardonable, and into which 
we ought not to make too severe a scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which is the 
20 offspring of cold hearts and muddy understandings, and 
which is as void of solid wisdom, as it is destitute of all 
taste and elegance, laws are to be supported only by their 
_ own terrors, and by the concern which each individual may 
find in them from his own private speculations, or can spare 
to them from his owm private interests. In the groves of 
thdr academy,. at the end of every visto, you see nothing but 
the gallows. Nothing is left which engages the affections 
on the part of the commonwealth. On the principles of this 
mechanic philosophy, our institutions can never be embodied, 
30 if I may use the expression, in persons ; so a>s to create in us 
love, veneration, admiration, or attachment. But that sort 
of reason which banishes the affections is incapable of filling 
their place. These public affections, combined with man- 
ners, are required sometimes as supplements, sometimes as 
correctives, always as aids to law. The precept given by a 
wise man, as well as a great critic, for the construction of 
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poems, is equally true as to states. Non satis est pvlchra esse 
poemata^ duldc^sunto — 

[Mere grace is not enough ; a play should thrill 
The hears'd s sou\ and move it at its 'will\. 

There ought to he a system of manners in every nation 
which a well-formed mind would he disposed to relish. To 
make us love our country, our country ought to he lovely. 

But power, of some kind or other, will survive the shock 
in which manners and opinions perish ; and it will find other 
and worse means for its support. The usurpation which, in 10 
order to subvert ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient 
principles, will hold power hy arts similar to those hy which 
it -has acquired it. When the old feudal and chivalrous 
spirit of Fealty^ which, hy freeing kings from fear, freed hoth 
kings and subjects from the precautions of tyranny, shall he 
extinct in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will he 
anticipated hy preventive murder and preventive confisca- 
tion, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, which 
form the political code of all power, not standing on its own 
honour, and the honour of those who are to obey it. Kings 20 
will be tyrants from policy when subjects are rebels from 
principle. 

When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away, . 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment 
we have no compass to govern us ; nor can we know dis- 
tinctly to what port we steer. Europe undoubtedly, taken 
in a mass, was in a fiourishing condition the day on which 
your Revolution was completed. How much of that pros- 
perous state was owing to the spirit of our old manners 
and opinions is not easy to say ; but as such causes cannot 30 
be indifferent in^their operation, we must presume, that, on 
the whole, their operation was beneficial. 

We are but too apt to consider things in the state in which 
we find them, without sufficiently adverting to the causes by 
which they have been produced, and possibly may be upheld. 
Nothing is more certain, than that our manners, our civi- 
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lization, and all the good things which are connected with 
manners, and with civilization, have, in this EiirojDean world 
of onrs, depended for ages upon two principles ; and were 
indeed the result of both combined ; I mean the spirit of a 
gentleman, and the spirit of religion. The nobility and the 
clergy, the one by profession, the other by patronage, kept 
learning in existence, even in the midst of arms and con- 
fusions, and whilst governments were rather in their causes 
than formed. Learning paid back what it received to 
iO nobility and to priesthood ; and paid it with usury, by 
enlarging their ideas, and by furnishing their minds. Hap2>y 
if they had all continued to know their indissoluble union, 
and their proper place t Happy if learning, not debauched 
by ambition, had been satisfied to continue the instructor, 
and not aspired to be the master ! Along with its natural 
protectors and guardians, learning will be cast into the 
mire, and trodden down under the hoofs of a swinish 
multitude.*^ 

If, as r suspect, modern letters owe more than they are “ 
20 always willing to own to ancient manners, so do other 
interests which we value full as much as they are worth. 
Even commerce, and trade, and manufacture, the gods of 
our oecpnomical politicians, are themselves perhaps but 
creatures ; are themselves but effects, which, as first causes, 
we choose to worship. They certainly grew under the same 
shade in which learning flourished. They too may decay 
with their natural protecting principles. With you, for the 
present at least, they alf threaten to disappear together. 
Where trade and manufactures are wanting to a people, and 
30 the spiiit of nobility and religion remains, sentiment 
supplies, and not always ill supplies their place ; but if 
commerce and the arts should be lost in\n expenment to 
try how well a state may stand without these old funda- 

* See the fate of BaUly and Oondorcet, supposed to be here particu- 
alluded to.^ Oompare the circumstances of the trial and execution 
of the former with this prediction. 
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mental principles, what sort of a thing must be a nation of 
gross, stupid, ferocious, and at the same time, poor and 
sordid barbarians, destitute of religion, honour, or manly 
pride, possessing nothing at present, and hoping for nothing 
hereafter ? 

I wish you may not be going fast, and by the shortest cut, 
to that horrible and disgustful situation. Already there 
appears a poverty of conception, a coarseness and vulgarity 
in all the proceedings^ of the assembly and of all their 
instructors. Their liberty is not liberal. Their science is 10 
l^resumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is savag-e and 
brutal. 

It is not clear, whether in England we leaimed those grand 
and decorous principles, and manners, of which considemble 
traces yet remain, from you, or whether you took them from 
us. But to you, I think, we trace them best. You seem to 
me to be ^ gentis incunahula nostrce^ [The o'adle of our race']. 
France has always more or less influenced manners in 
England ; and when your fountain is choked up and 
polluted, the stream will not run long, or not run clear with 20 
us, or perhaps with any nation. This gives all Europe, in 
my opinion, but too close and connected a concern in what is 
done in France. Excuse me, therefore, if I have dwelt too 
long on the atrocious spectacle of the sixth of October 1789, 
or have given too much scope to the reflections which have 
arisen in my mind on occasion of the most important of all 
revolutions, which may be dated from that day, I mean a 
revolution in sentiments, manneT's, and moral opinions. As 
things now stand, with every thing respectable destroyed 
without us, and an attempt to destroy within us every 30 
principle of respect, one is almost forced to apologize for 
harbouring the common feelings of men. 

Why do I feel so differently from the Reverend Dr. Price, 
and those of his lay flock, who will choose to adopt the 
sentiments of his discourse ? For this plain reason — be- 
* cause it is 'natural 1 should; because we are so made as 
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to be affected at such spectacles with melancholy sentiments 
upon the unstable condition of mortal prosperity, and the 
tremendous uncertainty of human greatness ; because in 
those natural feelings we learn great lessons ; because in 
events like these our passions instrucfc our reason ; because 
when kings are hurled from their thrones by the Supreme 
Director of this great drama, and become the objects of 
insult to the base, and of pity to the good, we behold 
such disasters in the moral, as we should behold a miracle in 
10 the physical order of things. We are alarmed into reflexion ; 
our minds (as it has long since been observed) are purified 
by terror and pity ; our weak unthinking pride is humbled, 
under the dispensations of a mysterious wisdom. Some 
tears might be drawn from me, if such a spectacle were 
exhibited on the stage. I should be truly ashamed of 
finding in myself that superficial, theatric sense of painted 
distress, whilst I could exult over it in real life. With such 
a perverted mind, I could never venture to shew my face at 
a tragedy. People 'would think the tears that Garrick 
20 formerly, or that Siddons not long since, have extorted from 
me, were the tears of hypocrisy ; I should know them to be- 
the tears of folly. 

Indeed the theatre is a better school of moral sentiments 
than churches, where the feelings of humanity are thus out- 
raged. Poets, who have to deal with an audience not yet 
graduated in the school of the rights of men, and who must 
apply themselves to the moral constitution of the heart, would 
not dare to produce such a triumph as a matter of exultation. 
There, where men follow their natural impulses, they would 
30 not bear the odious maxims of a Machiavelian policy, whether 
applied to the attainment of monarchical or democratic ' 
tyranny. They would reject them on the modern, as they 
once did on the ancient stage ; where they could not bear even 
the hypothetical proposition of such wickedness in the mouth 
of a personated tyrant, though suitable to the character he 
sustained. No theatric audience in Athens would bear what 
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has been borne, in the midst of the real tragedy of this tri- 
umphal day; a principal actor weighing, as it were in scales 
hung in a shop of horrors, so much actual crime against so 
much contingent advantage, and after putting in and out 
weights, declaring that the balance was on the side of the 
advantages. They would not bear to see the crimes of new 
democracy posted a^ in a ledger against the crimes of old 
despotism, and the book-keepers of politics finding democracy 
still in debt, but by no means unable or unwilling to pay the 
balance. In the theatre, the first intuitive glance, without 10 
any elaborate process of reasoning, would shew, that this 
method of political computation would justify every extent 
of crime. They would see, that on these principles, even 
where the very worst acts were not perpetrated, it was owing 
rather to the fortune of the conspirators than to their parsi- 
mony in the expenditure of treachery and blood. They would 
soon see, that criminal means once tolerated are soon pre- 
ferred. They present a shorter cut to the object than through 
the highway of the moral virtues. Justifying perfidy and 
murder for public benefit, public benefit would soon become 20 
the pretext, and perfidy and murder the end ; until rapacity, 
malice, revenge, and fear more dreadful than revenge, could 
satiate their insatiable appetites. Such must be the conse- 
quences of losing, in the splendour of these triumphs of the 
rights of men, all natural sense of wrong and right. 

But the Reverend Pastor exults in this ‘leading in triumph,’ 
because, truly, Louis the XVIth was ‘an arbitrary monarch ; ’ 
that is, in other words, neither more nor less, than because he 
was Louis the XYIth, and because he had the misfortune to 
be born king of France, with the prerogatives of which, a 
long line of ancestors, and a long acquiescence of the people, 
without any act of his, had put him in possession. A mis- 
fortune it has indeed turned out to him, that he was born 
king of France. But misfortune is not crimo, nor is indiscre- 
tion always the greatest guilt. I shall never think that a 
prince, the acts of whose whole reign were a series of conces- 
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sions to Ills subjects, who was willing to relax his authority, 
to remit his prerogatives, to call his people to a share of free- 
dom, not known, perhaps not desired, by their ancestors ; such 
a prince, though he should be subject to the common frailties 
attached to men and to pi'inces, though he should have once 
thought it necessary to provide force against the desperate 
designs manifestly carrying on against his person, and the 
remnants of his authority ; though all this should be taken 
into consideration, I shall be led witn great difficulty to think 
10 he deserves the cruel and insulting triumph of Paris, and of 
Dr. Price. I tremble for the cause of liberty, from such an 
example to kings. I tremble for the cause of humanity, in 
. the unpunished outrages of the most wicked of mankind. 
But there are some people of that low and degenerate fashion 
of mind, that they look up with a sort of complacent awe and 
admiration to kings, who know to keep firm in their seat, to 
hold a strict hand over their subjects, to assert their preroga- 
tive, and by the awakened vigilance of a severe despotism, to 
guard against the very first approaches of freedom. Against 
20 such as these they never elevate their voice. Deserters from 
principle, listed with fortune, they never see any good in 
suffering virtue, nor any crime in prosperous usurj^ation. 

If it could have been made clear to me, that the king and 
queen of France (those I mean who were such before the tri- 
umph) were inexorable and cruel tyrants, that they had formed 
a deliberate scheme for massacring the National Assembly (I 
* think I have seen something like the latter insinuated in 
certain publications) I should think their captivity just. If 
this be true, much more ought to have been done, but done, 
30 in my opinion, in another manner. The punishment of real 
tyrants is a noble and awful act of justice ; and it has with 
truth been said to be consolatory to the human mind. But 
if I were to punish a wicked king, I should regard the dignity 
in avenging the crime. Justice is grave and decorous, and in 
its punishments rather seems to submit to a necessity, than 
to make a ohoice. Had Nero, or Agrippina, or Louis the 
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EleYenth, or Charles the Ninth, been the subject ; if Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, after the murder of Patkul, or his 
predecessor dliristina, after the murder of Monaldeschi, had 
fallen into your hands. Sir, or into mine, I am sure our con- 
duct would have been different. 

If the French King, or King of the French, (or by whatever 
name he is known in the new vocabulary of your constitution) 
has in his own person, and that of his Queen, really deserved 
these unavowed but unavenged murderous attempts, and those 
subsequent indignities more cruel than murder, such a person 10 
would ill deserve even that subordinate executory trust, which 
I understand is to be placed in liim ; nor is he fit to be called 
chief of a nation which he has outraged and oppressed. A 
worse choice for such an office in a new commonwealth, than 
that of a deposed tyrant, could not possibly be made. But to 
degrade and insult a man as the worst of criminals, and after- 
wards to trust him in your highest concerns, as a faithful, 
honest, and zealous servant, is not consistent in reasoning, nor 
prudent in policy, nor safe in practice. Those who could 
make such an appointment must be guilty of a more flagrant 20 
breach of tnist than any they have yet committed against the 
people. As this is the only crime in which your leading 
politicians could have acted inconsistently, I conclude that 
there is no sort of ground for these horrid insinuations. I 
think DO better of all the other calumnies. 

In England, we give no credit to them. We are generous 
enemies : we are faithful allies. We spurn from us with dis- 
gust and indignation the slanders of those who bring us their 
anecdotes with the attestation of the flower-de-luce on their 
shoulder. We have Lord George Gordon fast in Newgate ; 30 
and neither his being a public proselyte to J udaism, nor his 
having, in his zeal against Catholic priests and all sorts of 
ecclesiastics, raised a mob (excuse the term, it is still in use 
here) which pulled down all our prisons, have preserved to 
him a liberty, of which he did not render himself worthy by 
a virtuous use of it. We have rebuilt Newgate, and tenanted 
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the mansion. W e have prisons almost as strong as the Bastile, 
for those who dare to libel the queens of France. In this 
spiritual retreat, let the noble libeller remain. Let him there 
meditate on his Thalmud, until he learns a conduct more be- 
coming his birth and parts, and not so disgraceful to the 
ancient religion to which he has become a proselyte ; or until 
some persons from your side of the water, to please your new 
Hebrew brethren, shall ransom him. He may then be 
’ enabled to purchase, with the old hoards of the synagogue, 
10 and a very small poundage on the long compound interest of 
the thirty pieces of silver (Dr. Price has shewn us what 
miracles compound interest will perform in 1790 years) the 
lands which are lately discovered to have been usurped by 
the Gallican church. Send us your popish Archbishop of 
Paris, and we will send you our protestant Rabbin. We 
shall treat the person you send us in exchange like a gentle- 
man and an honest man, as he is ; but pray let him bring 
with him the fund of his hospitality, bounty, and charity ; 
^d, depend upon it, we shall never confiscate a shilling of 
20 that honourable and pious fund, nor think of enriching the 
treasury with tlie spoils of the poor-box. ■' ^ 

To tell you the truth, my dear Sir, I think the honour of our 
nation to be somewhat concerned in the disclaimer of the pro- 
ceedings of this society of the Old Jewry and the London 
Tavern. I have no man’s proxy. I speak only from myself, 
when I disclaim, as I do with all possible earnestness, all 
communion with the actors in that triumph, or with the 
admirers of it. When I assert anything else, as concerning 
the people of England, I speak from observation, not from 
30 authority ; but I speak from the experience I have had in a 
pretty extensive and mixed communication with the inhab- 
itants of this kingdom, of all descriptions and ranks, and after 
a course of attentive observation, began early in life, and con- 
tinued for near forty years. I have often been astonished, 
considering that we are divided from you but by a slender 
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dyke of about twenty -four miles, and tliat tke mutual inter- 
course between the two countries has lately been very great, 
to find how litSle you seem to know of us. I suspect that this 
is owing to your forming a judgment of this nation from 
certain pubhcations, which do very eiToneously, if they do at 
all, represent the opinions and dispositions generally prevalent 
in England. The vanity, restlessness, petulance, and spirit of 
intrigue of several pett^ cabals, who attempt to hide their 
total want of consequence in bustle and noise, and puffing, 
and mutual quotation of each other, makes you imagine that 10 
our contemptuous neglect of their abilities is a mark of 
geneial acquiescence in their opinions. No such thing, I 
assure you. Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern 
make the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst 
thousands of great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the 
British oak, chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine, 
that those who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field ; that,' of course, they are many in number ; or that, after 
. all, they are other than the little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 

loud and troublesome insects of the hour. 20 

-^:^[tj&imost venture to affirm, that not one in a hundred 
amongst us participates in the ‘triumph’ of the Revolution 
Society. If the king and queen of France, and their children, 
were to fall into our hands by the chance of war, in the most 
acrimonious of all hostilities (I deprecate such an event, I de- 
precate such hostility) they would be treated with another sort 
of triumphal entry into London. We formerly have had a 
king of France in that situation f you have read how he was 
treated by the victor in the field ; and in what manner he was 
afterwards received in England. Four hundred years have 30 
gone over us ; but I believe we are not materially changed 
since that period. Thanks to our sullen resistance to innova- 
tion, thanks to the cold sluggishness of our national character, 
we still bear the stamp of our forefathers. We have not, as 
I conceive, lost tfie generosity and dignity of thinking of the 
fourteenth century ; nor as yet have we subtilized ourselves 
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into savages. W'e are not the converts of Rousseau ; V7e are 
not the disciples of Voltaire ; Helvetius has made no progress 
amongst us. Atheists are not' our preachers; madmen are 
not our lawgivers. We know that we have made no discover- 
ies, and we think that no discoveries are to be made, in 
momlity ; nor many in the great principles of government, 
nor in the ideas of liberty, which were understood long before 
we were born, altogether as well ^s they will be after the 
grave has heaped its mould upon our presumption, and the 
10 silent tomb shall have imposed its law on our pert loquacity. 
In England we have not yet been completely embowelled of 
our natural entrails ; we still feel within ns, and we cherish 
and cultivate, those inbred sentiments which are the faithful 
guardians, the active monitors of out duty, the true supportei’s 
of all liberal and manly morals. We have not been drawn 
and trussed, in order that we may be filled, like stuffed birds 
in a museum, with chaff and rags, and paltry blurred shreds 
of paper about the rights of man. We preserve the whole of 
our feelings still native and entire, unsophisticated by pedan- 
20 try and infidelity. We have real hearts of fiesh and blood 
beating in our bosoms. We fear God ; we look up with awe 
to kings ; with affection to parliaments ; with duty to magis- 
strates ; with reverence to priests ; and with respect to 
nobility.* Why? Because when such ideas are brought 
before our minds, it is natwral to be so affected ; because all 
other feelings are false and spurious, and tend to corrupt our 
minds, to vitiate our, prinmry morals, to render us unfit for 
rational liberty ; and by teaching us a servile, licentious, and 

* The English are, I conceive, misrepresented in a Letter published 
in one of the papers, by a gentleman thought to be a dissenting min- 
ister.— When writing to Dr. Price of the spiri-^ which prevails at 
Paris, he says, ‘ The spirit of the people in this place has abolished all 
the proud distinctions which the Mng and nobles had usurped in their 
minds ; whether they talk of the king^ the noble, or the priest, their 
whole language is that of the most enlightened and liberal amongst the 
English J If this gentleman m4ans to confine the terms enlightened 
and liberal to one set of men in England, it may be true. It is not 
generally so. 
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abandoned insolence, to be onr low sport for a few holidays, 
to make ns perfectly fit for, and justly deserving of slavery, 
through the wl?ole course of our lives. 

You see. Sir, that in this enlightened age I am hold enough 
to confess, that we are generally men of untaught feelings ; 
that instead of casting away all our old prej udices, we cherish 
them to a very considerable degree, and, to take more shame 
to ourselves, we cherish them because they are prejudices ; ‘ 

and the longer they have^asted, and the more generally they 
have prevailed, the more we cherish them. We are afraid to 10 
put men to live and trade each on his own private stock of 
reason ; because we suspect that this stock in each man is 
small, and that the individuals would do better to avail them- 
selves of the general bank and capital of nations and of ages. 
Many of our men of speculation, instead of exploding general 
prejudices, employ their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom 
which prevails in them. If they find what they seek, (and 
they seldom fail) they think it more wise to continue the pre- 
judice, with the reason involved, than to cast away the coat 
of prejudice, and to leave nothing but the naked reason ; 20 
because prejudice, with its reason, has a motive to give action 
to that reason, and an affection which will give it permanence. 
Prejudice is of ready application in the emergency ; it previ- 
ously engages the mind in a steady course of wisdom and 
virtue, and does not leave the man hesitating in the moment 
of decision, sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice 
renders a man^s virtue his habit ; and not a series of uncon- 
nected acts. Through just prejudice, his duty becomes- a 
part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and your politicians^ and so do the SO 
whole clan of the enlightened among us, essentially differ in 
these points. Tney have no respect for the wisdom of 
others ; but they pay it off by a very full measure of confi- 
dence in their own. With them it is a sufficient motive to 
destroy an old scheme of things, because it is an old one. 

As to the new, they are in no sort of fear with regard to the 

G 
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duration of a building run up in haste ; because duration is 
no object to those who think little or nothing has been done 
before their time, and who place all their hopes in discovery. 
They conceive, very systematically, that all things which 
give perpetuity are mischievous, and therefore they are at 
inexpiable war with all establishments. They think that 
government may vary like modes of dress, and with as little 
ill effect. That there needs no principle of attachment, 
except a sense of present convenieucy, to any constitution of 
10 the state. They always speak as if they were of opinion 
that there is a singular species of compact between them and 
their magistrates, which binds the magistrate, but which has 
nothing reciprocal in it, but that the majesty of the people 
has a right to dissolve it without any reason, but its will. 
Their attachment to their country itself, is only so far as it 
agrees with some of their fleeting projects ; it begins and 
ends with that scheme of polity which falls in with their 
momentary opinion. 

These doctrines, or rather sentiments, seem prevalent with 
20 your new statesmen. But they are wholly different from 
those on which we have always acted in this country. 

I hear it is sometimes given out in France, that what 
is doing among you is after the example of England. I beg 
leave to affirm, that scarcely anything done with you has 
originated from the practice or the prevalent opinions of 
this people, either in the act or in the spirit of the proceed- 
ing. Let me add, that we are as unwilling to learn these 
lessons from France, as we are sure that we never taught 
them to that nation. The cabals here who take a sort of 
30 shai’e in your transactions as yet consist but of an handful of 
people. If unfortunately by their intrigues, their sermons, 
their publications, and by a confidence "derived from an 
expected union with the counsels and forces of the French 
nation, they should draw considerable numbers into their 
faction, and in consequence should seriously attempt any 
thing here in imitation of what has been done with you, the 
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evaiit, I dare venture to prophesy, will be, that, with some 
trouble to their country, they will soon accomplish their 
own destruction. This people refused to change their law 
in remote ages from respect to the infallibility of popes ; 
and they will not now alter it from a pious implicit faith in 
the dogmatism of philosophers ; though the former was 
a-'^med with the anathema and crusade, and though the fatter 
should act with the libel and the lamp-iron. 

Forme ly your affairs were your own concern only. 
We felt for them as men ; but we kept aloof from them, 10 
because we were not citizens of France, But when we see 
the model held up to ourselves, we must feel as Englishmen, 
and feeling, we must provide as Englishmen. Your affairs, 
in spite of us, are made a part of our interest ; so far at 
least as to keep at a distance your panacea, or your plague. 

If it be a panacea, we do not want it. W e know the con- 
sequences of unnecessary physic. If it be a plague, it is 
such a plague, that the precautions of the most severe 
quarantine ought to be established against it. 

I hear on all hands that a cabal, calling itself philosophic, 20 
receives the glory of many of the late proceedings ; and that 
their opinions and systems are the true actuating spirit of 
the whole of them. I have heard of no party in England, 
literary or political, at any time, known by such a descrip- 
tion. It is not with you composed of those men, is it ? 
whom the vulgar, in their blunt, homely style, commonly 
call Atheists and Infidels ? If it be, I admit that we too 
have had writers of that description, , who made some 
noise in their day. At present they repose in lasting 
oblivion. Who, born within the last forty years, has read gQ 
one word of Collins, and Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, 
and Morgan, and that whole race who call themselves Free- 
thinkers ? Who now reads Bolingbroke ? Who ever read 
him through ? Ask the booksellers of London what has 
become of all these lights of the world. In as few years 
their few successors will go to the family vault of ^ all the 
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Capulets.’ But whatever they were, or are, with us, they 
were and are wholly unconnected individuals. With us 
they kept the common nature of their kina, and were not 
gregarious. They never acted in corps, nor were known as 
a faction in the state, nor presumed to influence, in that 
name or character, or for the purposes of such a faction, on 
any of our public concerns. Whether they ought so to exist, 
and so be permitted to act, is another question. As such 
cabals have not existed in England, so neither has the spirit 

10 of them had any influence in establishing the original frame 
of our constitution, or in any one of the several reparations 
and improvements it has undergone. The whole has been 
done under the auspices, and is confirmed by the sanctions 
of religion and piety. The whole has emanated from the 
simplicity of our national character, and from a sort of 
native plainness and directness of understanding, which for 
a long time characterized those men who have successively 
obtained authority amongst us. This disposition still 
remains, at least in the great body of the people. 

20 We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, that 
religion is the basis of civil society, and the source^ of all 
good and of all comfort.* In England we are so convinced 
of this, that there is no rust of superstition, with which the 
accumulated absurdity of the human mind might have 
crusted it over in the course of ages, that ninety-nine in an 

* Sit igitur hoc ah initio persuasum civibus, dominos esse omnium 
rerum ac moderatores decs j^eaque, quae gerantur, eorum geri vi, 
ditione ac numiue: eosdemque optime de genere hominum mereri; 
et qualis quisque sit, quid agat, quid in se admittat, qua mente, qua 
pieiate colat rcligiones intueri ; piorum et impiorum habere rationem. 
His enim rebus imbutae mentes hand sane abborrebunii ab utili et a 
vera sententia. Cic. de Legibus, L 2. [Let the citizens first of all be 
convinced that the gods are the lords and ruleri^ grf all things ; and 
that whatever happens is done by tbeir power, autnority, and direction : 
and that they deserve well of the race of men ; and that they see 
what is the character of every man, what he does, of what offences 
he is guilty, with what feeling of piety he attends to the rites of 
religion ; that they take account of the good and the bad. For minds 
impressed with these convictions will certainly not be averse from 
opinion which is useful and true.] 
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kimdx’ed of the people of England would not prefer to 
impiety.* We ^shall never be such fools as to call in an 
enemy to the substance of any system to remove its corrup- 
tions, to supply its defects, or to perfect its construction. If 
our religious tenets should ever want a further elucidation, 
we shall not call on atheism to exj^lain them. We shall not 
light up our temple from that unhalloived fire. It will be 
illuminated with other Rights. It will be perfumed with 
other incense than the infectious stuff which is imported by 
the smugglers of adulterated metaphysics. If our ec- 10 
clesiastical establishment should want a revision, it is not 
avarice or rapacity, public or private, that we shall employ 
for the audit, or receipt, or application, of its consecrated 
revenue. Violently condemning neither the Greek nor the 
Armenian, nor, since heats are subsided, the Roman system 
of religion, we prefer the Protestant ; not because we think 
it has less of the Christian religion in it, but because, in our 
judgment, it has more. We are protestants, not fi^om 
indifference, but from zeal. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is by his 20 
constitution a religious animal ; that atheism is against, not 
only our reason, but our instincts ; and that it cannot pre- 
vail long. But if, in the moment of riot, and in a drunken 
delirium from the hot spirit drawn out of the alembic of 
hell, which in France is now so furiously boiling, we should 
uncover our nakedness by throwing off that Christian religion 
which has hitherto been our b^ast and comfort, and one 
great source of civilization amongst us, and among many 
other nations, we are apprehensive (being well aware that 
the mind will not endure a void) that some uncouth, 30 
pernicious, and ^iegrading superstition, might take place 
of it. For that reason, - before we take from our 
establishment the natural human means of estimation, 
and give it up to contempt, as you have done, and in 
doing it have incurred the penalties you well deserve 
to suffer, we desire that some other may be presented 
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to us in tlie place of it. We shall then form our judg- 
ment. 

r 

On these ideas, instead of quarrelling with establishments, 
as some do, who have made a philosophy and a religion of 
their hostility to such institutions, we cleave closely to them. 
We are resolved to keep an established church, an established 
monarchy, an established aristocracy, and an established 
democracy, each in the degree it ex^ts, and in no greater. I 
shall shew you presently how much of each of these we 
10 possess. 

It has been the misfortune, not as these gentlemen think 
it, the glory, of this age, that every thing is to be discussed j 
as if the constitution of our country were to be always a 
subject rather of altercation than enjoyment. For this 
reason, as well as for the satisfaction of those among you (if 
any such you have among you) who may wish to profit of 
examples, I venture to trouble you with a few thoughts upon 
each of these establishments. I do not think they were 
unwise in ancient Rome, who, when they wished to new- 
20 model their laws, sent commissioners to examine the best 
constituted republics within their reach. 

First, I beg leave to speak of our church establishment, 
which is the first of our prejudices ; not a prejudice destitute 
of reason, but involving in it profound and extensive wisdom. 
I speak of it first. It is first, and last, and midst in our 
minds. For, taking ground on that religious system, of 
which we are now in possession, we continue to act on the 
early received and uniformly continued sense of mankind. 
That sense not only, like a wise architect, hath built up the 
30 august fabric of states, but, like a provident proprietor, to 
preserve the structure from profanation and ruin, as a 
sacred temple, purged from all the impurities of fraud, and 
violence, and injustice, and tyranny, hath solemnly and for 
ever consecrated the commonwealth, and all that officiate 
in it. This consecration is made, that all who administer 
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in the government of men, in which they stand in the person 
of God himself, should have high and worthy notions of their 
function and destination ; that their hope should he full of 
immortality ; that they should not look to the paltry pelf of 
the moment, nor to the temjDorary and transient pmse of the 
vulgar, hut to a solid, permanent existence, ia the permanent 
part of their nature, and to a permanent fame and glory, in 
the example they leave a| a rich inheritance to the world. 

Such sublime principles ought to be infused into persons 
of exalted situations ; and religious establishments provided, 10 
that may continually revive and enforce them. Every sort 
of moral, every sort of civil, every sort of politic institution, 
aiding the rational and natural ties that connect the human 
understanding and affections to the divine, are not more than 
necessary, in order to build up that wonderful structure, 
Man ; whose prerogative it is, to be in a great degree a 
creature of his own making; and who, when made as he 
ought to be made, is destined to hold no trivial place in the 
creation. But whenever man is put over men, as the better 
nature ought ever to preside, in that case more particularly, 20 
he should as nearly as possible be approximated to his per- 
fection. 

This consecration of the state, by a state religious establish- 
ment, is necessary also to operate with an wholesome awe 
upon free citizens ; because, in order to secure their freedom, 
they must enjoy some determinate portion of power. To 
them therefore a religion connected with the state, and with 
their duty towards it, becomes even more necessary than in 
such societies, where the people by the terms of their subjec- 
tion are confined to private sentiments, and the management 30 
of their own fan^y concerns. All persons possessing any 
portion of power ought to be strongly and awfully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust ; and that they are to 
account for their conduct in that trust to the one great master, 
author, and founder of society. 

This principle ought even to be more strongly impressed 
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upon the minds of those who compose the collective sovereignty 
than upon those of single princes. Without instruments, 
these princes can do notliing. Whoever uses ^instruments, in 
finding helps, finds also impediments. Their power is there- 
fore by no means complete ; nor are they safe in extreme 
abuse. Such persons, however elevated by flattery, arrogance, 
and self-opinion, must be sensible that, whether covered or 
not by positive law, in some way or other they are account- 
able even here for the abuse of their trust. If they are not 
10 cut off by a rebellion of their people, they may be strangled 
by the very Janissaries kept for their security against all 
other rebellion. Thus we have seen the king of France sold 
by his soldiers for an increase of pay. But where popular 
authority is absolute' and unrestrained, the people have an 
infinitely greater, because a far better founded confidence in 
their own power. They are themselves, in a great measure, 
their own instruments. They are nearer to their objects. 
Besides, they are less under responsibility to one of the 
greatest controlling powers on earth, the sense of fame and 
20 estimation. The share of infamy that is likely to fall to the 
lot of each individual in public acts, is small indeed i the 
operation of opinion being in the inverse ratio to Hie 
number of those who abuse power. Their own ap- 
probation of their own acts has to them the appear- 
ance of a public judgment in their favour. A perfect 
democracy is therefore the most shameless thing in the 
world. As it is the most shameless, it is also the most 
fearless. No man apprehends in his person he can be made 
subject to punishment. Certainly the people at large never 
30 ought : for as all punishments are for example towards the 
conservation of the people at large, the people at large can 
never become the subject of punishment by any human hand.* 
It is therefore of infinite importance that they should not be 
suffered to imagine that their will, any more than that of 

* Quicquid multis peccatur inultum. [The sins of multitudes go 
vM^unished,'] 
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kings, is the standard of right and wrong. They ought to 
be persuaded that they are full as little entitled, and far less 
qualified, with •safety to themselves, to use any arbitrary 
power whatsoever ; that therefore they are not, under a false 
show of liberty, but, in truth, to exercise an unnatural in- 
verted domination, tyrannically to exact, from those who 
officiate in the state, not an entire devotion to their interest, 
which is their right, but an abject submission to their occa- 
sional will ; extinguishing thereby, in all those who serve 
them, all moral principle, all sense of dignity, all use of judg- 10 
ment, and all consistency of character, whilst by the very 
same process they give themselves up a proper, a suitable, 
but a most contemptible prey to the servile ambition of 
popular sycophants or courtly flatterers. 

When the people have emptied themselves of all the lust of 
selfish will, which without religion it is utterly impossible they 
ever should, when they are conscious that they exercise, and 
exercise perhaps in an higher link of the order of delegation, 
the power, which to be legitimate must be according to that 
eternal immutable law, in which wiU and reason are the same, 20 
they will be more careful how they place power in base and 
incapable hands. In their nomination to office, they will not 
appoint to the exercise of authority, as to a pitiful job, but as 
to an holy function ; not according to their sordid selfish 
interest, nor to their wanton caprice, nor to their arbitrary 
will ; but they will confer that power (which any man 
may well tremble to give or to receive) on those only, 
in whom they may discern thaf predominant proportion 
of active virtue apid wisdom, taken together and fitted 
to the charge, such, as in the great and inevitable mixed 30 
mass of human imperfections and infirmities, is to be 
'found. * 

When they are habitually convinced that no evil can be 
acceptable, either in the act or the permission, to him whose 
essence is good, they will be better able to extirpate out of 
the minds of all magistrates, civil, ecclesiastical, or military, 
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any thing that bears the least resemblance to a proud and 
lawless domination. 

But one of the first and most leading principles on which 
the commonwealth and the laws are consecrated, is lest the 
temporary possessors and life-renters in it, unmindful of what 
they have received from their ancestors, or of what is due to 
their posterity, should act as if they were the entire masters ; 
that they should not think it amongst their rights to cut off 
the entail, or commit waste on the inheritance, by destroying 
10 at their pleasure the whole original fabric of their society ; 
hazarding to leave to those who come after them a ruin in- 
stead of an habitation, and teaching these successors as little 
to respect their contrivances, as they had themselves respected 
the institutions of their forefathers. By this unprincipled 
facility of changing the state as often, and as much, and in as 
many ways, as there are fioating fancies or fashions, the whole 
chain and continuity of the commonwealth would be broken. 
No one generation could link with the other. Men would 
become little better than the flies of a summer. 

20 And first of all, the science of jurisprudence, the pride of 
the human intellect, which, with all its defects, redundancies, 
and errors, is the collected reason of ages, combining the 
principles of original justice with the infinite variety of human 
concerns, as a heap of old exploded errors, would be no longer 
studied. Personal self-sufficiency and arrogance, the certain 
attendants upon all those who have never experienced a 
wisdom greater than their own, would usurp the tribunal. 
Of course, no certain laws, establisliing invariable grounds of 
hope and fear, would keep the actions of men in a certain 
30 course, or direct them to a certain end. Nothing stable in 
the modes of holding property, or exercising function, could 
form a solid ground on which -any parent could speculate in 
the education of his offspring, or in a choice for their future 
establishment in the world. No principles would be early 
worked into the habits. As soon as the most able instructor 
had completed his laborious course of institution, instead of 
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sending forth his pupil, accomplished in a virtuous discipline, 
fitted to procure him attention and respect, in his place in 
society, he would find everything altered ; and that he had 
turned out a poor creature to the contempt and derision of 
the world, ignorant of the true grounds of estimation. Who 
would insure a tender and delicate sense of honour to beat 
almost with the first pulses of the heart, when no man could 
know what would he the Jest of honour in a nation, continu- 
ally varying the standard of its coin ? No part of life would 
retain its acquisitions. Barbarism with regard to science and 10 
literature, unskilfuluess with regard to arts and manufactures, 
would infallibly succeed to the want of a steady education 
and settled principle ; and thus the commonwealth itself 
would, in a few generations, crumble away, be disconnected 
into the dust and powder of individuality, and at length dis- 
persed to all the winds of heaven. 

To avoid therefore the evils of inconstancy and versatility, 
ten thousand times worse than those of obstinacy and the 
blindest prejudice, we have comecrated the state ; that no man 
should approach to look into its defects or corruptions but 20 
with due caution ; that he should never dream of beginning 
its reformation by its subversion ; that he should approach to 
the faults of the state as to the wounds of a father, with pious 
awe and trembling solicitude. By this wise prejudice we are 
taught to look with horror on those children of their country 
who are prompt I'ashly to hack that aged parent in pieces, 
and put him into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by 
their poisonous weeds, and wild incantations, they may re- ■ 
generate the paternal constitution, and renovate their father’s 
life. 30 

Society is indegd a contract. Subordinate contracts, for 
objects of mere occasional interest, may be dissolved at pleas- 
ure ; but the state ought not to be considered as nothing 
better than a partnership agreement in a trade of popper and 
coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved 
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by tbe fancy of tbe parties. It is to be looked on with other 
reverence ; because it is not a partnership in things subser- 
vient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science ; a 
partnei'ship in all art ; a partnership in every virtue, and in 
aU perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be 
obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership not 
only between those who are living but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born. 
10 Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the 
great primaeval contract of eternal society, linking the lower 
with the higher natures, connecting the visible and invisible 
world, according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the inviol- 
able oath which holds all physical and all moral natures, each 
in their appointed place. This law is not subject to the will 
of those, who by an obligation above them, and infinitely 
superior, are bound to submit their will to that law. The 
municipal corporations of that universal kingdom are not 
morally at liberty at their pleasure, and on their speculations 
20 of a contingent improvement, wholly to separate and tear 
asunder the bands of their subordinate community, and to 
dissolve it into an unsocial, uncivil, unconnected chaos of 
elementary principles. It is the first and supreme necessity 
only, a necessity that is not chosen but chooses, a necessity 
paramount to deliberation, that admits no discussion, - and 
demands no evidence, which alone can justify a resort to 
anarchy. This necessity is no exception to the rule ; because 
this necessity itseK is a pai't too of that moral and physical 
disposition of things to which man must be obedient by con- 
30 sent or force. But if that which is only submission to 
necessity should be made the object of choice, the law is 
broken ; nature is disobeyed ; and the rebellious are out- 
lawed, cast forth, and exiled, from this world of reason, and 
order, and peace, and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the 
, antagonist world of madness, discord, vice, confusion, and un- 
availing sorrow. 
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These, my dear Sii', are, were, and I think long will be 
the sentiments of not the least learned and reflecting part 
of this kingdom. They who are included in this description 
form their opinions on such grounds as such persons ought 
to form them. The less enquiring receive them from an 
authority which those whom Providence dooms to live on 
trust need not be ashamed to rely on. These two sorts of 
men move in the same drjpction, though in a different place. 
They both move with the order of the universe. They all 
know or feel this great ancient truth : ‘ Quod illi principi et 10 
prsepotenti Deo qui omnem hunc mundum regit, nihil eorum 
quse quidem fiant in terris acceptius quam concilia et coetus 
hominum jure sociati quse civitates appellantur ’ \TJiat to the 
great and all-'powerful Ood who rules this universe nothing is 
more 'pleasing than the imions and gatherings of men hound 
together hy laws which are called states']. They take this 
tenet of the head and heart, not from the great name which 
it immediately bears, nor from the greater from whence it is 
derived ; but from that which alone can give true weight 
and sanction to any learned opinion, the common nature and 20 
common relation of men. Persuaded that all things ought 
to be done with reference, and referring all to the point of 
reference to which all should be directed, they think them- 
selves bound, not only as individuals in the sanctuary of the 
heart, or as congregated in that personal capacity, to renew 
the memory of their high origin and cast ; but also in their 
corporate character to perform their national homage to the 
institutor, and author and protector of civil society ; without 
which civil society man could not by any possibility arrive 
at the perfection of which his nature is capable, nor even 30 
make a remote ai\d faint approach to it. They conceive that - 
He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, 
willed ako the necessary means of "its perfection. He willed 
therefore the state ; He willed its connection with the source 
and original archetype of all perfection. They who are 
convinced of this his will, which is the law of laws and the 
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sovereign of sovereigns, cannot think it reprehensible, that 
this our corporate fealty and homage, that this our recogni- 
tion of a seigniory paramount, I had almost s^id this oblation 
of the state itself, as a worthy offering on the high altar of 
universal praise, should be performed, as all public solemn 
acts are performed, in buildings, in music, in decoration, in 
speech, in the dignity of persons, according to the customs 
of mankind, taught by their nature ; that is, with, modest 
splendour, with unassuming state, with mild majesty and 
10 sober pomp. For those purposes they think some part of 
the wealth of the country is as usefully employed, as it can 
be in fomenting the luxury of individuals. It is the public 
ornament. It is the public consolation. It nourishes the 
public hope. The poorest man finds his own importance 
and dignity in it, whilst the wealth and pride of individuals 
at every moment makes the man of humble rank and fortune 
sensible of his inferiority, and degi-ades and vilifies his con- 
dition. It is for the man in humble life, and to raise his 
nature, and to put him in mind of a state in which the 
20 privileges of opulence will cease, when he will be equal by 
nature, and may be more than equal by virtue — that this 
portion of the general wealth of his country is employed 
and sanctified. 

I assure you I do not aim at singularity. I give you 
opinions which have been accepted amongst us, from very 
early times to this moment, with a continued and general 
approbation ; and which indeed are so worked into my inind, 
that I am unable to distinguish what* I have learned from 
others from the results of my own meditation. 

30 It is on some such principles that the majority of the 
people of England, far from thinking a^ religious national 
establishment unlawful, hardly think it lawful to be without 
one. In France you are wholly mistaken if you do not 
believe us above all other things attached to it, and beyond 
all other nations ; and when this people has acted unwisely 
and unjustifiably in its favour (as in some instances they 
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have done most certainly) in their very errors yon will at 
least discover their zeal. 

This principfe runs through the whole system ' of their 
polity. They do not consider their church establishment as 
convenient, but as essential to their state ; not as a thing 
heterogeneous and separable ; something added for accom- 
modation ; what they may either keep up or lay aside, 
according to their temporary ideas of convenience. They 
consider it as the foundation of their whole constitution, 
with which, and with every part of which, it holds an 10 
indissoluble union. Church and state are ideas inseparable 
in their minds, and scarcely is the one ever mentioned 
without mentioning the other. 

Our education is so formed as to confirm and fix this 
impression. Our education is in a manner wholly in the 
hands of ecclesiastics, and in all stages from infancy to man- 
hood. Even when our youth, leaving schools and universities, 
enter that most important period of life which begins to link 
experience and study together, and when with that view 
they visit other countries, instead of old domestics whom we 20 
have seen as governors to principal men from other parts, 
three-fourths of those who go abroad with our young nobility 
and gentlemen are ecclesiastics ; not as austere masters, nor 
as mere followers ; but as friends and companions of a graver 
character, and not seldom persons as well born as them- 
selves. With them, as relations, they most commonly keep 
up a close connexion through life. By this connexion we 
conceive that we attach our gentlemen to the church ; and 
we liberalize the church by an intercourse with the leading 
characters of the country. 30 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclesiastical modes and 
fashions of institution, that very little alteration has been 
made in them since the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; 
adhering in this particular, as in all things else, to our old 
settled maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart from 
antiquity. We found these old institutions, on the whole, 
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favourable to morality and discipline ; and we thought they 
were susceptible of amendment, without altering the ground. 
We thought that they were capable of receiving and melio- 
rating, and above all of preserving, the accessions of science 
and literature, as the order of Providence should successively 
produce them. And after all, with this Gothic and monkish 
education (for such it is in the ground- work) we may put in 
our claim to as ample and as early a share in all the im- 
provements in science, in arts, and in literature, which have 
10 illuminated and adorned the modern world, as any other 
nation in Europe ; we think one main cause of this improve- 
ment was our not despising the patrimony of knowledge 
which was left us by our forefathers. 

It is from our attachment to a church establishment that 
the English nation did not think it wise to entrust that great 
fundamental interest of the whole to what they trust no part 
of their civil or military public service, that is, to the unsteady ^ 
and precarious contribution of individuals. They go further. 
They certainly never have suffered and never will suffer the 
20 fixed estate of the church to be converted into a pension, to 
depend on the treasury, and to be delayed, withheld, or 
perhaps to be extinguished by fiscal difficulties ; which diffi- 
culties may sometimes be pretended for political purposes, 
and are in fact often brought on by the extravagance, negli- 
gence, and rapacity of politicians. The people of England 
think that they have constitutional motives, as well as re- 
ligious, against any project of turning their independent 
clergy into ecclesiastical pensioners of state. They tremble 
for their liberty from the influence of a clergy dependent on 
30 the crown ; they tremble for the public tranquillity from the 
disorders of a factious clergy, if it were m^de to depend upon 
any other than the crown. They therefore made their 
church, like their king and their nobility, independent. 

From the united considerations of religion and constitu- 
tional policy, from their opinion of a duty to make sure 
provision for the consolation of the feeble and the instruction 
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of tLe ignorant, they have incorporated and identified the 
estate of the church with the mass of 'private property^ of 
which the state is not the proprietor, either for use or 
dominion, but the guardian only and the regulator. They 
have ordained that the provision of this establishment might 
be as stable as the earth on which it stands, and should not 
fluctuate with the Euripus of funds and actions. 

The men of England, the men, I mean, of light and lead- 
ing in England, whose wisdom (if they have any) is open 
and direct, would be ashamed, as of a silly deceitful trick, to 10 
profess any religion in name, which by their proceedings 
they appeared to contemn. If by their conduct (the only 
language that rarely lies) they seemed to regard the great 
ruling principle of the moral and the natural world, as a 
mere invention to keep the vulgar in obedience, they appre- 
hend that by such a conduct they would defeat the politic 
purpose they have in view. They would find it difficult to 
make others to believe in a system to which they manifestly 
gave no credit themselves. The Christian statesmen of this 
land would indeed first provide for the 'nmdtitude ; because it 20 
is the 'multitude ; and is therefore, as such, the first object in 
the ecclesiastical institution, and in all institutions. They . 
have been taught that the circumstance of the gospels being 
preached to the poor was one of the great tests of its true 
mission. They think, therefore, that those do not believe it, 
who do not take care it should be preached to the poor. 
But as they know that charity is not confined to any one 
description, but ought to apply itself to all men who have 
wants, they are not deprived of a due and anxious sensation 
of pity to the distresses of the miserable great. They are not 30 
repelled through ^ fastidious delicacy, at the stench of their 
arrogance and presumption, from a medicinal attention to 
their mental blotches and running sores. They are sensible, 
that religious instruction is of more consequence to them 
than to any others from the greatness of the temptation to 
which they are exposed ; from the important consequences 

H 
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that attend their faults ; from the contagion of their ill ex- 
ample; from the necessity of bowing down the stubborn 
neck of their pride and ambition to the yoke of modei’ation 
and virtue ; from a consideration of the fat stupidity and 
gross ignorance concerning what imports men most to know, 
which prevails at courts, and at the head of armies, and in 
senates, as much as at the loom and in the field. 

The English people are satisfied, that to the great the 
consolations of religion are as necessary as its instructions. 
10 They too are among the unhappy. They feel personal pain 
and domestic soitow. In these they have no privilege, but 
are subject to pay their full contingent to the contributions 
levied on mortality. They want this sovereign balm under 
their gnawing cares and anxieties, which being less conver- 
sant about the limited wants of animal life, range without 
limit, and are diversified by infinite combinations in the wild 
and unboi^nded regions of imagination. Some charitable 
dole is wanting to these, our often very unhappy brethren, to 
fill the gloomy void that reigns in minds which have nothing 
20 on earth to hope or fear ; something to relieve in the killing 
languor and over-laboured lassitude of those who have 
nothing to do ; something to excite an appetite to existence 
in the palled satiety which attends on all pleasures which 
may be bought, where nature is not left to her own process, 
where even desire is anticipated,, and therefore fruition 
defeated by meditated schemes and contrivances of delight ; 
and no interval, no obstacle, is interposed between the wish 
and the accomplishment. ^ 

The people of England know how little influence the 
30 teachers of religion are likely to have with the wealthy and 
powerful of long standing, and how much less with the 
newly fortunate, if they appear in a manner no way assorted 
to those with whom they must associate, and over whom 
they must even exercise, in some cases, something like an 
authority. What must they think of that body of teachers, 
if they see it in no part above the establishment of their 
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domestic servants ? If tlie poverty were voluntary, there 
might be some difference. Strong instances of self-denial 
operate powerftflly on our minds ; and a man who has no wants 
has obtained great freedom and firmness, and even dignity. 
But as the mass of any description of men are but men, and 
their poverty cannot be voluntary, that disrespect which 
attends upon all lay poverty, will not depart from the 
ecclesiastical. Our provident constitution has therefore taken 
care that those who are to instruct presumptuous ignorance, 
those who are to be censors over insolent vice, should 10 
neither incur their contempt, nor live upon their alms ; nor 
will it tempt the rich to a neglect of the true medicine of 
their minds. For these reasons, whilst we provide first for 
the poor, and with a parental solicitude, we have not rele- 
gated religion, like something we were ashamed to shew, to 
obscure municipalities or rustic villages. No ! We will have 
her to exalt her mitred front in courts and parliaments. We 
will have her mixed throughout the whole mass of life, and 
blended with all the classes of society. The people of 
England will shew to the haughty potentates of the world, 20 
and to their talking sophisters, that a free, a generous, an 
informed nation honours the high magistrates of its church ; 
that it will not suffer the insolence of wealth and titles, or 
any other species of proud pretension, to look down with 
scorn upon what they look iip to with reverence ; nor pre- 
sume to trample on that acquired personal nobility, which 
they intend always to be, and which often is the fruit, not 
the reward, (for what can be the reward ?) of learning, piety, 
and virtue. They can see, without pain or grudging, an 
Archbishop precede a Duke. They can see a Bishop of 30 
Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, in possession of ten 
thousand pounds a year ; and cannot conceive why it is in 
worse hands than estates to the like amount in the hands 
of this Earl, or that Squire ; although it may be true, that 
so many dogs and horses are not kept by the former, and fed 
with the victuals which ought to nourish the children of the 
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people. It is true, the whole church revenue is not always 
employed, and to every shilling, in charity ; nor perhaps 
ought it ; but something is generally so eCiployed. It is 
better to cherish virtue and humanity, by leaving much to 
free will, even with some loss to the object, than to attempt 
to make men mere machines and instruments of a political 
benevolence. The world on the whole will gain by a liberty, 
without which virtue cannot exist^ 


Wheh once the commonwealth has established the estates 
10 of the church as property, it can, consistently, hear nothing 
of the more or the less. Too much and too little are treason 
against property. What evil can arise from the quantity in 
any hand, whilst the supreme authority has the full, sove- 
reign superintendence over this, as over all propeity, to pie- 
vent every species of abuse j and, whenever it notably de- 
viates, to give to it a direction agreeable to the purposes of 
its institution. 

In England most of us 'bonceive that it is envy and 
malignity towards those who are often the beginneis of 
20 their own fortune, and not a love of the self-denial and 
mortification of the ancient church that makes some look 
askance at the distinctions, and honours, and revenues, 
which, taken from no person, are set apart for virtue. The 
ears of the people of Englaiid are distinguishing. They hear 
these men speak broad. Their tongue betrays them.^ 
language is in the patois of fraud ; in the cant andjgdb 
of hypocrisy. The people of England must think 
these praters affect to carry back the -clergy to thatprncv^^th^ 
evangelic poverty which, in the spirit, ought always 
30 in them, (and in us too, however we ma;^like it) bu#tM'® 
thing must be varied, when the relation of that body 
state is altered ; when manners, when modes of life, 
indeed the whole order of human affairs has undergone 
total revolution. We shall believe those reformers to b"? 
then honest enthusiasts, not as now we think them, cheats 
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and deceivers, when we see them thi*owing their own goods 
into common, ^nd submitting their own persons to the 
austere discipline of the early church. 

With these ideas rooted in their minds, the commons of 
Great Britain, in the national emergencies, will never seek 
their resource from the confiscation of the estates of the 
church and poor. Sacrilege and proscription are not among 
the ways and means in ouip committee of supply. The Jews 
in Change Alley have not yet dared to hint their hopes of a 
mortgage on the revenues belonging to the see of Canter- 10 
bury. I am not afraid that I shall be disavowed, when I 
assure you that there is not one public man in this kingdom, 
whom you would wish to quote ; no not one of any party or 
description, who does not reprobate the dishonest, per- 
fidious, and cruel con6scation which the national assembly 
has been compelled to make of that property which it was 
their first duty to protect. 

It is with the exultation of a little national pride I tell 
you, that those amongst us who have wished to pledge the 
societies of Paris in the cup of their abominations, have 20 
been disappointed. The robbery of your church has proved 
a security to the possessions of ours. It has roused the 
people. "They see with horror and alarm that enormous and 
shameless act of proscription. It has opened, and will more 
_and more open their eyes upon the selfish enlargement of 
mind, and the narrow liberality of sentiment of insidious 
men, which commencing in close l^ypocrisy and fraud have 
ended in open violence and rapine. At home we behold 
similar beginnings. We are on our guard against similar 
conclusions. 30 

I hope we shall never be so totally lost to all sense of the 
duties imposed upon us by the law of social union, as, upon 
any pretext of pubhc service, to confiscate the goods of a 
single unoffending citizen. Who but a tyrant (a name ex- 
pressive of every thing which can vitiate and degrade human 
nature) could think of seizing on the property of men, un- 
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accused, unheard, untried, by whole descriptions, by hun- 
dreds and thousands together ? who that ha^ not lost every 
trace of humanity could think of casting down men of 
exalted rank and sacred function, some of them of an age to 
call at once for reverence and compassion — of casting them 
down from the highest situation in the commonwealth, 
wherein they were maintained by their own landed 
property, to a state of indigence, expression and contempt ? 

The confiscators truly have made some allowance to their 
10 victims from the scraps and fragments of their owni tables 
from which they have been so harshly driven, and which 
have been so bountifully spread for a feast to the harpies of 
usury. But to drive men from independence to live on alms 
is itself great cruelty. That which might be a tolerable 
condition to men in one state of life, and not habituated to 
other things, may, when all these circumstances are altered, 
be a dreadful revolution ; and one to which a virtuous mind 
would feel pain in condemning any guilt except that which 
would demand the life of the offender. But to many minds 
20 this punishment of degradation and infamy is worse than 
death. Undoubtedly it is an infinite aggravation of this 
cruel suffering, that the persons who were taught a double 
prejudice in favour of religion, by education and by the 
place they held in the administration of its functions, are to 
recelye the remnants of their property as alms from the pro- 
fane and impious hands of those who had plundered them 
of all the rest ; to receiver (if they are at all to receive) not 
from the charitable contributions of the faithful, btPt from 
the insolent tenderness of Imown and avowed Atheism, the 
30 maintenance of religion, measured out to them on the 
standard of the contempt in which it isr held ; and for the 
purpose of rendering those who receive the allowance vile 
and of no estimation in the eyes of mankind. 

But this act of seizure of property, it seems, is a judgment 
in law, and not a confiscation. They have, it seems, found 
out in the academies of the Palais Royal, and the JacohhiSy 
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that certain men had no right to the possessions ^^hich they 
held under law, usage, the decisions of courts, and the 
accumulated prescription of a thousand years. They say 
that ecclesiastics are fictitious persons, creatures of the state ; 
whom at pleasure they may destroy, and of course limit and 
modify in every particular ; that the goods they possess are 
not properly theirs, hut belong to the state which created 
the fiction ; and we are J^herefore not to trouble ourselves 
with what they may sufifer in their natural feelings and 
natural persons, on account of what is done towards them 10 
in this their constructive character. Of what import is it 
under what names you injure men, and deprive them of the 
just emoluments of a profession, in which they were not 
only permitted but encouraged by the state to engage ; and 
upon the supposed certainty of which emoluments they had 
formed the plan of their lives, contracted debts, and led 
multitudes to an entire dependence upon them 1 
You do not imagine, Sir, that I am going to compliment 
this miserable distinction of persons with any long discussion. 
The arguments of tyranny are as contemptible as its force is 20 
dreadful. Had not your confiscators by their early crimes 
obtained a power which secures indemnity to all the crimes 
of which they have since been guilty, or that they can 
commit, it is not the syllogism of the logician, but the lash 
of the executioner that would have refuted a sophistry which 
becomes an accomplice of theft and murder. The sophis- 
tic tyrants of Paris are loud in their declamations against 
the departed regal tyrants who in former ages have vexed 
the world. They are thus bold, because they are safe from 
the dungeons and iron cages of their old masters. Shall we 30 
be more tender of j:he tyrants of our own time, when we see 
them acting worse tragedies under our eyes ? Shall we not 
use the same liberty that they do, when we can use it with 
the same safety ? when to speak honest truth only requires 
a contempt of the opinions of those whose actions we 
abhor ? 
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This outrage on all the rights of property was at first 
covered with what, on the system of their conduct, was the 
most astonishing of all pretexts — a regard t5 national faith. 
The enemies to property at first pretended a most tender, 

, delicate, and scrupulous anxiety for keeping the king’s en- 
gagements with the public creditor. These professors of 
the rights of men are so busy in teaching others, that they 
have not leisure to learn any thing themselves ; otherwise 
they would have known that it ^s to the property of the 
10 citizen, and not to the demands of the creditor of the state, 
that the first and original faith of civil society is pledged. 
The claim of the citizen is prior in time, paramount in title, 
superior in equity. The fortunes of individuals, whether 
possessed by acquisition, or by descent, or in virtue of a 
participation in the goods of some community, were no part 
of the creditor’s security, expressed or implied. They never 
so much as entered into his head when he made his bargain. 
He well knew that the public, whether represented by a 
monarch, or by a senate, can pledge nothing but the public 
20 estate ; and it can have no public estate, except in what it 
derives from a just and proportioned imposition upon the 
citizens at large. This was engaged, and nothing else could 
be engaged, to the public creditor. No man can mortgage 
his injustice as a pawn for his fidelity. 

It is impossible to avoid some observation on the contra- 
dictions caused by the extreme rigour and the extreme laxity 
of the new public faith which influenced in this transaction, 
and which influenced no^ according to the natujfe of the 
obligation, but to the description of the persons to- whom it 
30 waS' engaged. No acts of the old government of the kings of 
France are held valid in the National Assembly, except its 
pecuniary engagements ; acts of aU others of the most ambig- 
uous legality. The rest of the acts of that royal government 
are considered in so odious a light, that to have a claim under 
its authority is looked on as a sort of crime. A pension, given 
as a reward for service to* the state, is surely as good a ground 
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of property as any security for money advanced to'tlie state. 

It is a better; for money is paid, and 'well paid, to obtain that 
service. We Lfi-ve however seen multitudes of people under 
this description in France, who never had been deprived of 
their allowances by the most arbitrary ministers in the most 
arbitrary times, by this assembly of the rights of men robbed 
without mercy. They were told, in answer to their claim to 
the bread earned with their blood, that their services had 
not been rendered to the country that now exists. 

This laxity of public faith is not confined to those unfortun- 10 
ate persons. The assembly (with perfect consistency it must 
be owned) is engaged in a respectable deliberation how far it 
is bound by the treaties made with other nations under the 
former government, and their Committee is to report which 
of them they ought to ratify, and which not. By this means 
they have put the external fidelity of this virgin state on a 
par with its internal. 

It is not easy to conceive upon what rational principle the 
royal government should not, of the two, rather have pos- 
sessed the power of rewarding service, and making treaties, 20 
in virtue of its prerogative, than that of pledging to creditors 
the revenue of the state actual and possible. The treasure of 
the nation, of all things, has been the least allowed to the 
prerogative of the king of France, or to the prerogative of 
any king in Europe. To mortgage the public revenue implies 
the sovereign dominion, in the fullest sense, over the public 
purse. It goes far beyond the trust even of a. temporary and 
occasional taxation. The acts however of that dangerous 
power (the distinctive mark of a boundless despotism) have 
been alone held sacred. Whence arose this preference given 30 
by a democratic assembly to a body of property deriving its 
title from the most critical and obnoxious of all the exertions 
of monarchical authority '2 Reason can furnish nothing to re- 
concile inconsistency ; nor can partial favour be accounted 
for upon equitable principles. But the contradiction and 
partiality which admit no justification, are not the less with- 
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out an adequate cause ; and that cause I. do not think it 
difficult to discover. 

By the vast debt of France a great monied fnterest had in- 
sensibly grown up, and with it a great power. By the ancient 
usages which prevailed in that kingdom, the general circulation 
of propeii}y, and in particular the mutual convertibility of 
land into money, and of money into land, had always been 
a matter of difficulty. Family settlements, rather more 
general and more strict than they are in England ; the jus 
10 retractus^ [the right of recovery ] ; the great mass of landed pro- 
perty held by the crown, and by a maxim of the French law 
held unalienably ; the vast estates of the ecclesiastic corpora- 
tions ; all these had kept the landed and monied interests 
more separated in France, less miscible, and the owners of 
the two distinct species of property not so well disposed to 
each other as they are in this country. 

The monied property -was long looked on with rather an 
evil eye by the people. They saw it connected with their 
distresses, and aggravating them. It was no less envied by 
20 the old landed interests, partly for the same reasons that 
rendered it obnoxious to the people, but much more so as it 
eclipsed, by the splendour of an ostentatious luxury, the un- 
endowed pedigrees and naked titles of several among the 
nobility. Even when the nobility, which represented the more 
permanent landed interest, united themselves by marriage 
(which sometimes was the case) with the other description, 
the wealth which saved the family from ruin, was supposed 
to contaminate and degrade it. Thus the enmities and heart- 
burnings of these parties were increased even by the usual 
30 means by which discord is made to cease, and quarrels are 
turned into friendship. In the mean time^^the pride of the 
wealthy men, not noble or newly noble, increased with its 
cause. They felt with resentment an inferiority, the grounds 
of which they did not acknowledge. There was no measure 
to which they were not willing to lend themselves, in order 
to be revenged of the outrages of this rival pride, and to exalt 
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their wealth to what they considered as its natural rank and 
estimation. TJiey struck at the nobility through the crown 
and the church. They attacked them particularly on the side 
on which they thought them the most vulnerable, that is, the 
possessions of the church, which, through the patronage of 
the crown, generally devolved upon the nobility. The bishop- 
rics, and the great commendatory abbies, were, with few 
exceptions, held by that^rder. 

In this state of real, though not always perceived warfare 
between the noble ancient landed interest, and the new monied 10 
interest, the greatest because the most applicable strength was 
in the hands of the latter. The monied interest is in its 
nature more ready for any adventure ; and its possessors more 
disposed to new enterprises of any kind. Being of a recent 
acquisition, it falls in more naturally with any novelties. It 
is therefore the kind of wealth which will be resorted to by 
all who wish for change. 

Along with the monied interest, a new description of men 
had grown up, with whom that interest soon formed a close 
and marked union ; I mean the political Men of Letters. 20 
Men of Letters, fond of distinguishing themselves, are rarely 
averse to innovation. Since the decline of the life and great- 
ness of Lewis the XIYth, they were not so much cultivated 
either by him, or by the regent, or the successors to the 
crown; nor were they engaged to the court by favours and 
emoluments so systematically as during the splendid period 
of that ostentatious and not impolitic reign. What they lost 
in the old court protection, they endeavoured to make up by 
joining in a sort of incorporation of their own ; to which the 
two academies of France, and afterwards the vast undertaking 30 
of the Encyclopj»dia, carried on by a society of these gentle- 
men, did not a little contribute. 

The literary cabal had some years ago formed something like 
a regular plan for the destruction of the Christian religion. 
This object they pursued with a degree of zeal which hither- 
to had been discovered only in the propagators of some System 
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of piety. They were possessed with a spirit of proselytism 
in the most fanatical degree ; and from thence by an eaKsy 
progress, with the spirit of persecntion according to their 
means.^ What was not to be done towards their great end 
by any direct or immediate act, might be wi’ought by a 
longer process through the medium of opinion. To command 
■ that opinion, the first step is to establish -a dominion over 
those who direct it. They contriv^ to possess then) selves, 
with great method and perseverance, of all the avenues to 
10 literary fame. Many of them indeed stood high in the ranks 
of literature and science. The world had done them justice ; 
and in favour of general talents forgave the evil tendency of 
their peculiar principles. This was true liberality; which 
they returned by endeavouring to confine the reputation of 
sense, learning, and taste to themselves or their followers. I 
will venture to say that this narrow, exclusive spirit has not 
been less prejudicial to literature and to taste, than to morals 
and true philosophy. These Atheistical fathers have a 
bigotry of their own ; and they have leaxmt to talk against 
20 monks with the spirit of a monk. But in some things they 
are men of the world. The resources of intrigue are called 
in to supply the defects of argument and wit. To this system 
of literary monopoly was joined an unremitting industry to 
blacken and discredit in every way, and by every means, all 
those who did not hold to their faction. To those who have 
observed the sioirit of their conduct, it has long been clear 
that nothing was wanted' b^t the power of carrying the in- 
tolerance of the tongue and of the pen into a persecution 
which would strike at property, liberty, and life. 

30 The desultory and faint persecution carried on against 
them, more from compliance with form ai?d decency than 
with serious resentment, neither weakened their strength, nor 
^ relaxed their efforts. The issue of the whole was, that what 

^ This, down to the end of the first sentence in the next paragraph, 
and some other parts here and there, were inserted, on his reading the 
manuscript, by my lost Son. 
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with opposition, and what with success, a violent and malig- 
nant zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in the world, had taken 
aruentire possession of their minds, and rendered their whole 
conversation, which otherwise would have heen pleasing and 
instructive, perfectly disgusting. A spirit of cabal, intrigue, 
and proselytism, pervaded all their thoughts, words, and 
actions. And, as controversial zeal soon turns its thoughts 
on force, they began to- insinuate themselves into a corres- 
pondence with foreign princes ; in hopes, through their 
authority, which at first they flattered, they might bring about 10 
the changes they had in view. To them it was indifferent 
whether these changes were to be accomplished by the 
thunderbolt of despotism, or by the earthquake of popular 
commotion. The correspondence between this cabal, and the 
late king of Prussia, will throw no small light upon the spirit 
of all their proceedings. * For the same purpose for which 
they intrigued with princes, they cultivated, in a distinguished 
manner, the monied interest of France ; and partly through the 
means furnished by those whose peculiar offices gave them 
the most extensive and certain means of communication, 20 
they carefully occupied all the avenues to opinion. 

Writers, especially wffien they act in a body, and with one 
dii’ection, have great influence on the public mind ; the 
alliance therefore of these writers with the monied interest‘d 
had no small effect in removing the popular odium and envy 
which attended that species of wealth. These writers, like the 
propagators of all novelties, pretended to a great zeal for the 
poor, and the lower orders, whilst in their satires they ren- 
dered hateful, by every exaggeration, the faults of courts, of 
nobility, and of priesthood. They became a sort of dema- 30 
gogues. ,They served .as a link to unite, in favour of one 
object, obnoxious wealth to restless and desperate poverty. 

* I flo not choose to shock the feeling of the moral reader with any 
quotation of their vulgar, base, and profane language. 

c Their connexion with Turgot and almost all the people of the 
finance. 
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As these two kinds of men appear principal leaders in all 
the late transactions, their junction and politics will serve to 
account, not upon any principles of law or of policy, but as a 
c<m%e^ for the general fury with which all the landed property 
of ecclesiastical corporations has been attacked ; and the 
great care which, contrary to their pretended principles, has 
been taken, of a monied interest originating from the author- 
ity of the crown. All the envy against wealth and power, 
was artificially directed against other descriptions of riches. 
10 On what other principle than that which I have stated can 
we account for an appearance so extraordinary and un- 
natural as that of the ecclesiastical possessions, which had 
stood so many successions of ages and shocks of civil vio- 
lences, and were guarded at once by justice, and by prejudice, 
being applied to the payment of debts, comparatively recent, 
invidious, and contracted by a decried and subverted govern- 
ment 1 

Was the public estate a sufficient stake for the public 
debts? Assume that it was not, and that a loss niu^t be 
20 inciu'red somewhere — When the only estate lawfully pos- 
sessed, and which the contracting parties had in contem- 
plation at the time in which their bargain was made, happens 
to fail, who, according to the principles of natural and legal 
equity, ought to be the sufiferer ? Certainly it ought to be 
either the party who trusted ; or the party who persuaded 
him to trust ; or both ; and not third parties who had no 
concern with the transaction. Upon any insolvency they 
ought to suffer who were weak enough to lend upon bad 
security,- or they who fraudulently held out a security that 
30 was not valid. Laws are acquainted with no other rules of 
decision. But by the new institute of the rights of men, the 
only persons, who in equity ought to suffer, are the only 
persons who are to be saved harmless : those are to answer 
the debt who neither were lenders or borrowers, mortgagers 
or mortgagees. 

What had the clergy to do with these transactions ? What 
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had they to do with any public engagement further than the 
extent of their own debt ? To that, to be sure, their estates 
were bound to^he last acre. Nothing can lead more to the 
true spirit of the assembly, which sits for public confiscation, 
with its new equity and its new morality, than an attention to 
their proceeding with regard to this debt of the clergy. The 
body of confiscators, true to that monied interest for which 
they were false to ev^ry other, have found the clergy 
competent to incur a legal debt. Of course they declared 
them legally entitled to the property which their power of 10 
incurring the debt and mortgaging the estate implied ; recog- 
nising the rights of those persecuted citizens, in the very act 
in which they were thus grossly violated. 

If, as I said, any persons are to make good deficiencies to 
the public creditor, besides the public at large, they must be 
those who managed the agreement. Why therefore are not 
the estates of all the comptrollers general confiscated ? 
Why not those of the long succession of ministers, financiers, 
and bankers who have been enriched whilst the nation was 
impoverished by . their dealings and their counsels ? Why is 20 
not the estate of Mr. Laborde declared forfeited rather than 
of the archbishop of Paris, who has had nothing to do in the 
creation or in the jobbing of the public funds ? Or, if you 
must confiscate old landed estates in favour of the money- 
jobbers, why is the penalty confined to one description ? I 
do not know whether the expenses of the duke de Clioiseul 
have left any thing of the infinite^sums which he had derived 
from the bounty of his master, during the transactions of a 
reign which contributed largely, by every species of prodi- 
gality in war and peace, to the present debt of France. If 30 
any such remains^ why is not this confiscated ? — I remember 
to have been in Paris during the time of the old goveinment. 

-I was there just after the duke d’Aiguillon had been snatched 
(as it was generally thought) from the block by the hand of a 
protecting despotism. He was a minister, and had some 
^ Ail have been confiscated in their turn. 
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concern in the affairs of that prodigal period. Wby do I not 
see his estate delivered iip to the municipalities in which it is 
situated ? The noble family of Noailles have long been 
servants (meritorious servants I admit) to the crown of 
France, and have had of course some share in its bounties. 
Why do I hear nothing of the application of their estates to 
the public debt ? Why is the estate of the duke de Roche- 
foucault more sacred than that of,, the cardinal de Roche- 
foucault ? The former is, I doubt not, a worthy person ; 
10 and (if it were not a sort of profaneness to talk of the use, as 
affecting the title to property) he makes a good use of his 
revenues ; but it is no disrespect to him to say, what 
authentic information well warrants me in saying, that the 
use made of a property equally valid, by his brother® the 
cardinal archbishop of Rouen, was far more laudable and 
far more public-spirited. Can one hear of the proscrip- 
tion of such persons, and the confiscation of their effects, 
without indignation and horror? He is not a man who 
does not feel such emotions on such occasions. He does 
20 not deserve the name of a free man who will not express 
them. 

Few barbarous conquerors have ever made so terrible a 
revolution in property. None of the heads of the Roman 
factions, when they established ^ crudelem illrni hastmn^ 
[Thai arxLel sale\, in all their auctions of rapine, have ever 
set up to sale the goods of the conqiiered citizen to such an 
enormous amount. It must be allowed in favour of those 
tyrants of antiquity, that what was done by them could 
hardly be said to be done in cold blood. Their passions 
30 were inflamed, their tempers soured, their understandings 
confused, with the spirit of revenge, witlv the innumerable 
reciprocated and recent inflictions and retaliations of blood 
and rapine. They were driven beyond all bounds of modera- 
tion by the apprehension of the return to power with the 

« Not his bi'other, nor any near relation ; bnt this mistake does not 
affect the argument. 
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return of property to the families of those they had injured 
beyond all hope of forgiveness. 

These Rom^ confiscators, who were yet only in the 
elements of tyranny, and were not instructed in the rights 
of men to exercise all, sorts of cruelties on each other without 
provocation, thought it necessary to spread a sort of colour 
over their injustice. They considered the vanquished party 
as composed of traitors who had borne arms, or otherwise 
had acted with hostility against the commonwealth. They 
regarded them as persons who had forfeited their property 10 
by their crimes. With you, in your improved state of the 
human mind, there was no such formality. You seized upon 
five millions sterling of annual rent, and turned forty or 
fifty thousand human creatures out of their houses, because 
‘ such was your pleasure.’ The tyrant, Harry the Eighth of 
England, as he was not better enlightened than the Roman 
Marius’s and Sylla’s, and had not studied in your new 
schools, did not know what an effectual instrument of des* 
potism was to be found in that grand magazine of offensive 
weapons, the rights of men. When he resolved to rob the 20 
abbeys, as the club of the Jacobins have robbed all the eccle- 
siastics,' he began by setting on foot a commission to 
examine into the crimes and abuses which prevailed in those 
communities. As it might be expected, his commission re- 
ported truths, exaggerations, and falsehoods. But, truly or 
falsely, it reported abuses and offences. However, as abuses 
might be corrected, as every crime of persons does not infer 
a forfeiture with regard to communities, and as property, in 
that dark age, was not discovered to be a creature of preju- 
dice, all those abuses (and there were enough of them) were 30 
hardly thought sufficient ground for such a confiscation as it 
was for his purposes to make. He therefore procured the 
formal surrender of these estates. All these operose pro- 
ceedings were adopted by one of the most decided tyrants in 
the rolls of history, as necessary preliminaries, before he 
could venture, by bribing the members of his two servile 

I * “ 
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houses with a share of the spoil, and holding out to them an 
eternal immunity from taxation, to demand a confirmation of 
his iniquitous proceedings by an act of parliament. Had 
^ fate reserved him to our times, four technical terms would 
have done his business, and saved him all this trouble ; he 
needed nothing more than one short form of incantation — 
^ Philosophy^ Lights Liberality , the Rights of Men^ 

I can say nothing in praise of thqse acts of tyranny, which 
no voice has hitherto ever commended under any of their 
10 false colours ; yet in these false colours an homage was paid 
by despotism to justice. The power which was above all 
fear and all remorse was not set above all shame. Whilst 
Shame keeps its watch, Virtue is not wholly extinguished in 
the heart ; nor will Moderation be utterly exiled from the 
minds of tyrants. 

I believe every honest man sympathizes in his reflections 
with our political poet on that occasion, and will pray to 
avert the omen whenever these acts of rapacious despotism 
present themselves to his view or his imagination : 

20 ‘ May no. such storm 

Fail on our times, where ruin must reform. 

Tell me (my muse) what monstrous, dire offence, 

What crimes could any Christian king incense 

To such a rage ? Was ’t luxury or lust ? 

Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just ? 

Were these their crimes ? they were his own much more ; 

But wealth is crime enough to him that^s poor.’* 

* The rest of the passage is this — ' ■ ' 

- ‘Who having spent the treasures of his crown, 

Condemns their luxury to feed his own. 

And yet this act, to varnish o’er the shame 
Of sacrilege, must bear Devotion’s name. 

No crime so bold, but would be understood 
A real, or at least a seeming good ; 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 

And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 

Thus he the church at once protects, and spoils : 

But princes’ swords are sharper than their styles. 

And thus to th’ ages past he makes amends, 
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This same wealth, which is at all times treason and lese 
nation to indigent and rapacious despotism, under all modes 
of polity, was ^our temptation to violate property, law, and 
religion, united in one object. But was the state of France 
so wretched and undone, that no other resource but rapine 
remained to preserve its existence ? On this point I wish to 
receive some information. When the states met, was the 
condition of the financ^ of France such, that, after econo- 
mising on principles of justice and mercy through all depart- 
ments, no fair repartition of burthens upon all the orders 10 
could possibly restore them ? If such an equal imposition 
would have been sufficient, you well know it might easily 
have been made. Mr. Necker, in the budget which he laid 
before the Orders assembled at Versailles, made a detailed 
exposition of the state of the French nation.* 

If we give credit to him, it was not necessary to have’ 
recourse to any new impositions whatsoever, to put the 

Their charity destroys, their faith defends. 

Then did Religion in a lazy cell, 

In empty aery contemplations dwell ; 

And, like the block, unmoved lay ; but ours, 

As much too active, like the stork devours. 

Is there no temperate region can be known, 

Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 

But to be restless in a worse extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure. 

But to be cast into a calenture ? 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far, to make us wish for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope‘?>ur way, 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? 

Who sees these dismal heaps, but would demand, 

What barbarous invader sack’d the land ? 

But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
This desolation, but a Christian king ; 

When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 
.Twixt our best actions, and the worst of theirs, 

What does he think our sacrilege would spare, 

When such th’ effects of our devotion are ? ’ 

Cooper’s Hill, by Sir JOHX Denham. 

* Rapport de Mons. le Directeur-gdn6ral des finances, fait par ordre 
du Roi d; Yeraailes. Mai 5. 1789. 
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receipts of France on a balance with its expenses. He 
stated the permanent charges of all descriptions, includ- 
ing the interest of a new loan of four hundred millions, at 
531,444,000 livres ; the fixed revenue at 475,294,000, making 
the deficiency 56,150,000, or short of 2,200,000 sterling. 
But to balance it, he brought forward savings and improve- 
ments of revenue (considered as entirely certain) to rather 
more than the amount of that defi^ency ; and he concludes 
with these emphatical words (p. 39) ^ Quel pays, Messieurs, 
10 que celui, ou, mm imp6ts et avec de simples obj^ts inappergm, 
on pent faire disparoltre un deficit qui a fait tant de bruit en 
Eiu’ope ? ’ [ What country^ gentlemen^ is there hut this in which^ 
without taxation^ and by simple and imperceptible means^ it is 
possible to get rid of a deficit which has made so much noise in 
Europe?'] As to the reimbursement, the sinking of debt, 
and the other great objects of public credit and political 
arrangement indicated in Mons. Necker’s speech, no doubt 
could be entertained, but that a very moderate and propor- 
tioned assessment on the citizens without distinction would 
20 have provided for all of them to the fullest extent of their 
demand. 

If this representation of Mons. Necker was false, then the 
assembly are in the highest degree culpable for having forced 
the king to accept as his minister, and since the king’^s 
deposition, for having employed as their minister, a man who 
had been capable of abusing so notoriously the confidence of 
his master and their ov^ ; in a matter too of the highest 
moment, and directly appertaining to his particular office. 
But if the representation was exact (as, having always, along 
30 with you, conceived a high degree of respect for Mr. Necker, 
I make no doubt it was) then what can l^e said in favour of 
those, who, instead of moderate, reasonable, and general 
contribution, have in cold blood, and impelled by no neces- 
sity, had recourse to a partial and cruel confiscation ? 

Was that contribution refused on a pretext of privilege, 
either' on the part of the clergy or on that of the nobility ? 
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No certainly. As to the clergy, they even ran before the 
wishes of the third order. Previous to the meeting of the 
states, they Md in all their instructions expressly directed 
their deputies to renounce every immunity, which put them 
upon a footing distinct from the condition of their fellow- 
subjects. In this renunciation the clergy were even more 
explicit than the nobility. 

But let us suppose that the deficiency had remained at the 
56 millions, (or j2,200,oT)0 sterling) as at first stated by Mr. 
Necker. Let us allow that all the resources he opposed to 10 
that deficiency were impudent and groundless fictions ; and 
that the assembly (or their lords of articles * at the J acobins) 
were from thence justified in laying the whole burthen of 
that deficiency on the clergy, — yet allowing all this, a 
necessity of ^2,200,000 sterling will not su 2 >port a confisca- 
tion to the amount of five millions. The imposition of 
£2,200,000 on the clergy, as partial, would have been oppres- 
sive and unjust, but it would not have been altogether 
ruinous to those on whom it was imposed ; and therefore it 
would not have answered the real purpose of the managers. 20 

Perhaps persons, unacquainted with the state of France, 
on hearing the clergy and the noblesse were privileged in 
point of taxation, may be led to imagine, that previous to 
the revolution these bodies had contributed nothing to the 
state. This is a great mistake. They certainly did not con- 
tribute equally with each other, nor either of them equally 
with the commons. They both however contributed largely. 
Neither nobility nor clergy enjoyed any exemption from the 
excise on consumable commodities, from duties of custom, or 
from any of the other numerous indirect impositions, which 30 
in France as well^as here, make so very large a proportion of 
all payments to the public. The noblesse paid the capita- 
tion. They paid also a land-tax, called the twentieth penny, 

* In the constitution of Scotland during the Stuart reigns, a com- 
mittee sat for preparing hills ; and none could pass hut those pre- 
viously approved by them. This committee was called lords of 
articles. 
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to the height sometimes of three, sometimes of four shillings 
in the pound ; both of them direct impositions of no light 
nature, and no trivial produce. The clergy o:^ the provinces 
annexed by conquest to France, which in extent make about 
an eighth part of the whole, but in wealth a much larger 
proportion, paid likewise to the capitation and the twentieth 
penny, at the rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in the 
old. provinces did not pay the captation ; but they had re- 
deemed themselves at the expense of about 24 millions, or a 
10 little more than a million sterling. They were exempted 
from the twentieths ; but then they made free gifts ; they 
contracted debts for the state ; and they were subject to 
some other charges, the whole computed at about a thirteenth 
part of their clear income. They ought to have paid annually 
about forty thousand pounds more, to put them on a par with 
the contribution of the nobility. 

When the terrors of this tremendous proscription hung 
over the clergy, they made an offer of a contribution, through 
the archbishop of Aix, which, for its extravagance, ought 
20 not to have been accepted. But it was evidently and 
obviously more advantageous to the public creditor, than 
anything which could rationally be promised by the confis- 
cation. Why was it not accepted ? The reason is plain — 
There was no desire that the church should be brought to 
serve the'state. The service of the state was made a pretext 
to destroy the church. In their way to the destruction of 
the church they would not^scruple to destroy their country : 
and they have destroyed it. One great end in the project 
would have been defeated, if the plan of extortion had been 
30 adopted in lieu of the scheme of confiscation. The new 
landed interest cormected with the new republic, ^d con- 
nected with it for its very being, could not have been created. 
This was among the reasons why that extra vant ransom was 
not accepted. 

The madness of the project of confiscation, on the plan 
that was fii^t pretended, soon became apparent. To bring 
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this unwieldy mass of landed property, enlarged by the con- 
fiscation of all the vast landed domain of the crown, at once 
into market, was obviously to defeat the profits proposed by 
the confiscation, by depreciating the value of those lands, 
and indeed of all the landed estates throughout France. 
Such a sudden diversion of all its circulating money from 
trade to land, must be an additional mischief. "What step 
was taken ? Did the a^embly, on becoming sensible of the 
inevitable ill effects of their projected sale, revert to the offers 
of the clergy ? No distress could oblige them to travel in a 10 
course which was disgraced by any appearance of justice. 
Giving over all hopes from a general immediate ^le, another 
project seems to have succeeded. They proposed to take 
stock in exchange for the church lands. In that project 
great difficulties arose in equalizing the objects to be ex- 
changed. Other obstacles also presented themselves, which 
threw them back again upon some project of sale. The 
municipalities had taken an alarm. They would not hear of 
transferring the whole plunder of the kingdom to the stock- 
holders in Paris. Many of those municipalities had been 20 
upon system reduced to the most deplorable indigence. 
Money was nowhere to be seen. They were therefore led 
to the point that was so ardently desired. They panted for 
a currency of any kind which might revive their perishing 
industry. The mrmicipalities were then to be admitted to 
a share in the spoil, which evidently rendered the first scheme, 
if ever it had been seriously enteiitained, altogether imprac- 
ticable. Public exigencies pressed upon aU sides. The 
minister of finance reiterated his call for supply with a most 
urgent," anxious, and boding voice. Thus pressed on all 30 
sides, instead of ihe first plan of converting their bankers 
into bishops and abbots, instead of paying the old debt, they 
contracted a new debt, at 3 per cent., creating a new paper 
currency, founded on an eventual sale ’of the church lands. 
They issued this paper currency to satisfy in the first in- 
stance chiefly the demands made upon them by the Brnik of 
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discount, the great machine, or paper-mill, of their fictitious 
wealth. ^ 

The spoil of the church was now become the only resource 
of all their operations in finance ; the vital principle of all 
their politics ; the sole security for the existence of their 
power. It was necessary by all, even the most violent means, 
to put every individual on the same bottom, and to bind the 
nation in one guilty interest to rphold this act, and the 
authority of those by whom it was done. In order to force 
10 the most reluctant into a participation of their pillage, they 
rendered their paper circulation compulsory in all payments. 
Those who consider the general tendency of their schemes to 
this one object as a centre ; and a centre from which after- 
wards all their measures radiate, will not think that I dwell 
too long upon this part of the proceedings of the national 
assembly. 

To cut off all appearance of connection between the crown 
and public justice, and to bring the whole under implicit 
obedience to the dictators in Paris, the old independent judi- 
20 cature of the parliaments, with all its merits, and all its faults, 
waa wholly abolished. Whilst the parliaments existed, it 
was evident that the people might some time or other come 
to resort to them, and rally under the standard of their ancient 
laws. It became however a matter of consideration that the 
magistrates and officers, in the courts now abolished, had 
purchased their places at a very high rate, for which, as well 
as for the duty they perfo*^med, they received but a very low 
return of interest. Simple confiscation is a boon only for the 
clergy ; to the law^yers some appearances of equity are to be 
30 observed ; and they are to receive compensation to an immense 
amount. Their compensation becomes part of the national 
debt, for the liquidation of which there is the one exhaustless 
fund. The lawyers are to obtain their compensation in the 
new church paper, which is to march with the new principles 
of judicature and legislature. The dismissed magistrates are 
to take their share of martyrdom with the ecclesiastics, or to 
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receive their own property from such a fund and in such a 
manner, as all those, who have been seasoned with the ancient 
principles of jurisprudence, and had been the sworn guardians 
of property, must look upon with horror. Even the clergy 
are to receive their misemble allowance out of the depreciated 
paper, which is stamped with the indelible character of sacri- 
lege, and with the symbols of their own ruin, or they must 
starve. So violent an outrage upon credit, property, and 
liberty, as this compulsory paper currency, has seldom been 
exhibited by the alliance of bankruptcy and tyranny, at any 10 
time, or in any nation. 

In the course of all these operations, at length comes out 
the grand arcanum \secret\; — that in reality, and in a fair 
sense, the lands of the church, so far as anything certain can 
be gathered from their proceedings, are not to be sold at all. 

By the late resolutions of the national assembly, they are in- 
deed to be delivered to the highest bidder. But it is to be 
observed, that a certain portion only of the purchase money is 
to be laid down, A period of twelve years is to be given for 
the payment of the rest. The philosophic purchasers are 20 
therefore, on payment of a sort of fine, to be put instantly 
into possession of the estate. It becomes in some respects a 
sort of gift to them ; to be held on the feudal tenure of zeal 
to the new establishment. This project is evidently to let in 
a body of purchasers without money. The consequence will 
be, that these purchasers, or rather gmntees, will pay, not 
only from the rents as they accrue,^hich might as well be 
received by the state, but from the spoil of the materials of 
buildings, from waste in woods, and from whatever money, 
by hands habituated to the gripings of usury, they can wring 30 
from the miserable*peasant. He is to be delivered over to 
the mercenary and arbitrary discretion of men, who wiU be 
stimulated to every species of extortion by the growing 
demands on the growing profits of an estate held under the 
precarious settlement of a new political system. 
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W HEN all the frauds, impostures, violences, rapines, burnings, 
murders, confiscations, compulsory paper currencies, and every 
description of tyranny and cruelty employed to bring about 
and to uphold this revolution, have their natural effect, that 
is, to shock the moral sentiments of all virtuous and sober 
minds, the abettors of this philosophic system immediately 
strain their throats in a declamation against the old monarch- 
ical government of France. Whejp they have rendered that 
deposed power sufficiently black, they then proceed in argu- 
10 ment,as if all those who disapprove of their new abuses, must 
of course be partisans of the old ; that those who reprobate 
their crude and violent schemes of liberty ought to be treated 
as 'advocates for servitude. I admit that their necessities do 
comi^el them to this base and contemptible fraud. Nothing 
can reconcile men to their proceedings and projects bujb the 
supposition that there is no third option between them, and 
some tyranny as odious as can be furnished by the records of 
history, or by the invention of poets. This prattling of theirs 
hardly deserves the name of sophistry. It is nothing but 
20 plain impudence. Have those gentlemen never heard, in the 
whole circle of the worlds of theory and practice, of any thing 
between the despotism of the monarch and the despotism of 
the multitude ? Have they never heard of a monarchy 
directed by laws, controlled and balanced by the great here- 
ditary wealth and hereditary dignity of a nation ; and both 
, again controlled by a judicious check from the reason and 
feeling of the people large acting by a- suitable and per- 
manent organ ? Is it then impossible that a man may be 
found who, without criminal ill intentioir, or pitiable 
30 absurdity, shall prefer such a mixed and tempered govern- 
ment to either of the extremes ; and wjjo may repute that 
nation to be destitute of all wisdom and of all virtue, which, 
having in its choice to obtain such a government with ease, 
or rather to confirm it when actually possessed^ thought proper 
to commit a thousand crimes, -and to subject their country to 
a thousand evils, in order to avoid it 1 Is it then a truth so 
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universally acknowledged, that a pure democracy is the only 
tolerable form into which human society can be thrown, that 
a man is not permitted to hesitate about its merits, without 
the suspicion of being a friend to tyranny, that is, of being a 
foe to mankind? 

I do not know under what description to class the present 
ruling authority in France. It affects to be a pure democracy, 
though I think it in a dire(jj; train of becoming shortly a mis- 
chievous and ignoble oligarchy. But for the, present I admit 
it to be a contrivance of the nature and effect of "what it pre- 10 
tends to. I reprobate no form of government merely upon 
abstract principles. There may be situations in which the 
purely democratic form will become necessary. There may 
he some (very few, and very particularly circumstanced) where 
it would be clearly desirable. This I do not take to be the 
case of France, or of any other great country. Until now, 
we have seen no examples of considerable democracies. The 
ancients were better acquainted with them. Not being 
wholly unread in the authors, who had seen the most of those 
constitutions, and who best understood them, I cannot help 20 
concurring with their opinion, that an absolute democracy, 
no' more than absolute monarchy, is to be reckoned among 
the legitimate forms of government. They think it rather 
the corruption and degeneracy, than the sound constitution 
of a republic; If I recollect rightly, Aristotle observes, that 
a democracy has many striking points of resemblance with a 
tyranny.* Of this I am certain, tl^t in a democracy, the 

- * When I wrote this I quoted from memory, after many years had 
elapsed from my reading the passage. A learned friend has found it, 
and it is as follows ; 

^dos rd adrb, Kal dea-jroTLKa rQv ^eXTidvcav, Kal to, 

/jLaTa^ Cbcnrep iK€c ra iTTLyiypLara' Kcd 6 drjiiaycoybs Kal b /coXo^, ot aiVol 
Kal &ifd\oyov‘ Kal fj^aXiara iKarepoi wap’ iKarepots ol (xkv 

KbXaKes wapd rvpdpvoLS, oi 8b SrjpLayoyyol wapd rois di^p^oLS rots tocoijtols . — 

‘ The ethical charac^r is the same ; both exercise-despotism over the 
better class of citizens ; and decrees are in the one, what ordinances 
and arrets are in the other : the demagogue too, and the court favour- 
ite are not unfreqmently the same identical men, and always bear a 
close analogy ; and these have the principal power, each in their re- 
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majority of the citizens is capable of exercising the most 
cruel oppressions upon the minority, whenever strong divi- 
sions prevail in that kind of polity, as theyH^ften must ; and 
that oppression of the minority will extend to far greater 
numbers, and will be carried on with much greater fury, than 
can almost ever be apprehended from the dominion of a single 
sceptre. In such a popular persecution, individual suffei’ers 
are in a much more deplorable condition than in any other. 
Under a cruel prince they have the balmy compassion of man- 
10 kind to assuage the smart of their wounds ; they have the 
plaudits of the people to animate their generous constancy 
under their sufferings : but those, who are subjected to 
wrong under multitudes, are deprived of all external consola- 
tion. They seem deserted by mankind ; overpowered by a 
conspiracy of their whole species. 

But admitting democracy not to have that inevitable 
tendency to party tyranny, which I suppose it to have, and 
"admitting it to possess as much good in it when unmixed, as 
I am sure it possesses when compounded with other forms ; - 
20 does monarchy, on its part, contain nothing at all to recom- 
mend it ? I do not often quote Bolingbroke, nor have his 
works in general left any permanent inijmession on my mind. 
He is a presumptuous and a superficial writer. But he has 
one observation, which, in my opinion, is not without depth 
and solidity. He says, that he prefers a monarchy to other 
governments ; because you can better ingraft any description 
of republic on a monarqjiy than any thing of monarchy upon 
the republican forms. I think him perfectly in the right. 
The fact is so historically ; and it agrees well with the 
30 speculation. 

I know how easy a topic it is to d^ell on the faults of 
departed greatness. By a revolution in the state, the fawn- 
ing sycophant of yesterday is converted into the austere 

speotive forms of government, favourites with the absolute monarch, 
and demagogues with a people such as I have described. ’ Arist. Politic, 
lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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critic of the present hour. But steady independent minds, 
when they have an object of so serious a concern to mankind 
as government Snder their contemplation, will disdain to 
assume the part of satirists and deciaimers. They will judge 
of human institutions as they do of human characters. They 
will sort out the good from the evil, which is mixed in mortal 
institutions as it is in mortal men. 

Your government in Fr^ce, though usually, and I think 
justly, reputed the best of the unqualified or ill-qualified 
monarchies, was still full of abuses. These abuses accumu- 10 
lated in a length of time, as they must accumulate in every 
monarchy not under the constant inspection of a popular 
representative. I am no stranger to the faults and defects of 
the subverted government of France ; and I think I am not 
inclined by nature or policy to make a panegyric upon any 
thing which is a just and natural object of censure. But the 
question is not now of the vices of that monarchy, but of its 
existence. Is it then true, that the French government was 
such as to be incapable or undeserving of reform ; so that it 
was of absolute necessity the whole fabric should be at once 20 
pulled down, and the area cleared for the erection of a 
theoretic experimental edifice in its place ? AJl France was 
of a different opinion in the beginning of the year 1789. 
The instructions to the representatives to the states-general, 
from every district in that kingdom, were filled with projects 
for the reformation of that government, without the remotest 
suggestion of a design to destroy ^t. Had such a design 
been then even insinuated, I believe there would have been 
but one voice, and that voice for rejecting it with scorn and 
horror. Men have been sometimes led by degrees, some- 30 
times hurried into ^ihings, of which, if they could have seen 
the whole together, they never would have permitted the 
most remote approach. When those instructions were given, 
there was no question but that abuses existed, and that they 
demanded a reform ; nor is there now. In the interval 
between the instructions and the revolution, things changed 
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their shape ; and in consequence of that change, the true 
question at present is, Whether those who would have 
reformed, or those who have destroyed, ar^^'in the right ? 

To hear some men speak of the late monarchy of France, 
you would imagine that they were talking of Persia bleeding 
under the ferocious sword of Tsehmas Kouli Khdn ; or at 
least describing the barbarous anarchic despotism of Turkey, 
where the finest countries in the^ost genial climates in the 
world are wasted by peace more than any countries have 
10 been worried by war ; where arts are unknown, where 
manufactures languish, where science is extinguished, where 
agriculture decays, where the human race itself melts away 
and perishes under the eye of the observer. Was this the 
case of France ? I have no way of determining the question 
but by a reference to facts. Facts do not support this 
resemblance. Along with much evil, there is some good in 
monarchy itself ; and some corrective to its evil, from 
religion, from laws, from manners, from opinions, the French 
monarchy must have received ; which rendered it (though by 
20 no means a free, and therefore by no means a good constitu- 
tion) a despotism rather in appearance than in reality. 

Among the standards upon which the effects of govern- 
ment on any country are to be estimated, I must consider 
the state of its population as not the least certain. No 
country in which population flourishes, and is in progressive 
improvement, can be under a mry mischievous government. 
About sixty years ago, the Intendants of the generalities - of 
France made, with other matters, a report of the population 
of their several districts. I have not the books, which are 
30 very voluminous, by me, nor do I know where to procure 
them (I am obliged to speak by memoijy, and therefore the 
less positively) but I think the population of France was by 
them, even at that period, estimated at twenty-two millions of 
souls. At the end of the last century it had been generally 
calculated at eighteen. On either of these estimations 
France was not ill-peopled. Mr. Necker, who is an authority 
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for his own time at least equal to the Tntendants for theirs, 
reckons, and upon apparently sure principles, the people of 
France, in the yeftr 1780, at twenty -four millions six hundred 
and seventy thousand. But was this the probable ultimate 
term under the old establishment ? Dr. Price is of opinion, 
that the growth of population in France was by no means at 
its acme in that year. I certainly defer to Dr. Price’s authority 
a good deal more in tlies^ speculations, than I do in his 
general politics. This gentleman, taking ground on Mr. 
NeckePs 'data, is very confident, that since the period of 10 
that minister’s calculation, the French population has 
increased rapidly ; so rapidly that in the year 1789 he will 
not consent to rate the people of that kingdom at a lower 
number than thirty millions. Adter abating much (and 
much I think ought to be abated) from the sanguine calcula- 
tion of Dr. Price, I have no doubt that the population of 
France did increase considembly during this later period : 
but siipposing that it increased to nothing more than will 
be sufficient to complete the 24,670,000 to 25 millions, still a 
population of 25 millions, and that in an increasing progress, 20 
on a space of about twenty-seven thousand square leagues, is 
immense. It is, for instance, a good deal more than 
the proportional population of this island, or even 
than that of England, the best-peopled part of the united 
kingdom. 

It is not universally true, that France is a fertile country. 
Considerable tracts of it are barren, and labour under other 
natural disadvantages. In the portions of that territory, 
where tilings are more favourable, as far as I am able to 
discover, the numbers of the people correspond to the 30 
indulgence of nature.* The Generality of Lisle (this I 
admit is the strongest example) upon an extent of 404^ 
leagues, about ten years ago, contained 734, 600 souls, which 
is 1772 inhabitants to each square league. The middle term 

* De I’Admimatration des Finances de la France, par Mons. Necker, 
vol. i. p. 288 . 
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for the rest of France is about 900 inhabitants to the same 
admeasurement. 

I do not attribute this population to the? deposed govern- 
ment ; because I do not like to compliment the contrivances 
of men, with what is due in a great degree to the bounty of 
Providence. But that decried government could not have 
obstructed, most probably it favoured, the operation of those 
causes (whatever they were) whether of nature in the soil, or 
habits of industry among the people, which has produced 
10 so large a number of the species throughout that whole 
kingdom, and exhibited in some particular places such 
prodigies of population. I never will suppose that fabric 
of a state to be the worst of all political institutions, which, 
by experience, is found to contain a principle favourable 
(however latent it may be) to the increase of mankind. 

The wealth of a country is another, and no contemptible 
standard, by which we may judge whether, on the whole, a 
government be protecting or destructive. France far ex- 
ceeds England in the multitude of her people ; but I appre- 
20 hend that her comparative wealth is much inferior to ours ; 
that it is not so equal in the distribution, nor so ready in the 
circulation. I believe the difference in the form of the two 
governments to be amongst the causes of this advantage 
on the side of England. I speak of England, not of the 
whole British dominions ; which, if compared with those of 
France, will, in some degree, weaken the comparative rate of 
wealth upon our side.^ But that wealth, which will' not 
endure a comparison with the riches of England, may 
' constitute a very respectable degree of opulence. Mr. 
30 Necker’s book published in 1785,* contains an accurate 
and interesting collection of facts relative to public economy 
and to political arithmetic ; and his speculations on the 
subject are in general wise and liberal. In that work he 
gives an idea of the state of France, very remote from the 
portrait of a country whose government was a perfect 

* Be I’Administration des Finances de la France, par M. Necker. 
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grievance, an absolute evil, admitting no cure but through 
the violent and uncertain remedy of a total revolution. He 
affirms, that frofti the year 1726 to the year 1784, there was 
coined at the mint of France, in the species of gold and 
silver, to the amount of about one hundred millions of 
pounds sterling.* 

It is impossible that Mr. Necker should be mistaken in the 
amount of the bullion wh^h has been coined in the mint. It ' 
is a matter of official record. The reasonings of this able 
financier, concerning the quantity of gold and silver which 10 
remained for circulation, when he wrote in 1785, that is 
about four years before the deposition and imprisonment of 
the French King, are not of equal certainty ; but they are 
laid on grounds so apparently solid, that it is not easy to 
refuse a considerable degree of assent to his calculation. 

He calculates the nwri^raire^ or what we call specie^ then 
actually existing in France, at about eighty-eight millions of 
the same English money. A great accumulation of wealth 
for one country, large as that country is ! Mr. Necker was so 
far from considering this infiux of wealth as likely to cease, 20 
when he wrote in 1785, that he •presumes upon a future 
annual increase of two per cent, upon the money brought 
into France during the periods 'from which he computed. 

Some adequate cause must have originally introduced all 
the money coined at its mint into that kingdom ; and some 
cause as operative must have kept at home, or returned into 
its bosom, such a vast flood of .treasure as Mr. Necker 
calculates to remain for domestic circulation. Suppose any 
reasonable deductions from Mr. Necker s computation ; the 
remainder must still amount to an immense sum. Causes 30 
thus powerful to acquire and to retain, cannot be found in 
discouraged industry, insecure property, and a positively 
destructive government. Indeed, when I consider the face 
of the kingdom of France ; the multitude and opulence of 
her cities ; the useful magnificence of her spacious high 
* Vol. iii. chap. 8 and chap. 9. 

K 
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roads and bridges ; tbe opportunity of her artificial canals 
and navigations opening the conveniences of maritime com- 
mnnication through a solid continent of'^so immense an 
extent ; when I turn my eyes to the stupendous works of her 
ports and harbours, and to her whole naval apparatus, 
whether for war or trade ; when I bring before my view the 
number of her fortifications, constructed with so bold and 
masterly a skill, and made and maintained at so prodigious a 
charge, presenting an armed front and impenetrable barrier 
10 to her enemies upon every side ; when I recollect how very 
small a part of that extensive region is without cultivation, 
and to what complete perfection the culture of many of the 
best productions of the earth have been brought in France ; 
when I reflect on the excellence of her manufactures and 
fabrics, second to none but ours, and in some particulars not 
second ; when I contemplate the grand foundations of 
charity, public and private ; when I survey the state of all the 
arts that beautify and polish life ; when I reckon the men she 
has bred for extending her fame in war, her able statesmei^ 
20 the multitude of her profound lawyers and theologians, her 
philosophers, her critics, her historians and antiquaries, her 
poets, and her orators sacred and profane, I behold in all 
this something which awes and commands the imagination, 
which checks the mind on the brink of precipitate and indis- 
criminate censure, and which demands, that we should very 
seriously examine, what and how great are the latent vices 
thart could authorise us ^t once to level so spacious a' fabric 
with the ground. I do not recognize, in this view of things, 
the despotism of Turkey. Nor do I discern the character of 
30 a government, that has been, on the whole, so oppressive, or 
so corrupt, or so negligent, as to be latterly unfit for all 
Tefoi'ynatiQn, I must think such a government well deserved 
to have its excellencies heightened ; its faults coiuected j apd 
its capacities improved into a British constitxition. 

Whoever has examined into the proceedings of that de- 
posed govern menF for several years back, cannot fail to have 
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observed, amidst the inconstancy and fluctuation natural to 
courts, an earnest endeavour towards the prosperity and 
improvement of tne country ; he must admit, that it had long 
been employed, in some instances, wholly to remove, in 
many considerably to correct, the abusive practices and 
usages that had prevailed in the state ; and that even the 
unlimited power of the sovereign over the persons of his 
subjects, inconsistent, as undoubtedly it was, with law and 
liberty, had yet been every day growing more mitigated in 
the exercise. So far from refusing itself to reformation, that 10 
government was open, with a censurable degree of facility, to 
all sorts of projects and projectors on the subject. Rather 
too much countenance was given to the spirit of innovation, 
which soon was turned against those who fostered it, and 
ended in their ruin. It is but cold, and no very flattering 
justice to that fallen monarchy, to say, that, for many years, 
it trespassed more by levity and want of judgment in sevei-al 
of its schemes, than from any defect in diligence or in public 
spjiit. To compare the government of France for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years with wise and well-constituted 20 
establishments, during that, or during any period, is not to 
act with fairness. But if in point of prodigality in the ex- 
penditure of money, or in point of rigour in the exercise of 
power, it be compared with any of the former reigns, I 
believe candid judges will give little credit to the good 
intentions of those who dwell perpetually on the donations to 
favourites, or on the expenses of the'^jourt, or on the horrors 
of the Bastile in the reign of Louis the XVIth.* 

Whether the system, if it deserves such a name, now built 
^ on the ruins of that ancient monarchy, will be able to give a 30 
better account of th« population and wealth of the countiy, 
which it has taken under its care, is a matter very doubtful. 

* The world is obliged to M. de Calonne for the pains he has taken 
to refute the scandalous exaggerations relative to some of the“ royal 
expenses, and to detect the fallacious account given of pensions, for the 
wicked purpose of provoking the populace to all sorts of crimes. 
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Instead of improving by the change, I apprehend that a long 
series of years must be told before it recover in any 
degree the effects of this philosophic revolution, and before 
the nation can be replaced on its former footing. If Dr. 
Price should think fit, a few years hence, to favour us with an 
estimate of the population of France, he will hardly be able to 
make up his tale of thirty millions of souls, as computed in 
1789, or the assembly’s computation of twenty-six millions of 
that year ; or even Mr. Necker’s twenty-five millions in 1780. 
10 I hear that there are considerable emigrations from France; 
and that many, quitting that voluptuous climate, and that 
seductive Circean liberty, have taken refuge in the frozen 
regions, and under the British despotism, of Canada. 

In the present disappearance of coin, no person could 
think it the same country, in which the present minister of 
the finances has been able to discover fourscore _ millions 
sterling in specie. From its general aspect one would 
conclude that it had been for some time past under the 
special direction of the learned academicians of Laputa and 
20 Balnibarbi.* Already the population of Paris has so declined, 
that Mr. Necker stated to the national assembly the provision 
to be made for its subsistence at a fifth less than what bad 
formerly been found requisite. + It is said (and I have never 
heard it contradicted) that an hundred thousand people are 
out of employment in that city, though it is become the seat 
of the imprisoned court and national assembly. Nothing, I 
am credibly informed. Can exceed the shocking and disgust- 
ing spectacle of mendicancy displayed in that capital. In- 
deed, the votes of the national assembly leave no doubt of 
30 the fact. They have lately appointed a standing committee 
of mendicancy. They are contriving *at once a vigorous 
police on this subject, and, for the first time, the imposition 

* See Gulliver’s Travels for the idea of countries governed by philo- 
sophers. 

f M. de Calonne states the falling off of the population of Paris as 
far more considerable; and it may be so, since the period of Mr. 
Necker’s calculation. 
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of a tax to maintain the poor^ for -whose present relief great 
sums appear on the face of the public accounts of the year. * 

In the mean tirlfe, the leaders of the legislative clubs and 
coffee-houses are intoxicated with admiration at their o-wn 
-^N’isdom and ability. They speak with the most sovereign 
contempt of the rest of the world. They tell the people, to 
comfort them in the rags with which they h^ve clothed 
them, that they are a na^^ion of philosophers; and, some- 
times, by all the arts of quackish parade, by shew, tumult, 
and bustle, sometimes by the alarms of plots and invasions, 10 
they attempt to drown the cries of indigence, and to divert 
the eyes of the observer from the ruin and wretchedness of 


Travaux de charite pour subveiiir 
- au manque de travail ^ Paris et 
dans les provinces [Relief works to 
supply the want of employment 
in Paris and the provinces] . . 

Destruction de vagabondage et de 
la mendicite [For getting rid of 
vagrancy and mendicity] . . . 

Primes pour Timportation de grains 
[Bounties on importation of grain] 

Depen ses relatives aux subsistances, 
deduction fait des r^couvremens 
qui ont eu lieu [Expenses connec- 
ted with grants-in-aid, making 
allowance for recoveries that have 
been made] 39,871,790 . . 1,661,324 11 8 


Total . . Liv. 51,082,034 Ste 2,128,418 1 8 


When L sent this book to the press I %ntei-tained some doubt con- 
cerning the nature and extent of the last article in the above accounts, 
which is only under a general head, without any detail. Since then 
I have seen M. de Calonne’s work. I must think it a great loss to me 
that I had not that advantage earlier.^ M. de Calonne thinks this 
article to be on account of general subsistence: but as he is not able' 
to comprehend how s» great a loss as upwards of £1,661,000 sterling ^ 
could be sustained on the difference between the price and the sale of 
grain, he seems to attribute the enormous head of charge to secret 
expenses of the revolution. I cannot say any thing positively on that 
subject. The reader is capable of judging, by the aggregate of these 
immense charges, on the state and condition of France ; and the sys- 
tem of public economy adopted in that nation. These articles of 
account produced no enqiiiiy or discussion in the National Assembly. 


Liv. 

3,866,920 Sts 

1,671,417 . . 
5,671,907 . . 


£ s. d. 
161,121 13 4 

69,642 7 6 
236,329 9 2 
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the state. A brave people will certainly prefer liberty, 
accompanied with a virtuous poverty, to a depraved and 
wealthy servitude. But before the price ^'of comfort and 
opulence is paid, one ought to be pretty sure it is real liberty 
which is purchased, and that she is to be purchased at no other 
price. I shall always, however, consider that liberty as very 
equivocal in her appearance, which has not wisdom and 
justice for her companions ; and df^es not lead prosperity and 
plenty in her train. 

IQ The advocates for this revolution, not satisfied with exag- 
gerating the vices of their ancient government, strike at the 
fame of their country itself, by painting almost all that could 
have attracted the attention of strangers, I mean their 
nobility and their clergy, as objects of horror. If this were 
only a libel, there had not been much in it. But it has 
practical Consequences. Had your nobility und gentry, who 
foimed the great body of your landed men, and the whole of 
your military officers, resembled those of Germany, at the 
period when the Hanse-towns were necessitated to confederate 

20 against the nobles in defence of their property — had they 
been like the Orsini and Vitelli in Italy, who used to sally 
from their fortified dens to rob the trader and traveller — had 
they been such as the MamaluJces in Egypt, or the Nayres on 
the coast of Malabar, I do admit, that too critical an enquiry 
might not be advisable into the means of freeing the world 
from such a nuisance. ^ The statues of Equity and Mercy 
might be veiled for a moment. The tenderest minds, con- 
founded with the dreadful exigence in which morality sub- 
mits to the suspension of its own rules in favour of its own 

30 principles, might turn aside whilst frau^ and violence were 
accomplishing the destruction of a pretended nobility which 
disgraced whilst it persecuted human nature. Tlie persons 
most abhorrent from blood, and treason, and arbitrary con- 
fiscation, might remain silent spectators of this civil war 
between the vices. 
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But did the privileged nobility who met under the king’s 
precept at Yersailles, in 1789, or their constituents, deserve 
to be looked on as the Nayn^ or Mamaliihes of this age, or as 
the Orsini and Vitelli of ancient times? If I had then asked 
the question, I should have passed for a madman. What have 
they since done that they were to be driven into exile, that 
their persons should be hunted about, mangled, and tortured, 
their families dispersed, tbf ir houses laid in ashes, that their 
order should be abolished, and the memoiy of it, if possible, 
extinguished, by ordaining them to change the very names by 10 
which they were usually known ? Read their instructions to 
their representatives. They breathe the spirit of liberty as 
warmly, and they recommend reformation as strongly, as any 
other order. Their privileges relative to contribution were 
voluntarily surrendered ; as the king, from the beginning, 
surrendered all pretence to a right of taxation. Upon a free 
constitution there was but one opinion in France. The abso- 
lute monarchy was at an end. It breathed its last, without 
a groan, without struggle, without convulsion. All the 
struggle, all the dissension arose afterwards upon the prefer- 20 
ence of a despotic democracy to a government of reciprocal 
control. The triumph of the victorious party was over the 
principles of a British constitution. 

I have observed the affectation, which, for many years past, 
has prevailed in Paris even to a degree perfectly childish, 
of idolizing the memory of your Henry the Fourth. If any 
thing could put one out of humour wth that ornament to the 
kingly character, it would be this overdone style of insidious 
panegyric. The persons who have worked this engine the 
most busily, are those who have ended their panegyrics in 30 
dethroning his suc<^ssor and descendant ; a man, as good- 
natured at the least, as Henry the Fourth ; altogether as 
fond of his people ; and who has done infinitely more to correct 
the ancient vices of the state than that great monarch did, or 
we are sure h e ever meant to do. W ell it is for his panegyrists 
that they have not him to deal with. For Henry of Navarre 
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was a resolute, active, and politic prince. He possessed in- 
deed great linmaiiity and mildness ; but an humanity and 
mildness that never stood in the way of hfs interests. He 
never sought to be loved without putting himself first in a 
condition to be feared. He used soft language with deter- 
mined conduct. He asserted and maintained his authority 
in the gross, and distributed his acts of concession only in the 
detail. He spent the income of l^s prerogative nobly ; but 
he took care not to break in upon the capital; never abandon- 
10 ing for a moment any of the claims, which he made under the 
fundamental laws, nor sparing to shed the blood of those who 
opposed him, often in the field, sometimes upon the scaffold. 
Because he knew how to make his virtues respected by the 
ungrateful, he has merited the praises of those whom, if they 
had lived in his time, he would have shut up in the Bastile, 
and brought to punishment along with the regicides whom 
he hanged after he had famished Paris into a surrender. 

If these panegyrists are in earnest in their admiration of 
Henry the Fourth, they must remember, that they cannol? 
20 think more highly of him, than he did of the noblesse of 
France ; whose virtue, honour, courage, patriotism, and 
loyalty were his constant theme. 

But the nobility of France are degenerated since the days 
of Henry the Fourth. — ^This is possible. But it is more than 
I can believe to be true in any great degree. I do not pre- 
tend to know France as correctly as some others ; but I have 
endeavoured through my> whole life to make myself acquainted 
with human nature : otherwise I should be unfit to take even 
my humble part in the service of mankind. In that study I 
30 could not pass by a vast portion of our nature, as it appeared 
modified in a country but twenty -four n;^les from the shore 
of this island. On my best observation, compared with my 
best enquiries, I found your nobility for the greater part 
composed of men of an high spirit, and of a delicate sense of 
honour, both with regard to themselves individually, and 
with regard to their whole corps, over whom they kept, be- 
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yond what is common in other countries, a censorial eye. 
They were tolerably well bred ; very officious, humane, and 
hospitable ; in® their conversation frank and open ; with a 
good military tone ; and reasonably tinctured with literature, 
particularly of the authors in their own language. Many had 
pretensions far above this description. I speak of those who 
were generally met with. 

As to their behaviour Jp the inferior classes, they appeared 
to me to comport themselves towards them with good-nature, 
and with something more nearly approaching to familiarity, 10 
than is generally practised with us in the intercourse between 
the higher and lower ranks of life. To strike any person, 
even in the most abject condition, was a thing in a manner 
unknown, and would be highly disgraceful. Instances of 
other ill-treatment of the humble part of the community W’ere 
rare ; and as to attacks made upon the property or the per- 
sonal liberty of the commons, I never heard of any whatso- 
ever from them ; nor, whilst the laws were in vigour under 
the ancient government, ’would such tyranny in subjects have 
been permitted. As men of landed estates, I had no fault to 20 
find with their conduct, though much to reprehend, and much 
to wish changed, in many of the old tenures. Where the 
letting of their land was by rent, I could not discover that 
their agreements with their farmers were oppressive ; nor 
when they were in partnership with the farmer, as often was 
the case, have I heard that they had taken the lion’s shai-e. 
Tlie proportions seemed not inequitable. There might be 
exceptions ; but certainly they were exceptions only. I have 
no reason to believe that in these respects the landed noblesse 
of France were -worse than the landed gentry of this country; 30 
certainly in no respect more vexatious than the landholders, 
not noble, of their own nation. In cities the nobility had no 
manner of power ; in the country very little. You know, 
Sir, that much of the civil government, and the police in the 
most essential parts, was not in the hands of that nobility 
which presents itself first to our consideration. The revenue, 
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the sjstem and- collection of which were the most grievous 
parts of the French Government, was not administered by 
the men of the sword ; nor were they . answerable for the 
vices of its principle, or the vexations, where any such existed, 
in its management. 

Denying, as I am well warranted to do, that the nobility 
had any considerable share in the oppression of the people, 
in cases in which real oppression existed, I am ready to admit 
that they were not without considerable faults and errors. 
10 A foolish imitation of the worst part of the manners of Eng- 
land, which impaired their natural character without substi- 
tuting in its place what perhaps they meant to copy, has 
certainly rendered them worse than formerly they were. 
Habitual dissoluteness of manners continued beyond the 
pardonable period of life, was more common amongst them 
than it is with us ; and it reigned with the less hope of remedy, 
though possibly with something of less mischief, by beiBg 
covered with more exterior decorum. They countenanced too 
much that licentious philosophy which has helped to bring on 
20 their ruin. There was another error amongst them more 
fatal. Those of the commons, who approached to or exceeded 
many of the nobility in point of wealth, were not fully ad- 
mitted to the rank and estimation which wealth, in reason 
and good policy, ought to bestow in every country; though 
think not equally with that of other nobility. The two kinds 
of aristocracy were too punctiliously kept asunder ; less so, 
however, than in Germany and some other nations. 

This separation, as I nave already taken the liberty of 
suggesting to you, T conceive to be one principal cause of 
30 the destruction of the old nobility. The military, particularly, 
was too exclusively reserved for men of family. But after 
all, this was -an error of opinion, which a conflicting^ opinion 
would have rectified. A permanent assembly, in which the 
commons had their share of power, would soon abolish vvhat- 
ever was too invidious and insulting in these distinctions ; 
and even the faults in the morals of the nobility would have 
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been probably corrected by the greater varieties of occupa- 
tion and pursuit to which a constitution by orders would 
have given rise.* 

All this violent cry against the nobility I take to be a 
mere work of art. To be honoured and even privileged by 
the laws, opinions, and inveterate usages of our country, 
growing out of the prejudice of ages, has nothing to provoke 
horror and indignation^ in any man. Even to be too 
tenacious of those privileges, is not absolutely a crime. 
The strong struggle in every individual to preserve posses- 10 
sion of what he has found to belong to him and to distin- 
guish him, is one of the securities against injustice and 
despotism implanted in our nature. It operates as an 
instinct to secure property, and to preserve communities in a 
settled state. What is there to shock in this ? Nobility is a 
graceful ornament to the civil order. It is the Corinthian 
capital of polished society. Omms lord noUUtati semper 
favemus [all among us who are good mail ahuays support 
oiohility\ was the saying of a wise and good man. It is 
indeed one sign of a liberal and benevolent mind to incline 20 
to it with some sort of partial propensity. He feels no 
ennobling principle in his own heart who wishes to level all 
the artificial institutions which have been adopted for giving 
a body to opinion, and permanence to fugitive esteem. It 
is a sour, malignant, envious disposition, without taste for 
the reality, or for any image or representation of virtue, that 
sees with joy the unmerited fall of ^what had long flourished 
in splendour and in honour. I do not like to see any thing 
destroyed ; any void produced in society ; any ruin on the 
face of the land. It was therefore with no disappointment 30 
or dissatisfaction that my enquiries and observation did not 
present to me any incorrigible vices in the noblesse of 
France, or any abuse which could not be removed by a 
reform very short of abolition. Your noblesse did not 
deserve punishment ; but to degrade is to punish. 
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It was witli the same satisfaction I found that the result of 
my enquiry concerning your clergy was not dissimilar. It is 
no soothing news to ray ears, that great bodies of men are 
incurably corrupt. It is not with much credulity I listen to 
any, when they speak evil of those whom they are going to 
plunder. I rather suspect that vices are feigned or exag- 
gerated, when profit is looked for in their punishment. An 
enemy is a bad witness ; a robbe^ is a worse. Vices and 
abuses there were undoubtedly hi that order, and must 
10 be. It was an old establishment, and not frequently 
revised. But I saw no crimes in the individuals that 
merited confiscation of their substance, nor those cruel 
insults and degradations, and that unnatural persecution 
which has been substituted in the place of meliorating 
regulation. 

If there had been any just cause for this new religious 
persecution, the atheistic libellers, who act as trumpeters to 
animate the populace to plunder, do not love any body so 
much as not to dwell with complacence on the vices of the 
20 existing clergy. This they have not done. They find them- 
selves obliged to rake into the histories of former ages 
(which they have ransacked with a malignant and profligate 
industry) for every instance of oppression and persecution 
which has been made by that body or in its favour, in order 
to justify, upon very iniquitous, because very illogical 
principles of retaliation, their own persecutions, and their 
own cruelties. After destroying all other genealogies and 
family distinctions, they invent a sort of pedigree of crimes. 
It is not very just to chastise men for the offences of their 
30 natural ancestors ; but to take the fiction of ancestry in a 
corporate succession, as a ground for punishing men who have 
no relation to guilty acts, except in names and general 
descriptions, is a sort of refinement in injustice belonging to 
the - philosophy of this enlightened age. The assembly 
punishes men, many, if not most, of whom abhor the violent 
conduct of ecclesiastics in former times as much as their pre- 
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sent persecutors can do, and who would, be as loud and as 
strong in the expression of that sense, if they were not well 
awaire of the purposes for which all this declamation is 
employed. 

Corporate bodies are immortal for the good of the 
members, but not for their punishment. Nations themselves 
are such corporations. As well might we in England think 
of waging inexpiable wfr upon all Frenchmen for the evils 
which they have brought upon us in the several periods of 
our mutual hostilities. Yoir might, on your part, think 10 
yourselves justified in falling upon all Englishmen on account 
of the , unparalleled calamities brought upon the people of 
France by the unjust invasions of our Henries and our 
Edwards. Indeed we should be mutually justified in this 
exterminatory war upon each other, full as much as you are 
in the unprovoked persecution of your present countrymen, 
on account of the conduct of men of the same name in other 
times. 

We do not dmw the moral lessons we might from history. 

On the contrary, without care it may be used to vitiate our 20 
minds and to destroy our happiness. In history a great 
volume is mirolled for our instruction, drawiug the materials 
of future wisdom from the past errors and infirmities of 
mankind. It may, in the perversion, serve for a magazine, 
furnishing offensive and defensive weapons for parties in 
church and state, and supply the means of keeping alive, or 
reviving dissensions and animositwis, and adding fuel to civil 
fury. History consists, for the greater part, of the miseries 
brought upon the world by pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, 
dust, sedition, Hypocrisy, ungoverned zeal, and all the train 30 
of disorderly appetites, which shake the public with the 
same 

‘ troublous storms that toss 

' The private state, and render life unsweet.* 

These vices are th e causes of those storms. Religion, morals, laws, 
prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights of men, are ilaQ pretexts. 
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The pretexts are always found in some specious appearance 
of a real good. You would not secure men from tyranny 
and sedition, by rooting out of the mind the principles to 
which these fraudulent pretexts apply 1 If you did, you 
would root out every thing that is valuable in the human 
breast. As these are the pretexts, so the ordinary actors 
and instruments- in great public evils are kings, priests, 
magistrates, senates, parliament^ national assemblies, 
judges, and captains. You would not cure the evil by 
10 resolving, that there should be no more monarchs, nor 
mmisters of state, nor of the gospel ; no interpreters of 
law ; no general officers ; no public councils. You might 
change the names. The things in some shape must remain. 
A certain quantum [amouat] of power must always exist in 
the community, in some hands, and under some appellation. 
Wise men will apply their remedies to vices, not to names ; 
to the causes of evil which are permanent, not to the occa- 
sional organs by which they act, and the transitory modes in 
which they appear. Otherwise you will be wise historically, 
20 a fool in practice. Seldom have two ages the same fashion 
in their pretexts and the same modes of mischief. Wicked- 
ness is a little more inventive. Whilst you are discussing 
fashion, the fashion is gone by. The very same vice assumes 
a new body. The spirit transmigrates ; and, far from losing 
its principle of life by the change of its appearance, it is 
renovated in its new organs with the fresh vigour of a 
juvenile activity. It walk-*' abroad ; it continues its ravages, 
whilst you are gibbeting the carcass, or demolishing tliB 
tomb. You are terrifying yourself with ghosts and appari- 
30 tions, whilst your house is the haunt of robbers. It is thus 
with all those, who, attending only to the -^hell and husk of 
history, think they are waging war with intolerance, pride, 
and cruelty, whilst, under colour of abhorring the ill piinciples 
of antiquated parties, they are .authorizing and feeding 
the same odious vices in different factions, and perhaps in 
worse. 
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Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent themselves as the 
ready instruments to slaughter the followers of Calvin, at 
the infamous i]®assacre of St. Bartholomew. What should 
we say to those who could think of retaliating on the Paris- 
ians of this day the abominations and horrors of that time ? 
They are indeed brought to abhor that massacre. Ferocious 
as they are, it is not difficult to make them dislike it ; be- 
cause the politicians and fashionable teachers have no interest 
in giving their passions exactly the same direction. Still 
however they find it their interest to keep the same savage 10 
dispositions alive. It was but the other day that they caused 
this very massacre to be acted on the stage for the diversion 
of the descendants of those who committed it. In this 
tragic farce they produced the Cardinal of Lorraine in his 
robes of function, ordering general slaughter. Was this 
spectacle intended to make the Parisians abhor persecution, 
and loathe the efifusion of blood? — No, it was to teach them 
to persecute their own pastors ; it was to excite them, by 
raising a disgust and horror of their clergyj to an alacrity in 
hunting down to destruction an order, which, if it ought to 20' 
exist at all, ought to exist not only in safety, but in rever- “ 
ence. It was to stimulate their cannibal appetites (which 
one would think had been gorged sufficiently) by variety and 
seasoning ; and to quicken them to an alertness in new 
murders and massacres, if it should suit the purpose of the 
Guises of the day. An assembly, in which sat a multitude 
of priests and prelates, was obliged suffer this indignity at 
its door. The author was not sent to the gallies, nor the ' , 
players to the house of correction. Not long after this 
exhibition, those players came forward to the assembly to 30 
claim the rites of t^at very religion which they had dared to 
expose, and to shew their prostituted faces in the senate, 
whilst the archbishop of Paris, whose function was known to’ 
his people only by his prayers and benedictions, and his 
wealth only by^his alms, is forced to abandon his house, and 
to fiy from his flock, as from ravenous wolves, because. 
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truly, ill the sixteenth century, the Cardinal of Lorraine was 
a rebel and a murderer.* 

Such is the effect of the perversion of h^^tory, by those, 
who, for the same nefarious purposes, have perverted every 
other part of learning. But those who will stand upon that 
elevation of reason, which places centuries under our eye, 
and brings things to the true point of comparison, which 
obscures little names, and effaces t^e colours of little parties, 
and to which nothing can ascend but the spirit and moral 
10 quality of human actions, will say to the teachers of the 
Palais Royal, ‘The Cardinal of Lorraine was the murderer 
of the sixteenth century, you have the glory of being the 
murderers in the eighteenth ; and this is the only difference 
between you.’ But history, in the nineteenth century, better 
understood, and better employed, will, I trust, teach a 
civilized posterity to abhor the misdeeds of both these 
barbarous ages. It will teach future priests and magistrates 
not to retaliate upon the speculative and inactive atheists of 
future times, the enormities committed by the present practi- 
20 cal zealots and furious fanatics of that wretched error, which, 
in its quiescent state, is more than punished, whenever it is 
embraced. It will teach posterity not to make war upon 
either religion or philosophy, for the abuse which the hypo- 
crites of both have made of the two most valuable blessings 
conferred upon us by the bounty of the universal Patron, 
who in all things eminently favours and protects the race of 
man. ^ 

If your clergy, or any clergy, should shew themselves 
vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to human infirmity, 
30 and to those professional faults which can hardly be separ- 
ated from professional virtues, though tl;^eir vices never can 
countenance the exercise „ of oppression, I do admit, that 
they would naturally have the effect of abating very much 
of our indignation against the tyrants wKb exceed measure 

^ This is on a supposition of the truth of this story, but he was not 
in France at the time. One name serves as well as another. 
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and justice in their punishment. I can allow in clergymen, 
through all their divisions, some tenaciousness of their own 
opinion ; some Overflowings of zeal for its propagation ; 
some predilection to their owm state and office ; some attach- 
ment to the interest of their own corps ; some preference to 
those who listen with docility to their doctrines, beyond 
those who scorn and deride them. I allow all this, because 
I am a man who have to d^al with men, and who wmuld not, 
through a violence of toleration, run into the greatest of all 
intolerance. I must bear with infirmities until they fester 10 
into crimes. 

Undoubtedly, the natural progress of the passions, from 
frailty to vice, ought to be prevented by a watchful eye and 
a firm hand. But is it true that the body of your clergy had 
past those limits of a just allowance? From the general 
style of your late publications of all sorts, one would be led 
to believe that your clergy in France were a sort of mon- 
sters ; an horrible composition of superstition, ignorance, 
sloth, fraud, avarice, and tyranny. But is this true ? Is it 
true, that the lapse of time, the cessation of conflicting 20 
interests, the woeful experience of the evils resulting from 
party rage, have had no sort of influence gradually to melio- 
rate their minds ? Is it true, that they were daily renewing 
invasions on the civil powder, troubling the domestic quiet of 
their country, and rendering the operations of its govern- 
ment feeble and precarious ? Is it true, that the clergy of 
our times have pressed down the Ij^ity with an iron hand, 
and were in all places lighting up the fires of a savage per- 
secution ? Did they by every fraud endeavour to increase 
their estates ? Did they use to exceed the due demands on 30 
estates that were their own ? Or, rigidly screwing up right 
into wrong, did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious 
extortion ? When not possessed of power, were they filled 
with the vices of those who envy it ? Were they inflamed 
with a violent Litigious spirit of controversy? Goaded on with 
the ambition of intellectual sovereignty, were they ready to 

L 
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fly in the face of all magistracy, to fire churches, to massacre 
the priests of other descriptions, to pull down altars, and to 
make their way over the ruins of subverted governments to 
an empire of doctrine, sometimes flattering, sometimes forc- 
ing the consciences of men from the jurisdiction of public 
institutions into a ^submission to their personal authority, 
beginning with a claim of liberty and ending with an abuse 
of power ? 

These, or some of these, were the vices objected, and not 
10 wholly without foundation, to several of the churchmen of 
former times, who belonged to the two great parties which 
then divided and distracted Europe. 

If there was in France, as in other countries there visibly 
is, a great abatement, rather than any increase of these vices, 
instead of loading the present clergy with the crimes of 
other men, and the odious character of other times, in 
common equity they ought to be praised, encouraged, 
and supported, in their departure from a spirit which 
disgraced their predecessors, and for having assumed a ' 
20 temper of mind and manners more suitable to their sacred 
function. 

When my occasions took me into France, towards the 
close of the late reign, the clergy, under all their forms, 
engaged a considerable part of my curiosity. So far from 
finding (except from one set of men, not then very numerous, 
though very active) the complaints and discontents against 
that body, which some publications had given me reason to 
expect, I perceived little or no public or private uneasiness 
on their account. On further examination, I found the 
30 clergy in general, persons of moderate minds and decorous 
manners ; I include the seculars, and tl;i,e regulars of both 
sexes. I had not the good fortune to know a great many of 
the parochial clergy ; but in general I received a perfectly 
good account of their morals, and of their attention to their 
duties. With some of the higher clergy I had a personal 
acquaintance ; and of the rest in that class, very good means 
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of information. They were, almost all of them, persons of 
noble birth. They resembled others of their own rank ; and 
where there was tny difference, it was in their favour. They 
were more fully educated than the military noblesse ; so as by 
no means to disgrace their profession by ignorance, or by want 
of fitness for the exercise of their authority. They seemed 
to me, beyond the clerical character, liberal and open ; with 
the hearts of gentlemen, an4 men of honour; neither insolent 
nor servile in their manners and conduct. They seemed to 
me rather a superior class ; a set of men, amongst whom 10 
you would not be surprised to find a FenUoii. I saw among 
the clergy in Paris (many of the description are not to be 
met with any where) men of great learning and candour ; 
and I had reason to believe, that this description was not 
confined to Paris. What I found in other places, I know 
was accidental ; and therefore to be presumed a fair sample. 

I spent a few days in a provincial town, where, in the 
absence of the bishop, I passed my evenings with three 
clergymen, his vicars-general, persons who would have done 
honour to any church. They were all well-informed ; two 20 
of them of deep, general, and extensive erudition, ancient 
and modem, oriental and western ; particularly in their own 
profession. They had a more extensive knowledge of our 
English divines than I expected ; and they entered into 
the genius of those writers with a critical accuracy. One of 
these gentlemen is since dead, the Abbe Moran gis. I pay 
this tribute, without reluctance, tom the memory of that 
noble, reverend, learned, and excellent person : and I should 
do the same, with equal cheerfulness, to the merits of the 
others, who I believe are still living, if I did not fear to hurt 30 
those whom I am unable to serve. 

Some of these ecclesiastics of rank, are, by all titles, 
persons deserving of general respect. They are^ deserving 
of gratitude from me, and from many English. If this letter 
should ever come into their hands, I hope they will believe 
there are those of our nation who feel for their unmerited 
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fall, and for the cruel confiscation of their fortunes, with no 
common sensibility. What I say of them is a testimony, as 
far as one feeble voice can go, which X owe to truth. 
Whenever the question of this unnatural persecution is con- 
cerned, I will pay it. No one shall prevent me from being 
just and grateful. The time is fitted for the duty ; and it is 
particularly becoming to show our justice and gratitude, 
when those who have deserved ^ell of us and of mankind 
are labouring under popular obloquy and the persecutions of 
10 oppressive power. 

You had before your revolution about an hundred and 
twenty bishops. A few of them were men of eminent 
sanctity, and charity without limit. When we talk of the 
heroic, of course we talk of rare virtue. I believe the 
instances of eminent depravity may be as rare amongst them 
as those of transcendent 'goodness. Examples of avarice 
and of licentiousness may be picked out, I do not question 
it, by those who delight in the investigation which leads to 
such discoveries. A man, as old as I am, will not be 
20 astonished that several in every description, do not lead that ' 
perfect life of self-denial, with regard to wealth or to pleasure, 
which is wished for by all, by some expected, but by none 
exacted with more rigour, than by those who are the most 
attentive to their own interests, or the most indulgent to 
their own ' passions. When I was in France, I am certain 
that the number of vicious prelates was not great. Certain 
individuals among then*^ not distinguishable for the regularity 
of their lives, made some amends for their want of the severe 
virtues, in their possession of the liberal ; and were endowed 
30 with qualities which made them useful in the church and 
state. I am told, that with few exceptions, Louis the Six- 
teenth had been more attentive to character, in his promo- 
tions to that rank, than his immediate predecessor ; and I 
believe, as some spirit of reform has prevailed through the 
whole reign, that it may be true. But the present ruling 
power has shewn a disposition only to plunder the church. 
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It has punished all prelates ; which is to favour the vicious, 
at least in point of reputation. It has made a degrading 
pensionary estalSishment, to which no man of liberal ideas 
nr liberal condition will destine his children. It miist settle 
into the lowest classes of the people. As with you the 
inferior clergy are not numerous enough for their duties ; as 
these duties are, beyond measure, minute and toilsome ; as 
you have left no middle glasses of clergy at their ease, in 
future nothing of science or erudition can exist in the 
GUllican church. To complete the project, without the 10 
least attention to the rights of patrons, the assembly has 
provided in future an elective clergy ; an arrangement which 
will drive out of the clerical profession all men of sobriety ; 
all who can pretend to independence in their function or 
their conduct : and which will throw the whole direction of 
the public mind into the hands of a set of licentious, bold, 
crafty, factious, flattering wretches, of such condition and 
such habits of life as will make their contemptible pensions, 
in comparison of which the stipend of an exciseman is 
lucrative and honourable, an object of low and illiberal 20 
intrigue. Those officers, whom they still call bishops, are to 
be elected to a provision comparatively mean, through the 
same arts, (that is, electioneering arts) by men of all religious 
tenets that are known or can be invented. The new law- 
givers have not ascertained any thing whatsoever concerning 
their qualifications, relative either to doctrine or to morals ; 
no more than they have done with regard to the subordinate 
clergy ; nor does it appear but that both the higher and the 
lower may, at their discretion, practise or preach any mode 
of religion or irreligion that they please. I do not yet see 30 
what the jurisdictif^i of bishops over their subordinates is to 
be ; or whether they are to have any jurisdiction at all. 

In short. Sir, it seems to me, that this new ecclesiastical 
estabhshment is intended only to be temporary, and prepara- 
.tory to the utter abolition, under any of its forms, of the 
Christian religion, whenever the minds of men are prepared 
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for this last stroke against it, by the accomplishment of the 
plan for bringing its ministers into universal contempt. They 
who will not believe, that the philosophical fanatics who guide 
in these matters, have long entertained such a design, are 
utterly ignorant of their character and proceedings. These 
enthusiasts do not scruple to avow their opinion, that a state 
can subsist without any religion better than with one ; and 
that they are able to supply the p^ce of any good which may 
be in it, by a project of their own — namely, by a sort of edu- 
10 cation they have imagined, founded in a knowledge of the 
physical wants of men ; progressively carried to an enlightened 
self-interest, which, when well understood, they tell us will 
identify with an interest more enlarged and public. The 
scheme of this education has been long known. Of late they 
distinguish it (as they have got an entire ne w nomenclature 
of technical terms) by the name of a Civic Education, 

I hope their partisans in England, (to whom I rather attri- 
bute very inconsiderate conduct than the ultimate object in 
this detestable design) will succeed neither in the pillage of 
20 the ecclesiastics, nor in the introduction of a principle of 
popular election to our bishoprics and parochial cures. This, 
in the present condition of the world, would be the last cor- 
ruption of the church ; the utter ruin of the clerical character ; 
the most dangerous shock that the state ever received through 
a misunderstood arrangement of religion. I know well 
enough that the bishoprics and cures, under kingly and 
seignoral patronage, as »ow they are in England, and as they 
have been lately in France, are sometimes acquired by un- 
worthy methods ; but the other mode of ecclesiastical canvass 
30 subjects them infinitely more surely and more generally to all 
the evil arts of low ambition, which, oper%ting on and through 
greater numbers, will produce mischief in proportion. 

Those of you who have robbed the clergy, think that they 
shall easily reconcile their conduct to all protestant nations ; 
because the clergy, whom they have thus plundered, degraded,^ 
and given over to mockery and scorn, are of the Eoman 
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CatLolic, tliat is, of their oimi pretended persuasion. I have 
no doubt that some miserable bigots will be found here as 
well as elsewhefe, who hate sects and parties different from 
their own, more than they love the substance of religion ; 
and who are more angry with those who differ from them in 
their particular plans and systems, than displeased with tlrose 
who attack the foundation of our common hope. These men 
will write and speak on t%e subject in the manner that is to 
be expected from their temper and character. Burnet says, 
that when he was in France, in the year 1683, ^the method 10 
which carried over the men of the finest parts to popery was 
this — they brought themselves to doubt of the whole Christian 
religion. "When that was once done, it seemed a more in- 
different thing of what side or form the}’’ continued out- 
wardly.’ If this was then the ecclesiastic policy of France, it 
is what they have since but too much reason to repent of. 
They preferred atheism to a form of religion hot agreeable to 
their ideas. They succeeded in destroying that form ; and 
atheism has succeeded in destroying them. I can readily 
give credit to Burnet’s story ; because I have observed too 20 
much of a similar spirit (for a little of it is ‘much too much’) 
amongst ourselves. The humour, however, is not general. 

The teachers who reformed our religion in England bore 
no sort of resemblance to your present reforming doctors in 
Paris. Perhaps they were (like those whom they opposed) 
rather more than could be wished under the infiuence of a 
party spirit ; but they were most sincere believers ; men of the 
most fervent and exalted piety ; ready to die, as some of them 
did die, like true heroes in defence of their particular ideas of 
Christianity ; as they would with equal fortitude, and more 30 
cheerfully, for that; stock of general truth, for the branches 
of which they contended with their blood. These men would 
have disavowed with horror those wretches who claimed a 
fellowship with them upon no other titles than those of their 
having pillaged the persons with whom they maintained con- 
troversies, and their having despised the common religion, 
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for the purity of which they exerted themselves with a zeal, 
which unequivocally bespoke their highest reverence for the 
substance of that system which they wished ^ reform. Many 
of their descendants have retained the same zeal ; but, (as less 
engaged in conflict) with more moderation. They do not for- 
get that justice and mercy are substantial parts of religion. 
Impious men do not recommend themselves to their com- 
munion by iniquity and cruelty inwards any description of 
their fellow creatures. 

10 We hear these new teachers continually boasting of their 
spirit of toleration. That those persons should tolerate all 
opinions, who think none to be of estimation, is a matter of 
small merit. Equal neglect is not impartial kindness. The 
species of benevolence, which arises from contempt, is no true 
charity. There are in England abundance of men who tolerate 
in the true spirit of toleration. They think the dogmas of 
religion, though in different degrees, are all of moment ; and 
that amongst them there is, as amongst all things of value, a 
just ground of preference. They favour, therefore, and they 

20 tolerate. They tolerate, not because they despise opinions, 
but because they respect justice. They would reverently and 
aflectionately protect all religions, because they love and 
venerate the great principle iipon which all agree, and the 
great object to which they are all directed. They begin more 
and more plainly to discern, that we have all a common 
■ cause, as against a common enemy. They will not be so mis- 
led by the spirit of facti(^, as not to distinguish what is done 
in favour of their subdivision, from those acts of hostility, 
which, through some particular description, are aimed at the 

30 whole corps, in which they themselves, under another de- 
nomination, are included. It is impossiblg for me to say what 
may be the character of every description of men amongst us. 
But I speak for the greater part ; and for them, I must tell 
you, that sacrilege is no part of their doctrine of good works ; 
that, so far from calling you into their fellowship on such 
title, if your professors are admitted to their communion, they 
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must carefully conceal their doctrine of the lawfuliiess of the 
proscription of innocent men; and that they must make 
restitution of aliistolen goods whatsoever. Till then they are 
none of ours. 

You may suppose that we do not approve your confiscation 
of the revenues of bishops, and deans, and chapters, and 
parochial clergy possessing independent estates arising from 
land, because we have the^ame sort of establishment in Eng- 
land. That objection, you will say, cannot hold as to the con- 
fiscation of the goods of monks and nuns, and the abolition of 10 
their order. It is true, that this particular part of your general 
confiscation does not affect England, as a precedent in point : 
but the reason applies ; and it goes a great way. The long 
parliament confiscated the lands of deans and chapters in 
England on the same ideas upon which your assembly set to 
sale the lands of the monastic orders. But it is in the prin- 
ciple of injustice that the danger lies, and not in the descrip- 
tion of persons on whom it is first exercised. I see, in a 
country very near us, a course of policy pursued, which sets 
justice, the common concern of mankind, at defiance. With 20 
the national assembly of France, possession is nothing ; law 
and usage are nothing. I see the national assembly openly 
reprobate the doctrine of prescription, which one of the 
greatest of their own lawyers* tells us, with great truth, is a 
part of the law of nature. He tells us, that the positive 
ascertainment of its limits, and its security from invasion, 
were among the causes for which civil society itself has been 
instituted. If prescription be once shaken, no species of 
property is secure, when it once becomes an object large 
enough to tempt the cupidity of indigent power, I see a 30 
practice perfectly correspondent to their contempt of this 
great fundamental part of natural law. I see the confiscators 
begin with bishops, aiid chapters, and monasteries ; but I do 
not see them end there. I see the princes of the blood, who, 
by the oldest usages of that kingdom, held large landed 
* Domat. 
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estates, (hardly with the compliment of a debate) depriveci 
of their possessions, and in lieu of their stable independent 
property, reduced to the hope of some preo^rious, charitable 
pension, at the pleasure of an assembly, which of course will 
pay little regard to the rights of pensioners at pleasure, when 
it despises those of legal proprietors. Flushed with the in- 
solence of their first inglorious victories, and pressed by the 
distresses caused by their lust unhallowed lucre, dis- 
appointed but not discouraged, they have at length ventured 
10 completely to subvert all property of all descriptions through- 
out the extent of a great kingdom. They have compelled all 
men, in all transactions of commerce, in the disposal of lands, 
in civil dealing, and through the whole communion of life, to 
accept as perfect payment and good and lawful tender, the 
symbols of their speculations on a projected sale of their 
plunder. What vestiges of liberty or property have they 
left ? The tenant-right of a cabbage-garden, a year’s interest 
in a hovel, the good-will of an ale-house, or a baker’s shop, 
the very shadow of a constructive property, are more cere- 
20 moniously treated in our parliament than with you the oldest 
and most valuable landed possessions, in the hands of the 
most respectable personages, or than the whole body of the 
monied and commercial interest of your country. We enter- 
tain an high opinion of the legislative authority ; but we have 
never dreamt that parliaments had any right whatever to 
violate property, to overrule prescription, or to force a 
currency of their own fiction in the place of that which is 
real, and recognized by the law of nations. But you, who 
began with refusing to submit to the most moderate re- 
30 straints, have ended by establishing an unheard of despotism. 
I find the ground upon which your confiscators go is this ; 
that indeed their .proceedings could not be supported in a 
court of justice ; but that the rules of prescription cannot 
bind - a legislative assembly."^ So that this legislative 

* Speech of Mr. Camus, published by order of the National As- 
sembly. 
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' assembly of a free nation sits, not for the security, bnt for 
the destruction of property, and not of property only, but of 
every rule and inaxim which can give it stability, and of those 
instruments which can alone give it circulation. 

When the Anabaptists of Munster, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had filled Germany with confusion by their system of 
levelling and their wild opinions concerning property, to 
what country in Europq|did not the progress of their fury 
furnish just cause of alarm ? Of all things, wisdom is the 
most terrified with epidemical fanaticism, because of ail 10 
enemies it is that against which she is the least able to fur- 
nish any kind of resource. We cannot be ignorant of the 
spirit of atheistical fanaticism, that is inspired by a multitude 
of writings, dispersed with incredible assiduity and expense, 
and by sermons delivered in all the streets and places of 
public resort in Paris. These writings and sermons have 
filled the populace with a black and savage atrocity of mind, 
which supersedes in them the common feelings of nature, as 
well as all sentiments of morality and religion ; insomuch 
that these wretches are induced to bear with a sullen patience 20 
the intolerable distresses brought upon them by the violent 
convulsions and permutations that have been made in pro- 
perty.* The spirit of proselytism attends this spirit of 

* Whether the following description is strictly true I know not ; hut 
it is what the publishers would have pass for true, in order to animate 
others. In a letter from Toul, given in one of their papers, is the 
following passage concerning the people of that district: ‘Dans la 
Revolution actuelle, ils ont resists a tou^es les seductions du bigotismej 
<xux persecutions et aux tracasseries des Ennemis de la Revolution. 
Oubliant leurs plus grands inUrUs pour rendre hommage aux vues 
d’ordre general qui ont determine TAssemhlee l^ationale, ils voient, 
sans se plaindre, supprimer cette foule d’etablissemens ecclesiastiques 
par lesquels ils suhsistoient ; et meme, en perdant leur siege episcopal, 
la seule de toutes c^ ressources qui pouvoit, ou plut6t qui devoit, en 
iovte iquite, leur etre conservee ; condamnes d la plus effrayanU 
miserCy sans avoir eU ni pu Hre entendus, iU ne murmur ent point, 
ils restent fideles aux prineipes du plus pur^ patriotisme ; ils sont 
encore pr^ts a vei'ser leur sang pour le maintien de la Constitution, 
qui va reduire leur Ville d la plus deplorable nullitV f‘ During the 
present Revolution they have resisted all the temptations of bigotry, 
and all the persecution and worrying of the enemies of the Revolu- 
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fanaticism. They have societies to cabal and correspond at 
home and abroad for the propagation of their tenets. The 
republic of Berne, one of the happiest, the :Siost prosperous, 
and the best governed countries upon earth, is one of the 
great objects at the destruction of which they aim. I am 
told they have in some measure succeeded in sowing there 
the seeds of discontent. They are busy throughout Ger- 
many. Spain and Italy have not Ij^en untried. England is 
not left out of the comprehensive scheme of their malignant 
0 charity ; and in England we find those who stretch out 
their arms to them, who recommend their examples from 
more than one pulpit, and who choose, in more than one 
periodical meeting, publicly to correspond with them, to 
applaud theni, and to hold them up as objects for imitation ; 
who receive from them tokens of confraternity, and standards 
consecrated amidst their rites and mysteries who suggest 
to them leagues of perpetual amity, at the very time when 
the power, to which our constitution has exclusively dele- 
gated the federative capacity of this kingdom, may find it 
10 expedient to make war upon them. 

It is not the confiscation of our church property from this 
example in France that I dread, though I think this would 

tion. Forgetting their greatest interests in -their desire to do homage 
to the views of general order which have guided the National Assembly, 
they see without complaint the suppression of that crowd of ecclesi- 
astical establishments by which they lived. Even though they have 
lost their episcopal see, the single one among all their resources 
which might, or rather oug^; in fairness to have been left to them — 
though they are condemned to the most frightful misery, without 
having been heard or having had a chance of being heard, they do 
not murmur ; they remain faithful to the principles of the purest 
patriotism ; they are still ready to shed their blood for the mainten- 
ance of the Constitution, which is about to reduce their Town to the 
most deplorable insignificance.’] These peoi:>le are not supposed to 
have endured those sufferings and injustices ini struggle for liberty, 
for the same account states truly that they had been always free ; 
their patience in beggary and ruin, and their suffering, without re- 
monstrance, the most flagrant and confessed injustice, if strictly true, 
can be nothing but the^effect of this dire fanaticism. A great multi- 
tude all over France is in the same condition and the same temper. 

* See the proceedings of the confederation at Nantz. 
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be no trifimg evil. Tbe great source of my solicitude is, 
lest it should ever be considered in England as the policy of 
a state, to seel# a resource in confiscations of any kind ; or 
that any one description of citizens should be brought to 
regard any of the others as their proper prey.* Nations are 
wading deeper and deeper into an ocean of boundless debt. 
Public debts, which at first were a security to governments, 
by interesting many in ^e public tranquillity, are likely in 
their excess to become the means of their subversion. If 
governments provide for these debts by heavy impositions, 10 

* * Si plures sunt ii quibus improbe datum est, quam illi quibus 
injuste ademptum est, idcirco plus etiam valent ? Non enim numero 
iisec judican^r, sed pondere. Quam autem habet sequitatem, ut 
agrum multis annis, aut etiam ssecuHs ante possessum, qui nullum 
habuit habeat ; qui autem habuit amittat ? Ac, propter hoc iniuiise 
genus, Lacedsemonii Lysandrum Ephorum expulerunt: Agin regem 
(quod nunquam antea apud eoa acciderat) necaverunt ; exque eo tem- 
pore tantse disoordise secut^ sunt, nt et tyranni exsisterint, et opti- 
mates exterminarentur, et preclarissime constituta respublica dilabe- 
retur, Nec vero solum ipsa cecidit, sed etiam reliquam Grasciam 
evertit contagionibus malorum, quse a Lacedasmoniis profectse mana- 
runt latius.’ [‘ If those to whom a thing is wrongly given are more in 
number than those from whom it is unjustly taken away, their claim 
to it is not on that account the stronger. These matters are decided 
Hot by number, but by weight. What justice is there in taking land, 
Which has been occupied for years, or even for generations, from its 
-owner, and giving it to a man who had none ? It was for injustice of 
this kind that the Lacedaemonians expelled the Ephor Lysander, and 
put their king Agis to death— a thing which had never been done 
among them before. Erom that moment such discords arose, that 
tyrants sprang up, men of rank were banished, and the commonwealth, 
which was so admirably constituted, fell to pieces. Nor did it fall 
alone. It dragged down with it the rest of Greece by the infection of 
evils which, beginning with itself, extended beyondit.’]— After speak- 
ing of the conduct of the model of tnil patriots, Aratus of Sicyon, 
which was in a very different spirit, he says, ‘ Sic par est agere cum 
civibus ; non ut bis jam vidimus, hastam in foro ponere et bona civium 
voci subjicere prseconis. At file Grsecus (id quod fuit sapientis et 
prasstantis viri) omnibus consul endum esse xmtavit ; eaque est summa 
ratio et sapientia boni civis, commoda civium non divellere, sed omnes 
eadem sequitate contfnere.’ Cic. Off. 1. 2. [‘This is the right way to 
deal vpith citizens, and not, as has already been done twice in our 
times, to hold a sale in the forum, and to put up the goods of the 
citizens to auction. That famous Greek, as we should expect from a 
wise and good man, thought that the interestS/Of all should be re- 
garded. The highest rule and wisdom of a good citizen is not to 
scatter the property of the citizens, but to restrain them all by equal 
Justice.’] 
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they perish by becoming odious to the people. If they do 
not provide* for them, they •will be undone by the efforts of 
the most dangerous of all parties ; I mean Sti extensive dis- 
contented monied interest, injured and not destroyed. The 
men who compose this interest look for their security, in the 
first instance, to the fidelity of government ; in the second, 
to its power. If they find the old governments effete, worn 
out, and with their springs relaxed, so as not to be of suf- 
ficient vigour for their purposes, they may seek new ones 
10 that shall be possessed of more energy ; and this energy 
will be derived, not from an acquisition of resources, but 
from a contempt of justice. Revolutions are favourable 
to confiscation ; and it is impossible to know under what 
obnoxious names the next confiscations will be authorised. 
I am sure that the principles predominant in France extend 
to very many persons and descriptions of persons in all 
countries who think their innoxious indolence their security. 
This kind of innocence in proprietors may be argued into 
inutility ; and inutility into an unfitness for their estates. 
20 Many parts of Europe are in open disorder. In many 
others there is a hollow miirmuring under ground ; a con- 
fused movement is felt, that threatens a general earthquake 
in the political world. Already confederacies and corre- 
spondences of the most extraordinary nature are forming, in 
several countries.* In such a state of things we otight to 
hold ourselves upon our guard. In all mutations (if muta- 
tions must be) the circTumstance which will serve most to 
blunt the edge of their mischief, and to promote what good 
may be in them, is, that they should find us with our minds 
30 tenacious of justice, and tender of property.- 

But it will be argued, that this confiscation in France 
ought not to alarm other nations. They say it is not made 
from wanton rapacity ; that it is a great measure of national 

* See two books entitled, Einige Originalschriften des Illuminaten- 
ordens. System und Eolgen des Illuminatenordens. Munchen, 

T rron ~ 
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policy, adopted to remove an extensive, inveterate, super- 
stitious mischief. It is with the greatest difficulty that I am 
able to separatoi policy from justice. Justice is itself the 
great standing policy of civil society ; and any eminent 
departure from it, under any circumstances, lies under the 
suspicion of being no policy at all. 

When men are encouraged to go into a certain mode 
of life by the existing -h^ws, and protected in that mode 
as in a lawful occupation — when they have accommodated 
all their ideas, and all their habits to it — when the law had 10 
long made their adherence to its rules a ground of reputa- 
tion, and their departure from them a gromid of disgrace 
and even of penalty — I am sure it is unjust in legislature, by 
an arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violence to their minds 
and their feelings ; forcibly to degrade them from their 
state and condition, and to stigmatize with shame and 
infamy that character and those customs which before had 
been made the measure of their happiness and honour. If 
to this be added an expulsion from their habitations, and a 
confiscation of all their goods, I am not sagacious enough to 20 
discover how this despotic sport, made of the feelings, con- 
sciences, prejudices, and properties of men, can be discrimi- 
nated from the rankest tyranny. 

If the injustice of the course pursued in France be clear, 
the policy of the measure, that is, the public benefit to be 
expected from it, ought to be at least as evident, and at least 
as important. To a man who acts ujider the influence of no 
passion, who has nothing in view in his projects but the 
public good, a great difference will immediately strike him, 
between what policy would dictate on the original intro- 30 
duction of such institutions, and on a question of their total 
abolition, where they have cast their roots wide and deep, 
and where by long habit things more valuable than them- 
selves are. so adapted to them, and in a manner interwoven 
with them, that the one cannot be destroyed without notably 
impairing the other. He might be embarrassed, if the case 
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were really such as sophisters represent it in their paltry 
style of debating. But in this, as in most questions of state, 
there is a middle. There is something els* than the mere 
alternative of absolute destruction, or unreformed existence. 
SpartamnaoMses; hanc cxorna [You have got possession of 
Sparta ; adorn *]. This is, m my opinion, a rule of profound 
sense and ought never to depart from the mind of an honest 
reformer. I cannot conceive how|(iny man can have brought 
himself to that pitch of presumption, to consider his country 
10 as nothing but carte hlanclm [N sheet of white paper\ upon 
which he may scribble whatever he pleases. A man full of 
warm speculative benevolence may wish his society other- 
wise constituted than he finds it ; but a good patriot, and a 
true politician, always considers how he shall make the most 
of the existing mateiials of his country. A disposition to 
preserve, and an ability to improve, taken together, would be 
my standard of a statesman. Every thing else is vulgar in 
the conception, perilous in the execution. 

There are moments in the fortune of states when par- 
20 ticular men are called to make improvements by great 
mental exertion. In those moments, even when they seem 
to enjoy the confidence of their prince and country, and to 
be invested with full authority, they have not always apt 
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the possibility of making such things when he wants them. 
The winds blow as they list. These institutions are the 
products of enthusiasm; they are the instruments of wisdom. 
Wisdom cannot create materials ; they are the gifts of 
nature or of chance ; her pride is in the use. The perennial 
existence of bodies corporate and their fortunes are things 
particularly suited to a man who has long views : who medi- 
tates designs that requir«i time in fashioning ; and which 
propose duration when they are accomplished. He is not 
deserving to rank high, or even to be mentioned in the 10 
order of great statesmen, who, having obtained the com- 
mand and direction of such a power as existed in the wealth, 
the discipline, and the habits of such corporations, as those 
which you have rashly destroyed, cannot find any way of 
converting it to the great and lasting benefit of his country. 

On the view of this subject a thousand uses suggest them- 
selves to a contriving mind. To destroy any power, growing 
wild from the rank productive force of the human mind, is 
almost tantamount, in the moral world, to the destruction 
of the apparently active properties of bodies in the material. 20 
It would be like the attempt to destroy (if it were in our 
competence to destroy) the expansive force of fixed air in 
nitre, or the power of steam, or of electricity, or of 
magnetism. These energies always existed in nature, and 
they were always discernible. They seemed, some of them 
unserviceable, some noxious, some no better than a sport 
to children ; until contemplative aj)ility, combining with 
practic skill, tamed their wild nature, subdued them to use, 
and rendered them at once the most powerful and the most 
tractable agents, in subservience to the great views and 30 
designs of men. Did fifty thousand persons, whose mental 
and whose bodily labour you might direct, and so many 
hundred thousand a year of a revenue, which was neither 
la 2 y nor superstitious, appear too big for your abilities, to 
wield ? Had you no way of using the men but by converting 
monks into pensioners ? Had you no way of turning the 

TVT 
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revenue to account, but through the improvident resource of 
a spendthrift sale ? If you were thus destitute of mental 
fimds, the proceeding is in its natural course. Your poli- 
ticians do not undei'stand their trade ; and therefore they 
sell their tools. 

But the institutions savour of superstition in their very 
principle ; and they nourish it by a permanent and standing 
influence. This I do not mean t^ dispute ; but this ought 
not to hinder you from deriving from superstition itself any 
10 resources which may thence be furnished for the public 
advantage. You derive benefits from many dispositions and 
many passions of the human mind, which are of as doubtful 
a colour in the moral eye, as superstition itself. It was your 
business to correct and mitigate every thing which was 
noxious in this passion, as in all the passions. But is super- 
stition the greatest of all possible vices? In its possible 
excess I think it becomes a very great evil. It is, however, 
a moral subject ; and of course admits of all degrees and all 
modifications. Superstition is the religion of feeble minds ; 
20 and they must be tolerated in an intermixture of it, in some 
trifling or some enthusiastic shape or other, else you will 
deprive weak minds of a resource found necessary to the 
strongest. The body of all true religion consists, to be sure, 
in obedience to the will of the sovereign of the world ; in 
a confidence in his declarations ; and an imitation of his 
perfections. The rest is our own. It may be prejudicial to 
the great end ; it mayi>e auxiliary. Wise men, who as’^such 
are not admirers, not admirers at least of the Munera Terroe 
[Gifts of the earth\ are not violently attached to these things, 
30 nor do they violently hate them. Wisdom is not the most 
severe corrector of folly. They are th,e rival follies, which 
mutually wage so unrelenting a war ; and which make so 
cruel a use of their advantages, as they can happen to engage 
the immodemte vulgar on the- one side or the other in their 
quarrels. Prudence would be neuter ; but if, in the conten- 
tion between fond attachment and fierce antipathy concern- 
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ing things in their nature not made to produce such heats, a 
prudent man were obliged to make a choice of what errors 
-and excesses o^ enthusiasm he would condemn or bear, 
perhaps he would think the superstition which builds, to 
be more tolerable than that which demolishes ; that which 
adorns a country, than that which deforms it ; that w^hich 
endows, than that which plunders ; that which disposes to 
mistaken beneficence, thSi that which stimulates to real 
injustice ; that which leads a man to refuse to liimself lawful 
pleasures, than that which snatches from others the scanty 10 
subsistence of their self-denial. Such, I think, is very nearly^ 
the state of the question between the ancient founders of 
monkish superstition, and the superstition of the pretended 
philosophers of the hour. 

For the present I postpone all considerations of the 
supposed public profit of the sale, which however I conceive 
to be perfectly delusive. I shall here only consider it as a 
transfer of property. On the policy of that transfer I shall 
trouble you with a few thoughts. 

In every prosperous community something more is pro- 20 
duced than goes to the immediate support of the producer. 
This surplus forms the income of the landed capitalist. It 
will be spent by a proprietor who does not labour. But 
this idleness is itself the spring of labour ; this repose the 
spur to industry. The only concern of the state is, that the 
capital taken in rent from the land, should be returned again 
to the industry from whence it came'^ and that its expendi- 
ture should be with the least possible detriment to the 
morals of those who expend it, and to those of the people to 
whom it is returned. 30 

In all the views, of receipt, expenditure, and personal 
employment, a sober legislator would carefully compare the 
possessor whom he was recommended ■ to expel, with the 
stranger who was proposed to fill his place. Before the 
inconveniences are incurred which must attend all violent 
revolutions in property through extensive confiscation, we 
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ought to have some rational assurance that the purchasers of 
the -confiscated property will be in a considerable degree 
more laborious, more virtuous, more sober^less disposed to 
extort an unreasonable proportion of the gains of the 
labourer, or to consume on themselves a larger share than is 
fit for the measure of an individual, or that they should be 
qualified to dispense the surplus in a more steady and equal 
mode, so as to answer the purposes of a politic expenditure, 
than the old possessors, call those possessors, bishops, or 
10 canons, or commendatory abbots, or monks, or what you 
please. ^ The monks are lazy.’ — Be it so. Suppose them no 
otherwise employed than by singing in the choir. They are 
as usefully employed as those who neither sing nor say. As 
usefully even as those who sing upon the stage. They are 
as usefuUy employed as if they worked from dawn to dark in 
the innumerable servile, degrading, unseemly, unmanly, and 
often most unwholesome and pestiferous occupations, to 
which by the social economy so many wretches are in- 
evitably doomed. If it were not generally pernicious to 
20 disturb the natural course of things, and to impede, in any 
degree, the great wheel of circulation which is turned by the 
strangely directed labour of these unhappy people, I should 
be infinitely more inclined forcibly to rescue them from their 
miserable industry, than violently to disturb the tranquil 
repose of monastic quietude. Humanity, and perhaps policy, 
might better justify me in the one than in the other. It is a 
subject on which I haWB often reflected, and never reflected 
without feeling from it. I am sure that no consideration, 
except the necessity of submitting to the yoke of luxury, 
30 and the despotism of fancy, who in their own imperious way 
will distribute the surplus product of ^ the soil, can justify 
the toleration of such trades and employments in a well- 
regulated state. But for this purpose of distribution, it 
seems to me, that the idle expenses of monks are quite 
as well directed as the idle expenses of us lay -loiterers. 

When the advantages of the possession, and of the project, 
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are on a par, there is no motive for a change. But in the 
present case, perhaps they are not upon a par, and the 
difference is in favour of the possession. It does not appear 
to me, that the expenses of those whom you are going to 
expel, do, in fact, take a course so directly and so generally 
leading to vitiate and degrade and render miserable those 
through whom they pass, as the expenses of those favourites 
whom you are intruding i*|to their houses. Why should the 
expenditure of a great landed property, which is a dispersion 
of the surplus product of the soil, appear intolerable to you 10 
or to me, when it takes its course through the accumulation 
of vast libraries, which are the history of the force and weak- 
ness of the human mind ; through great collections of 
ancient records, medals, and coins, which attest and explain 
laws and customs ; through paintings and statues, that, by 
imitating nature, seem to extend the limits of creation ; 
through grand monuments of the dead, which continue the 
regards and connexions of life beyond the grave ; through 
collections of the specimens of nature, which become a 
representative assembly of all the classes and families of the 20 
wgrld, that by disposition facilitate, and by exciting 
curiosity, open the avenues to science ? If, by great per- 
manent establishments, all these objects of expense are 
better secured from the inconstant sport of personal caprice 
and personal extravagance, are they wmrse than if the same 
tastes prevailed in scattered individuals ? Does not the 
sweat of the mason and carpente^ who toil in order to 
partake the sweat of the peasant, flow as pleasantly and 
as salubriously, in the construction and repair of the 
majestic edifices of religion, as in the painted booths and 30 
sordid sties of vice and luxury ; as honourably and as profit- 
ably in repairing \hose sacred works, which grow hoary 
with innumerable years, as on the momentary receptacles of 
transient voluptuousness ; in opera-houses, and brothels, 
and gaming-houses, and club-houses, and obelisks in the 
Champ de Mars ? Is the surplus prodiict of the olive and the 
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vine -worse employed in tlie frugal sustenance of persons, 
whom the fictions of a pious imagination raise to dignity by 
construing in the service of God, than in# pampering the 
innumerable multitude of those who are degraded by being 
made useless domestics subservient to the pride of man ? 
Are the decorations of temples an expenditure less worthy a 
wise man than ribbons, and laces, and national cockades, and 
petites maisons, and petits soup^’s, and all the innumer- 
able fopperies and follies in which opulence sports away the 

10 burthen of its superfluity ? 

We tolerate even these ; not from love of them, but for 
fear of worse. We tolerate them, because property and 
liberty, to a degree, require that toleration. But why pro- 
scribe the other, and surely, in every point of view, the more 
laudable use of estates ? Why, through the violation of all 
property, through an outrage upon every principle of liberty, 
forcibly carry them from the better to the worse ? 

This comparison between the new individuals and the old 
corps is made upon a supposition that no reform could be 

20 made in the latter. But in a question of reformation, I 
always consider corporate bodies, whether sole or consisting 
of many, to be much more susceptible of a public direction 
by the power of the state, in the use of their property, and 
in the regulation of modes and habits of life in their 
members, than private citizens ever can be, or perhaps ought 
to be ; and this seems to me a very material consideration 
for those who undeijake anything which merits the 
name of a politic enterprise. — So far as to the estates of 
monasteries. 

30 With regard to the estates possessed by bishops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots, I cannot find oat for 
what reason some landed estates may not^ be held otherwise 
than by inheritance. Can any philosophic spoiler undertake 
to demonstrate the positive or the comparative evil, of 
ha-ving a certain, and that too a large portion of -landed pro- 
perty, passing in succession through persons whose title to it 
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isj always in theory, and often in fact, an eminent degree of 
piety, morals, and learning ; a property which, by its destin- 
ation, in their tutn, and on the score of merit, gives to the 
noblest families renovation and support, to the lowest the 
means of dignity and elevation ; a property, the tenure of 
which is the performance of some duty, whatever value you 
may choose to set upon that duty — and the character of 
whose proprietors demand^ at least an exterior decorum and 
gravity of manners ; who are to exercise a generous but 
temperate hospitality ; part of whose income they are to 10 
consider as a trust for charity ; and who, even when they 
fail in their trust, when they slide from their character, and 
degenerate into a mere common secular nobleman or gentle- 
man, are in no respect worse than those who may succeed 
them in their forfeited possessions ? Is it better that estates 
should be held by those who have no duty than by those 
who have one ? By those whose character and destination 
point to virtues, than by those who have no rule and direc- 
tion in the expenditure of their estates but their own will 
and appetite ? Nor are these estates held altogether in the 20 
character or with the evils supposed inherent in mortmain. 
They pass from hand to hand with a more rapid circulation 
than any other. No excess is good ,* and therefore too 
great a proportion of landed property may be held officially 
for life ; but it does not seem to me of material injury to 
any commonwealth, that there should exist some estates that 
have a chance of being acquired b,^ other means than the 
previous acquisition of money. 

This letter is grown to a great length, though it is indeed 
short with regard to the infinite extent of the subject. 30 
Various avocations have from time to time called my mind 
from the subject. I was not sorry to give myself leisure to 
observe whether, in the proceedings of the national assembly, - 
I might not find reasons to change or to qualify some of my 
first sentiments. Every thing has confirmed me more 
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strongly in my first opinions. It was my original purpose 
to take a view of the principles of the national assembly 
with regard to the great and fundamental establishments } 
and to compare the whole of what you have substituted in 
the place of what you have destroyed, with the several 
members of our British constitution. But this plan is of 
greater extent than at first I computed, and I find that you 
have little desire to take the advantage of any examples. At 
present I must content myself with some remarks upon 
10 your establishments ; reserving for another time what I pro- 
posed to say concerning the spirit of our British monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, as practically they exist. 

I have taken a review of w^hat has been done by the 
governing power in France. I have certainly spoke of it 
with freedom. Those whose principle it is to despise the 
ancient permanent sense of mankind, and to set up a scheme 
of society on new principles, must naturally expect that 
such of us who think better of the judgment of the human 
race than of theirs, should consider both them and their 
20 devices, as men and schemes upon their trial. They must 
take it for granted that we attend much to tlieir reason, but 
not at all to their authority. They have not one of the 
great influencing prejudices of mankind in their favour. 
They avow their hostility to opinion. Of course they must 
expect no support from that influence, which, with every 
other authority, they have deposed from the seat of its juris- 
diction. ^ 

I can never consider this assembly as any thing else than 
a voluntary association of men, who have availed themselves 
30 of circumstances, to seize upon the power of the state. They 
have not the sanction and authority of the character under 
which they first met. They have assumed another of a very 
different nature ; and have completely altered and inverted 
all the relations in which they originally stood. They do 
not hold the authority they exercise under any constitutional 
law of the state. They have departed from the instructions 
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of the people by whom they were sent ; which instructions, 
as the assembly did not act in virtue of any ancient usage 
or settled law, ^ere the sole source of their authority. The 
most considerable of their acts have not been done by great 
majorities ; and in this sort of near divisions, which carry 
only the constructive authority of the whole, strangers will 
consider reasons as well as resolutions. 

If they had set up this^ew experimental government as a 
necessary substitute for an expelled tyranny, mankind would 
anticipate the time of prescription, which, through long 10 
usage, mellows- into legality governments that were violent 
in their commencement. All those who have affections 
which lead them to the conservation of civil order would 
recognize, even in its cradle, the child as legitimate, which 
has been produced from those principles of cogent expediency 
to which ail just governments owe their birth, and on which 
they justify their continuance. But they will be late and 
reluctant in giving any sort of countenance to the operations 
of a power, which has derived its birth from no law and no 
necessity ; but which on the contrary has had its origin in 20 
those vices and sinister practices by which the social union 
is often disturbed and sometimes destroyed. This assembly 
has hardly a year’s prescription. We have their own word 
for it that they have made a revolution. To make a revolu- 
tion is a measure which, prma f route \on the face of it], re- 
quires an apology. To make a revolution is to subvert the 
ancient state of our country ; and^no common reasons are 
called for to justify so violent a proceeding. The sense 
of mankind authorizes us to examine into the mode of 
acquiring new power, and to criticise on the use that is 30 
made of it, with less awe and reverence than that which is 
usually conceded to a settled and recognized authority. 

In obtaining and securing their power, the assembly pro- 
ceeds upon principles the most opposite from those which 
appear to direct them in the use of it. An observation on 
this difference wiU let us into the true spirit of their conduct. 
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Every thing which they have done, or continue to do, in 
order to obtain and keep their power, is by the most com- 
mon arts. They proceed exactly as their ai^estors of ambi- 
tion have done before them. Trace them through all their 
artifices, frauds, aijid violences, you can find nothing at all 
that is new. They follow precedents and examples with the 
punctilious exactness of a pleader. They never depart an 
iota from the authentic formulas of- tyranny and usurpation. 
But in all the regulations relative to the public good, the 
10 spirit has been the very reverse of this. There they commit tha^ 
whole to the mercy of untried speculations ; they abandon 
the dearest interests of the public to those loose theories, to 
wliich none of them would choose to trust the slightest of 
his private concerns. They make this difference, because in 
their desire of obtaining and securing power they are 
thoroughly in earnest ; there they travel in the beaten road. 
The public interests, because about them they have no real 
solicitude, they abandon wholly to chance ; I say to chance, 
because their schemes have' nothing in experience to prove 
20 their tendency beneficial. 

We must always see with a pity not unmixed with respect 
the errors of those who are timid and doubtful of themselves 
with regard to points wherein the happiness of mankind is 
concerned. But in these gentlemen there is nothing of the 
tender parental solicitude which fears to cut up the infant 
for the sake of an experiment. In the vastness of their pro- 
mises, and the confidence of their predictions, they far outdo 
all the boasting of empirics. The arrogance of their preten- 
sions, in a manner provokes, and challenges us to an enquiry 
30 into their foundation. 

I am convinced that there are men of considerable parts 
among the popular leaders in the national assembly. Some 
of them display eloquence in their speeches and their writ- 
ings. This cannot be without powerful and cultivated 
talents. But eloquence may exist without a proportionable 
degree of wisdom. Wlien I speak of ability, I am obliged to 
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distinguish. What they have done towards the support of 
their system bespeaks no ordinary men. In the system 
itself, taken as ^he scheme of a republic constructed for pro- 
curing the prosperity and security of the citizen, and for 
promoting the strength and grandeur of ^the state, I confess 
myself unable to find out anything which displays, in a 
single instance, the work of a comprehensive and disposing 
mind, or even the provisions of a vulgar prudence. Their- 
purpose everywhere seems to have been to evade and slip 
aside from difficulty. This it has been the glory of the great 10 
masters in all the arts to confront, and to overcome ; and 
when they had overcome the first difihculty, to turn it mto an 
instrument for new conquests over new difidculties ; thus to 
enable them to extend the empire of their science ; and even 
to push forward beyond the reach of their original thoughts, 
the land-marks of the human understanding itself. Difficulty 
is a severe instructor, set over us by the supreme ordinance 
of a parental guardian and legislator, who knows us better 
than we know ourselves, as he loves us better too. Fater 
ipse colendi hand facilem esse viam voluit : 20 

[iVozI to dull Indolence and transient toil 
Great Jove resigned the conquest of the soil.’] 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, and sharpens 
our skill. Our antagonist is our helper. This amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate acquaintance 
with our object, and compels us to consider it in all its rela- 
tions. It will not suffer us to be superficial. It is the want 
of nerves of understanding for sucN a task ; it is the degene- 
rate fondness for tricking short-cuts, and little fallacious 
facilities,, that has in so many parts of the world created 30 
governments with arbitrary powers. They have created the 
late arbitrary moflarchy of France. They have created 'the 
arbitrary republic of Paris. With them defects in wisdom 
are to be supplied by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a principle of 
sloth, they have the common fortune of slothful men. The 
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difficulties wLich they rather had eluded than escaped, meet 
them again in their course ; they multiply and thicken on 
them ; they are involved, through a labyri^'th of confused 
detail^ in an industry without limit, and without direction ; 
and, in conclusion, the whole of their work becomes feeble, 
vicious, and insecure. 

It is this inability to wrestle with difficulty which has 
obliged the arbitrary assembly of Fbance to commence their 
schemes of reform with abolition and total destruction.* 
10 But is it in destroying and pulling down that skill is dis- 
played ? Your mob can do this as well at least as your 
assemblies. The shallowest understanding, the rudest hand, 
is more than equal to that task. Rage and phrenzy will pull 
down more in half an hour, than prudence, deliberation, and 
foresight can build up in an hundred years. The errors and 
defects of old establishments are visible and palpable. It 
calls for little ability to point them out ; and where absolute 
power is given, it requires but a word wholly to abolish the 
vice and the establishment together. Tlie same lazy but 
20 restless disposition, which loves sloth and hates quiet, 
directs these politicians, when they come to work, for supply- 
ing the place of what they have destroyed. To make every 

* A leading member of the assembly, M. Rabaud de St. Etienne, has 
expressed the principle of all their proceedings as clearly as possible. 
Nothing can be more simple :~Tom hs itablissemens en France 
couronnent le mcdheur dupeuple: pour le rendre limreux ilfa.ut le 
renouveler ; changer ses id^es ; changer ses lois ; changer scs niceurs ; 

changer les homm&i ; changer les choses ; changer les mots ; 

tout dbtruire ; oui, tout ditruire ; puisque tout est 

recreer.’ [‘All the establishments in France crown the misery of the 
people. To make the people happy, we must remake them ; change 

their ideas; change their laws; change their manners 

change the men ; change the things ; change the names 

destroy every thing ; yes, destroy every thing ; for every thing has to 
be created afresh.’] This gentleman was chosen president in an 
assembly not sitting at the Quinzevingt^ or the Fetites^Maisons ; 
and composed of persons giving themselves out to be rational beings ; 
but neither his ideas, language, or conduct, differ in the smallest 
degree from the discourses, opinions, and actions of those within and 
without the assembly, who direct the operations of the machine now 
at work in France. 
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thing the reverse of what they have seen is quite as easy as 
to destroy. No difhcnlties occur in what has never been 
tried. CriticisA is almost baffled in discovering the defects 
of what has not existed ; and eager enthusiasm, and cheating 
hope, have all the wdde field of imagination in which they 
may expatiate with little or no opposition. 

At once to preserve and to reform is qiiite another thing. 
When the useful parts o‘San old establishment are kept, and 
what is superadded is to be fitted to what is retained, a 
vigorous mind, steady persevering attention, various powei‘s 10 
of comparison and combination, and the resources of an 
understanding fruitful in expedients are to be exercised ; 
they are to be exercised in a continued confii<jt with 
the combined force of opposite vices ; with the obstinacy 
that rejects all improvement, and the levity that is fatigued 
and disgusted with every thing of which it is in possession. 
But you may object — ‘A process of this kind is slow. It is 
not fit for an assembly, which glories in performing in a few 
months the work of ages. Such a mode of reforming, 
possibly might take up many years.’ Without question it 20 
might ; and it ought. It is one of the excellencies of a 
method in which time is amongst the assistants, that its 
operation is slow, and in some cases almost imperceptible. 

If circumspection and caution are a part of wisdom, when 
we work only upon inanimate matter, surely they become a 
part of duty too, when the subject of our demolition and 
construction is not brick and timber, but sentient beings, by 
the sudden alteration of whose state, condition, and habits, 
multitudes may be rendered miserable. But it seems as if 
it were the prevalent opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling 30 
heart, and an undoubting confidence, are the sole qualifica- 
tions for a perfect legislator. Par different are my ideas of 
that high office. The true lawgiver ought to have an heeirt 
full of sensibility. He ought to love and respect his kind, 
and to fear himself. It may be allowed to his temperament 
/^air'll his ultimate object with an intuitive glance ; but 
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his movements towards it ought to be deliberate. Political 
arrangement, as it is a work for social ends, is to be only 
wrought by social means. There mind mnt5t conspire with 
mind. Time is required to produce that union of minds 
which alone can produce all the good we aim at. Our 
patience will achieve more than our force. If I might 
venture to appeal to what is so much out of fashion in Paris, 
I mean, to experience, I should tt?l you, that in my course 
I have known, and, according to my measure, have co- 
10 opemted with great men ; and I have never yet seen any 
plan which has not been mended by the observations of 
those who were much inferior in understanding to the per- 
son who took the lead in the business. By a slow but well- 
sustained progress, the effect of each step is watched ; the 
good or ill success of the first gives light to us in the second ; 
and so, from light to light, we are conducted with safety 
through the whole series. We see that the parts of the 
system do not clash. The evils latent in the most promising 
contrivances are provided for as they arise. One advantage 
20 is as little as possible sacrificed to another. We compensate, 
we reconcile, we balance. We are enabled to unite into a 
consistent whole the various anomalies and contending 
principles that are found in the minds and affairs of men. 
From hence arises, not an excellence in simplicity, but one 
far superior, an excellence in composition. Where the great 
interests of mankind are concerned through a long succession 
of generations, that suo^jession ought to be admitted into 
some share in the councils which are so deeply to affect 
them. If justice requires this, the work itself requires the 
30 aid of more minds than one age can furnish. It is from this 
view of things tliat the best legislators have been often 
satisfied with the establishment of some sure, solid, and 
ruling principle in government ; a power like that which 
some of the philosophers have called a plastic nature ; and 
having fixed the principle, they have left it afterwards to its 
own operation. 
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To proceed in this manner, that is, to proceed with a 
presiding principle, and a prolific energy, is with me the 
criterion of profound wisdom. What your politicians think 
the marks of a bold, hardy genius, are only proofs of a 
deplorable want of ability. By their violent haste, and their 
defiance of the process of nature, they are delivered over 
blindly to every projector and adventurer, to every alchymist 
and empiric. They despair of turning to account any thing 
that is common. Diet is nothing in their system of remedy. 
The worst of it is, that this their despair of curing common 10 
distempers by regular methods, arises not only from defect 
of comprehension, but, I fear, from some malignity of dispo- 
sition. Your legislators seem to have taken their opinions 
of all professions, ranks, and ofiices, from the declamations 
and buffooneries of satirists ; who would themselves be 
astonished if they were held to the letter of their own 
descriptions. By listening only to these, your leaders 
regard all things only on the side of their vices and faults, 
and view those vices and faults under every colour of 
exaggeration. It is undoubtedly true, though it may seem 20 
paradoxical ; but in general, those who are habitually em- 
ployed in finding and displaying faults, are unqualified for 
the work of reformation : because their minds are not only 
unfurnished with patterns of the fair and good, but by habit 
they come to take no delight in the contemplation of those 
things. By hating vices too much, they come to love men 
too little. It is therefore not wonderful, that they should be 
indisposed and unable to serve them. From hence arises 
the complexional disposition of some of your guides to pull 
every thing in pieces. At this malicious game they display 30 
the whole of their qiiadrimanous activity. As to the rest, 
the paradoxes of efoquent writers, brought forth purely as a 
sport of fancy, to try their talents, to rouse attention, and 
excite surprise, are taken up by these gentlemen, not in the 
spirit of the original authors, as means of cultivating their 
taste and improving their style. These paradoxes become 
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with them serious grounds of action, upon which they 
proceed in regulating the most important concerns of the 
state. Cicero ludicrously describes Cato as endeavouring to 
act in the commonwealth upon the school paradoxes which 
exercised the wits of the junior students in the Stoic philo- 
sophy. If this was true of Cato, these gentlemen copy after 
him in the manner of some persons who lived about his time 
^jpede mido Catonem. Mr. Huu^ told me, that he had 
from Rousseau himself the secret of his principles of compo- 
10 sition. That acute, though eccentric, observer had perceived, 
that to strike and interest the public, the marvellous must 
be produced ; that the marvellous of the heathen mythology 
had long since lost its effect ; that giants, magicians, fairies, 
and heroes of romance which succeeded, had exhausted the 
portion of credulity which belonged to their age ; that now 
nothing was left to a writer but that species of the marvel- 
lous, which might still be produced, and with as great an 
effect as evez'', though in another way ; that is, the marvel- 
lous in life, in manners, in characters, and in extraordinary 
20 situations, giving rise to new and unlooked-for strokes in 
politics and morals. I believe, that were Rousseau alive, 
and in one of his lucid intervals, he would be shocked at the 
practical frenzy of his scholars, who in their paradoxes are 
servile imitators ; and even in their incredulity discover an 
implicit faith. 

Men who undertake considerable things, even in a 
regular way, ought to ^ive us ground to presume ability. 
But the physician of the state, who, not satisfied with the 
cure of distempers, undertakes to regenerate constitutions, 

30 ought to shew uncommon powers. Some very unusual ap- 
pearances of wisdom ought to display themselves on the face 
of the designs of those who appeal to nb practice, and who 
copy after no model. Has any such been manifested ? I shall 
take a view (it shall for the subject be a very short one) of 
. what the assembly has done, with regard, first, to the con- ^ 
stitution of the legislatm'e ; in the next place, to that of the 
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executive power ; then to that of the judicature ; afterwards 
to the model of the army ; and conclude with the system of 
finance, to see whether we can discover in any part of their 
schemes the portentous ability, which may justify these bold 
undertakers in the superiority which they assume over man- 
kind. 

It is in the model of th^ sovereign and presiding part of 
this new republic, that we should expect their grand display. 
Here they were to prove their title to their proud demands. 
For the plan itself at large, and for the reasons on which it 10 
is grounded, I refer to the journals of the assembly of the 
29th of September, 1789, and to the subsequent proceedings 
which have made any alterations in the plan. So far as in 
a matter somewhat confused I can see light, the system 
remains substantially as it has been originally framed. My 
few remarks will be such as regard its spirit, its tendency, 
and its fitness for framing a popular commonwealth, which 
they profess theirs to be, suited to the ends for which any 
commonwealth, and particularly such a commonwealth, is 
made. At the same time, I mean to consider its consistency 20 
with itself, and its own principles. 

Old establishments are tried by their effects. If the people 
are happy, united, wealthy, and powerful, we presume the 
rest. We conclude that to be good from whence good is 
derived. In old establishments various correctives have 
been found for their aberrations from^theory. Indeed they 
are the results of various necessities and expediences. They 
are not often constructed after any theory ; theories are 
rather drawn from them. In them we often see the end 
best obtained, where the means seem not perfectly recon- 30 
cileable to what we* may fancy was the original scheme. 
The means taught by expei-ience may be better suited to 
political ends than those contrived in the original project. 
They again re-act upon the primitive constitution, and some- 
times improve the design itself from which they seem to 

N 
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have departed. I think all this might be curiously exem- 
plihed in the British constitution. At worst, the errors and 
deviations of every kind in reckoning ar? found and com- 
puted, and the ship proceeds in her course. This is the 
case of old establishments ; but in a new and merely 
theoretic system, it is expected that every contrivance shall 
appear, on the face of it, to answer its end; especially 
where the projectors are no c,ray embarrassed with an 
endeavour to accommodate the new building to an old one, 
10 either in the walls or on the foundations. 

The French builders, clearing away as mere rubbish 
whatever they found, and, like their ornamental gardeners, 
forming every thing into an exact level, propose to rest the 
whole local and general legislature on three bases of three 
different kinds ; one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the 
third financial; the first of which they call the basis of 
territory ; the second, the basis of population ; and the third, 
the basis of contribution. For the accomplishment of the 
first of these purposes they divide the area of their country 
20 into eighty-three pieces, regularly square, of eighteen leagues 
by eighteen. These large divisions are called Departmmts. ^ 
These they portion, proceeding by square measurement, 
into seventeen hundred and twenty districts called Communes. 
These again they subdivide, still proceeding bpi^uare 
measurement, into smaller districts called Cantons f mojkmg 
in all 6,400. 

At first view this geometrical basis of theirs presents not 
much to admire or to blame. It calls for no great legisla- 
tive talents. Nothing more than an accurate land surveyor, 
30 with his chain, sight, and theodolite, is requisite for such 
- a plan as this. In the old divisions of the country various 
accidents at various times, and the eb& and flow of various 
properties and jurisdictions, settled their bounds. These 
bounds were not made upon any fixed system undoubtedly. 

■ They were subject to some inconveniencies ; but they were 
inconveniencies for which use had found remedies, and 
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habit had supplied accommodation and patience. In this 
new pavement of square within square, and this organisation 
and semiorganisa#ion made on the system of Empedocles 
and Buffon, and not upon any politic principle, it is im- 
possible that innumerable local inconveniencies, to which 
men are not habituated, must not arise. But these I pass 
over, because it requires an accurate knowledge of the 
country, which I do not poSess, to specify them. 

When these state surveyors came to take a view of their 
work of measurement, they soon found, that in politics, the 10 
most fallacious of all things was geometrical demonstration. 
They had then recourse to another basis (or rather buttress) 
to support the building which tottered on that false founda- 
tion. It was evident, that the goodness of the soil, the 
number of the people, their wealth, and the largeness of 
their contribution, made such infinite variations between 
square and square as to render mensuration a ridiculous 
standard of power in the commonwealth, and equality in 
geometry the most unequal of aU measures in the distribu- 
tion of men. However, they could not give it up. But 20 
dividing their political and civil representation into three 
parts, they allotted one of those parts to the square measure- 
ment, without a single fact or calculation to ascertain 
whether this territorial proportion of representation was 
fairly assigned, and ought upon any principle really to be 
a third. Having however given to geometry this portion 
(of a third for her dower) out of compliment I suppose to 
that sublime science, they left the other two to be scufided 
for between the other parts, population and contribution. 

When they came to provide for population, they were not 30 
able to proceed quite so smoothly as they had done in the 
field of their geometry. Here their arithmetic came to bear 
upon their juridical metaphysics. Had they stuck to their 
metaphysic principles, the arithmetical process would be 
simple indeed. Men, with them, are strictly equal, and are 
entitled to equal rights in their own government., Each 
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head, on this system, would have its vote, and every man 
^ would vote directly for the person who was to represent him 
in the legislature. ‘But soft — by regular Qlegrees, not yet.’ 
This metaphysic principle, to which law, custom, usage, 
policy, reason, were to yield, is to yield itself to their 
pleasure. There must be many degrees, and some stages, 
before the representative can copje in contact with his con- 
stituent. Indeed, as we shall sbon see, these two persons 
are to have no sort of communion with each other. First, 
10 the voters in the Canton^ who compose what they call 
primary (u&emhlies^ are to have a qualification. What ! a 
qualification on the indefeasible rights of men ? Yes ; but 
it shall be a very small qualification. Our injustice shall be 
very little oppressive ; only the local valuation of three days 
labour paid to the public. W'hy, this is not much, I readily 
admit, for any thing but the utter subversion of your 
equalising principle. As a qualification it might as well be 
let alone ; for it answers no one purpose for which qualifica- 
tions are established : and, on your ideas, it excludes from a 
20 vote, the man of all others whose natural equality stands the 
most in need of protection and defence ; I mean the man 
who has nothing else but his natural equality 'to guard him. 
You order him to buy the right, which you before told him 
nature had given to him gratuitously at his birth, and of 
which no authority on earth could lawfully deprive him. 
With regard to the person who cannot come up to your mar- 
ket, a tyrannous arist^racy, as against him, is established at 
the very outset, by you who pretend to be its sworn foe. 

The gradation proceeds. These primary assemblies of 
30 the Canton elect deputies to the Commune ; one for every two 
hundred qualified inhabitants. Here is^the first medium put 
between the primary elector and the representative legislator ; 
and here a new turnpike is fixed for taxing the rights of men 
must a second qualification : for none can be elected into the 
Commune who does not pay the amount of ten days labour. 
Nor have we yet done. There is still to be another grada- 
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tion.* TLese Communes^ chosen by the Canton, choose to 
the Department ; and the deputies of the Department choose 
their deputies to* the National Assembly, Here is a third 
barrier of a senseless qualification. Every deputy to the 
national assembly must pay, in direct contribution, to the 
value of a mark of silver. Of all these qualifying barriers we 
must think alike ; that the^ are impotent to secure independ- 
ence ; strong only to destroy the rights of men. 

In all this process, which in its fundamental elements 
affects to consider only population upon a principle of natural 10 
-right, there is a manifest attention to property ; which, how- 
ever just and reasonable on other schemes, is on theirs per- 
fectly unsupportable. 

When they come to their third basis, that of Contribution, 
we find that they have more completely lost sight of their 
rights of men. This last basis rests entirely on property. 

A principle totally different from the equality, of men, and 
utterly irreconcileable to it, is thereby admitted ; but no 
sooner is this principle admitted, than (as usual) it is sub- 
verted ; and it is not subverted, (as we shall presently see,) 20 
to approximate the inequality of riches to the level of nature. 
The additional share in the third portion of representation, 

(a portion reserved exclusively for the higher contribution,) 
is made to regard the district only, and not the individuals 
in it who pay. It is easy to perceive, by the course of their 
reasonings, how much they were embarrassed by their con- 
tiadictory ideas of the rights of men** and the privileges of 
riches. The committee of constitution do as good as admit 
that they are wholly irreconcileable. ^The relation, with 

* The assembly, in executing the plan of their committee, made 

some alterations. The;;^ have struck out one stage in these grada- 
tions ; this removes a part of the objection : but the main objection, 
namely, that in their scheme the first constituent voter has no con- 
nection with the representative legislator, remains in all its force. 
There are other alterations, some possibly for the better, some cer- 
tainly for the worse ; but to the author the merit or demerit of these 
smaller alterations appears to be of no moment, where the scheme 
itself is fundamentally vicious and absurd. 
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regard to the contributions, is without doubt null (say they) 
when the question is on the balance of the political rights as 
between individual and individual ; without which personal 
equality would he destroyed^ and an aristocracy of the rich 
would be established. But this inconvenience entirely dis- 
appears when the proportional relation of the conti'ibution 
is only considered in the great n^/osses, and is solely between 
province and province ; it serves in that case only to form a 
just reciprocal proportion between the cities, without afiect- 
10 ing the personal rights of the citizens.’ 

Here the principle of contribution^ as taken between man 
and man, is reprobated as mdl^ and destructive to equality ; 
and as pernicious too ; because it leads to the establishment 
of an aristocracy of the rick. However, it must not be aban- 
doned. And the way of getting rid of the difficulty is to 
establish the inequality as between department and depart- 
ment, leaving all the individuals in each department upon 
an exact par. Observe, that this parity between individuals 
had been before destroyed when the qualifications within the 
20 departments were settled ; nor does it seem a matter of 
great importance whether the equality of men be injured by 
masses or individually. An individual is not of the same 
. impoitance in a mass represented by a few, as in a mass re- 
presented by many. It would be too much to tell a man 
jealous of his equality, that the elector has the same fran- 
chise who votes for three members as he who votes for ten. 

Now take it in the Cfther point of view, and let us suppose 
their principle of representation according to contribution, 
that is according to riches, to be well imagined, and to be a 
30 neces.sary basis for their republic. In this their third basis 
they assume, that riches ought to b^ respected, and that 
justice and policy require that they should entitle men, in 
some mode or other, to a' larger' share in the administra- 
tion- of public affairs ; it is now to be seen, how the assembly 
provides for the pre-eminence, or even for the security of 
the rich, by conferring, in virtue of their opulence, that 
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larger measure of power to their district which is denied to 
them personally. I readily admit (indeed I should lay it 
down as a fundtmental principle) that in a republican 
government, which has a democratic basis, the rich do 
require an additional security above what is necessary to 
them in monarchies. They are subject to envy, and through 
envy to oppression. On tT;^e present scheme, it is impossible 
to divine what advantage they derive from the aristocratic 
preference upon which the unequal representation of the 
masses is founded. The rich cannot feel - it, either as a 10 
support to dignity, or as security to fortune : for the aris- 
tocratic mass is generated from purely democratic principles ; 
and the prevalence given to it in the general representation 
has no sort of reference to or connexion with the persons, 
upon account of whose property this superiority of the mass 
is established. If the contrivers of this scheme meant any 
sort of favour to the rich in consequence of their contribu- 
tion, they ought to have conferred the privilege either on 
the individual rich, or on some class formed of rich persons , 
(as historians represent Servius Tullius to have done in the 20 
early constitution of Rome) ; because the contest between 
the rich and the poor is not a struggle between corporation 
and corporation, but a contest between men and men; a 
competition not between districts but' between descriptions. 

It would answer its purpose better if the scheme were 
inverted ; that the votes of the masses were rendered equal ; 
and that the votes within each mass were proportioned to 
property. 

Let us suppose one man in a district (it is an easy sup- 
position) to contribute as much as an hundred of his neigh- 30 
hours. Against the^e he has but one vote. If there were, 
but one representative for the mass, his poor neighbours 
would outvote him by an hundred to one for that single 
representative. Bad enoiigh. But amends are to be made 
him. How? The district, in virtue of his wealth, is to 
choose, say, ten members instead of one : that is to say, by 
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paying a very large contribution be bas tbe happiness of 
being outvoted, an hundred to one, by tbe poor, for ten 
representatives, instead of being outvote exactly in tbe 
same proportion for a single member. In truth, instead of 
benefiting by this superior quantity of representation, the 
rich man is subjected to an additional hardship. The 
increase of representation withip^ his province sets up nine 
persons more, and as many more'^than nine as there may be 
democratic candidates, to cabal and intrigue, and to flatter 
10 the people at his expense and to his oppression. An 
interest is by this means held out to multitudes of the 
inferior sort, in obtaining a salary of eighteen livres a day (to 
them a vast object) besides the pleasure of a residence in 
Paris and their share in the government of the kingdom. 
The more the objects of ambition are multiplied and become 
democratic, just in that proportion the rich are endangered. 

Thus it must fare between the poor and the rich in the 
- province deemed aristocratic, which in its internal relation 
is the very reverse of that character. In its external rela- 
' 20 tion, that is, its relation to the other provinces, I cannot see 
how the unequal representation, which is given to masses on 
' account of wealth, becomes the means of preserving- the 
equipoise and the tranquillity of the commonwealth.. For if 
it be one of the objects to secure the weak from being 
crushed by the strong (as in all society undoubtedly it is) 
how are the smaller and poorer of these masses to be saved 
from the tyranny of the more wealthy ? Is Jt by adding to 
the wealthy further and more systematical means of oppress- 
ing them ? When we come to a balance of representation 
30 between corporate .bodies, provincial interests, emulations, 
and jealousies are full as likely to arise among them as 
among individuals ; and their divisions are likely to produce 
a much hotter spirit of dissension, and something leading 
much more nearly to a war. 

I see that these aristocratic masses are made upon what 
is called the principle of direct contribution. Nothing can 
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be a more unequal standard than this. The indirect con- 
tribution, that which arises from duties on consumption, is 
in truth a bette» standard, and follows and discovers wealth 
more naturally than this of direct contribution. It is 
difficult indeed to fix a standard of local preference on 
account of the one, or of the other, or of both, because 
some provinces may pay the more of either or of both, on 
account of causes not intrinsic, but originating from those 
very districts over whom they have obtained a preference in 
consequence of their ostensible contribution. If the masses 10 
were independent sovereign bodies, who were to provide for 
a federative treasury by distinct contingents, and that the 
revenue had not (as it has) many impositions running 
through the whole, which affect men individually, and not 
corporately, and which, by their nature, confound all terri- 
torial limits, something might be said for the basis of con- 
tribution as founded on masses. But of all things, this 
representation, to be measured by contribution, is the most 
difficult to settle upon principles of equity in a country, 
which considers its districts as members of an whole. For a 20 
great city, such as Bourdeaux or Paris, appears to pay a 
vast body of duties, almost out of all assignable proportion 
to other places, and its mass is considered accordingly. 
But are these cities the true contributors in that proportion? 
No. The consumers of the commodities imported into 
Bourdeaux, who are scattered through all France, pay the 
import duties of Bourdeaux. The^produce of the vintage 
in Guienne and Languedoc gives to that city the means of 
its contribution growing out of an export commerce. The 
landholders who spend their estates in Paris, and are thereby 30 
the creators of that city, contribute for Paris from the 
pr-ovinces out of wJiich their revenue arise. Very nearly the 
same arguments will apply to the representative Share given 
on account of direct contribution : because the direct con- 
tribution must be assessed on wealth real or presiuned ; and 
that local wealth will itself arise from causes not local, and 
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wMch therefore in equity ought not to produce a local 
preference. 

It is very remarkable, that in this fundam- 5 mtal regulation, 
which settles the representation of the mass upon the direct 
contribution, they have not yet settled how that direct 
contribution shall be laid, and how apportioned. Perhaps 
there is some latent policy towards the continuance of the 
present assembly in this strange procedure. However, until 
they do this, they can have no certain constitution. It must 
10 depend at last upon the system of taxation, and must vary 
with every variation in that system. As they have contrived 
matters, their taxation does not so much depend on their 
constitution, as their constitution on their taxation. This 
must introduce great confusion among the masses ; as the 
variable qualification for votes, within the district must, if 
ever real contested elections take place, cause infinite internal 
controversies. 

To compare together the three bases, not on their political 
reason, but on the ideas on which the assembly works, and 
20 to try its consistency with itself, we cannot avoid observing, 
that the principle which the committee call the basis of 
population^ does not begin to operate from the same point 
with the two other principles called the bases of territory 
and of contribution^ which are both of an aristocratic nature. ' 
The consequence is, that where all three begin to operate 
together, there is the most absurd inequality produced by 
the operation of the f(jrmer on the two latter principles. 
Every canton contains four square leagues, and is estimated 
to contain, on the average, 4,000 inhabitants, or 680 voters 
30 in the primary assemblies, which vary in numbers with 
the population of the canton, and send ooie deputy to the 
coinmune for every 200 voters. Nin^ cayitons make a 
commune. ‘ 

Now let us take a canton containing a sea-port town of 
trade, or a great manufacturing town. Let us suppose the 
population of this canton to be 12,700 inhabitants, or %193 
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voters, forming three ^primary assemblies, and sending ten 
deputies to the commune. 

Oppose to tifts one canton two others of the remaining 
eight in the same commune. These we may suppose to 
have their fair population of 4,000 inhabitants, and 680 
voters each, or 8,000 inhabitants and 1,360 voters, both 
together. These will oiiiy primary assemblies, and 
send only sia; deputies to rhe commune . , 

When the assembly of the commune comes to vote on the 
hcLsis of territory, which principle is first admitted to operate 10 
in that assembly, the single canton which has half the 
territory of the oth&n' two, will have ten voices to six in the 
election of three deputies to the assembly of the department, 
chosen on the express ground of a representation of 
teiritory. 

This inequality, striking as it is, will be yet highly 
aggravated, if we suppose, as we fairly may, the seven'ol 
other cantons of the commune to fall proportionably short 
of the average population, as much as the principal canton 
exceeds it. Now, as to the basis of contribution, which also 20 
is a principle admitted first to operate in the assembly of the 
commune. Let us again take one canton, such as is stated 
above. If the whole of the direct contributions paid by a 
great trading or manufacturing town be divided equally 
among the inhabitants, each individual will be found to pay 
much more than an individual living in the country accord- 
ing to the same average. The whoh* paid by the inhabitants 
of the former will be more than the whole paid by the 
inhabitants of the latter — we may fairly assume one third 
more. Then the 12, *700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the 30 
canton will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 3,289 
- voters of the other cantons, which are nearly the estimated 
proportion of inhabitants and voters of fine other cantons. 
Now the 2,193 voters will, as I before said, send only fen 
deputies to the assembly ; the 3,289 voters will send sixteen. 
Thus, for an equal share in the contribution of the whole 
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commune^ there will be a difference of sixteen voi^^es*-^ oeu itx 
voting for deputies to be chosen on the principle 
senting the general contribution of the whofe comT/mKon^ ^ 

By the same mode of computation we shall ^ direct 
inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other canton^^ direct 
one-sixth less to the contributku;imf the wholg^^i^^erhaps 
have three voices more than the ^ 

voters of the one canton. 

Such is the fantastical and unjust inequality between mass 
10 and mass, in this curious repartition of the rights of repre- 
sentation arising out of territory and contribution. The 
qualifications which these confer are in truth negative quali- 
fications, that give a right in an inverse proportion to the 
possession of them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bases, consider it 
in any light you please, I do not see a variety of objects, 
reconciled in one consistent whole, but several contradictory 
principles reluctantly and irreconcileably brought and held 
together by your philosophers, like wild beasts shut up in a 
20 cage, to claw and bite each other to their mutual destruc- 
tion. 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way of con- 
sidering the formation of a constitution. They have much, 
but bad, metaphysics ; much, but bad, geometry ; much, but 
false, proportionate arithmetic ; but if it were all as exact as 
metaphysics, geometry, and arithmetic ought to be, and if 
them schemes were perfectly consistent in all their parts, it 
would make only a more fair and sightly vision. It is re- 
markable, that in a great arrangement of mankind, not one 
30 reference whatsoever is to be found to any thing moral or any 
thing politic; nothing that relates to the concerns, the 
actions, the passions, the interests of men. Homine^n non 
sapiunt. {They do not savour of man,'\ 


You see I only consider this constitution as electoral, and 
leading by steps to the National Assembly. I do not enter 
into the internal government of the Departments, and their 
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genealogy throngli the Coninmnes and Cantons. These 
local governments are, in the original plan, to be as nearly 
as possible com]jr)sed in the same manner and on the same 
principles with the elective assemblies. They are each of 
them bodies perfectly compact and rounded in themselves. 

You cannot but perceive in this scheme, that it has a 
direct and immediate tendency to sever France into a 
variety of republics, and 9o render them totally independent 
of each other, without any direct constitutional means of 
coherence, connection, or subordination, except what may 10 
be derived from their acquiescence in the determinations of 
the general congress of the ambassadors from each indepen- 
dent republic. Such in reality is the National Assembly, 
and such governments I admit do exist in the world, though 
in forms infinitely more suitable to the local and habitual 
circumstances of their people. But such associations, rather 
than bodies politic, have generally been the effect of neces- 
sity, not choice ; and I believe the present French power is 
the very first body of citizens, who, having obtained full 
authority to do with their country what they pleased, have 20 
chosen to dissever it in this barbarous manner. 

It is impossible not to observe, that in the spirit of this 
geometrical distribution, and aiithmetical arrangement, these 
pretended citizens treat France exactly like a country of 
conquest. Acting as conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. The policy of 
such barbarous victors, who conten^n a subdued people, and 
insult their feelings, has ever been, as much as in them lay, 
to destroy all vestiges of the ancient country, in religion, in 
polity, in laws, and in manners ; to confound ah territorial 30 
limits ; to produce a general poverty ; to put up their 
properties to auc^on ; to crush their princes, nobles, and 
pontiffs ; to lay low every thing which had lifted its head 
above the level, or which could serve to combine or rally, in 
their distresses, the disbanded people, under the standard of 
old opinion. They have made France free in the manner in 
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wiiich those sincere friends to the rights of mankind, the 
Homans, freed Greece, Macedon, and other nations* They 
destroyed the bonds of their union, under coiour of providing 
for the independence of each of their cities. 

When the members who compose these new bodies of 
cantons, communes, and departments, arrangements pur- 
posely produced through the medium of confusion, begiii to 
act, they will find themselves, in t great measure, strangers 
to one another. The electors and elected throughout, 
10 especially in the rural cantons^ will be frequently without 
any civil habitudes or connections, or any of that natural dis- 
cipline which is the soul of a true republic. Magistrates and 
collectors of revenue are now no longer acquainted with 
their districts, bishops with their dioceses, or curates with 
their parishes. These new colonies of the rights of men 
bear a strong resemblance to that sort of military colonies 
which Tacitus has observed upon in the declining policy of 
Rome. In better and wiser days (whatever course they took 
with foreign nations) they were careful to make the elements 
20 of a methodical subordination and settlement to be coeval ; 
and even to lay the foundations of civil discipline in the 
military,* But, when all the good arts had fallen into ruin, 
they proceeded, as your assembly does, upon the equality of 
men, and with as little judgment, and as little care for those 
things wliich make a republic tolerable or durable. But in 
this, as weU as almost every instance, your new common- 

* Non, ut olim, universe legiones deducebantur cum tribunis, et 
centurionibus, et sui cuj usque ordinis militibus, ut consensu et caritate 
rempublicam afficerent ; sed ignoti inter se, diversis manipuHs, sine 
recjtore, sine affectibus mutuis, quasi ex alio genere mortalium, re- 
pente in unum collecti, numerus magis quam colonia. Tac. Annal. 
1. 14, sect. 27.. [Whole legions were no longer transplanted, as in 
former days, with tribunes and centurions and soldiers of every grade, 
- so as to form a state by their unity and mt^tual attachment, but 
strangers to one another from different companies, without a head or 
any community of sentiment, were suddenly gathered together, as it 
might be out of any other class of human beings, and became a mere 
crowd rather than a colony.] All this will be still more applicable to 
the unconnected, rotary, biennial national assemblies, in this absurd 
and'senseless constitution. 
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wealth is horn, and bred, and fed, in those corruptions which 
mark degenerated and worn out republics. Your child 
comes into the# world with the symptoms of death ; the 
facies Hippocratica forms the character of its physiognomy, 
and the prognostic of its fate. 

The legislators who framed the ancient republics knew 
that their business was too arduous to be accomplished with 
no better apparatus than the metaphysics of an under- 
graduate, and the mathematics and arithmetic of an excise- 
man. They had to do with men, and they were obliged to lO 
study human nature. They had to do with citizens, and 
they were obliged to study the effects of those habits which 
are communicated by the circumstances of civil life. They 
were sensible that the operation of this second nature on the 
first produced a new combination ; and thence arose many 
diversities amongst men, according to their birth, their 
education, their professions, the periods of their lives, their 
residence in towns or in the country, their several ways of 
acquiring and of fixing property, and according to the 
quality of the property itself, ail which rendered them as 20 
it were so many different species of animals. From hence 
they thought themselves obliged to dispose their citizens into 
such classes, and to place them in such situations in the 
state as their peculiar habits might qualify them to fill, and 
to allot to them such appropriated privileges as might secure 
to them what their specific occasions required, and which 
might furnish to each description^ such force as might 
protect it in the conflict caused by the diversity of interests, 
that must exist, and must contend in all complex society ; 
for the legislator would have been ashamed, that -the coarse 30 
husbandman should well know how to assort and to use his 
sheep, horses, and bxen, and should have enough of common 
sense not to abstract and equalize them all into animals, 
without providing for each kind an appropriate food, care, 
and employment ; whilst he, the economist, disposer, and 
shepherd of his own kindred, subliming himself into an 
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airy metaphysician, was resolved to know nothing of his 
flocks, but as men in general. It is for this reason that 
Montesquieu observed very justly, that in their classification 
of the citizens, the great legislators of antiquity made the 
greatest display of their powers, and even soared above 
themselves. It is here that your modern legislators have 
gone deep into the negative series, and sunk even below 
their own nothing. As the first s^rt of legislators attended 
to the different kinds of citizens, and combined them into 
10 one commonwealth, the others, the metaphysical and alche- 
mistical legislators, have taken the direct contrary course. 
They have attempted to confound all sorts of citizens, as 
well as they could, into one homogeneous mass ; and then 
they divided this their amalgama into a number of incoherent 
repubKcs. They reduce men to loose counters merely for 
the sake of simple telling, and not to figures whose power is 
to arise from their place in the table. The elements of 
their own metaphysics might have taught them better 
lessons. The troll of their categorical table might’ have 
20 informed them that there was something else in the intel- 
lectual world besides substance and quantity. They might 
learn from the catechism of metaphysics that there were 
eight heads more,* in every complex deliberation, which 
they have never thought of, though these, of all the ten, are 
the subject on which the skill of man can operate any thing 
at all. 

So far from this al^e disposition of some of the old 
republican legislators, which follows with a solicitous ac- 
curacy, the moral conditions and propensities of men, they 
30 have levelled and crushed together all the orders which they 
found, even under the coarse unartificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in which mode of government the classing of 
the citizens is not of so much importance as in a republic. 
It is true, however, that every such classification, if properly 

* Qualitas, Relatio, Actio, Passio, XJbi, Quanclo, Situs, Habitus. 
[Quality, Relation, Action, Passion, Place, Time, Position, State.] 
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ordered, is good in all forms of government ; and composes 
a strong barrier against the excesses of despotism, as well 
as it is the necessary means of giving effect and permanence 
to a republic. For want of something of this kind, if the 
present project of a republic should fail, all securities to a 
moderated freedom fail along with it ; all the indirect 
restraints which mitigate despotism are removed ; insomuch 
that if monarchy should eTer again obtain an entire ascen- 
dency in France, under this or under any other dynasty, it 
will probably be, if not voluntarily tempered at setting out, 10 
by the wise and virtuoiis counsels of the prince, the most 
completely arbitrary power that has ever appeared on earth. 
This is to play a most desperate game. 

The confusion, which attends on all such proceedings, they 
even declare to be one of their objects, and they hope to 
secure their constitution by a terror of a return of those 
evils which attended their making of it. ‘ By this,’ say they, 

‘ its destruction wiU become difficult to authority, which can- 
not break it up without the entire disorganization of the 
whole state.’ They presume, that if this authority should 20 
ever come to the same degree of power that they have 
acquired, it would make a more moderate and chastised use 
of it, and would piously tremble entirely to disorganise the 
state in the savage manner that they have done. They 
expect, from the virtues of returning despotism, the security 
which is to be enjoyed by the offspring of their popular 
vices. 

I wish,. Sir, that you and my readers would give an 
attentive perusal to the work of M. de Calonne, on this 
subject. It is indeed not only an eloquent but an able and 30 
instructive performance. I confine myself to what he says 
relative to the con^itution of the new state, and to the 
condition of the revenue. As to the disputes of this 
minister with his rivals, I do not wish to pronounce upon 
them. A^ little do I mean to hazard any opinion concerning 
his ways and means, financial or political, for taking his 

o 
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cotintiy out of its present disgraceful and deplorable situa- 
tion of servitude, anarchy, bankruptcy, and beggary. I 
cannot speculate quite so sanguinely as heroes : but he is a 
Erenchman, and has a closer duty relative to those objects, 
and better means of judging of them, than I can have. I 
■vdsh that the formal avowal which he refers to, made by 
one of the principal leaders in the assembly, concerning the 
tendency of their scheme to bnng France not only from a 
monarchy to a republic, but from a republic to a mere 
10 confederacy, may be very particularly attended to. It adds 
new force to my observations ; and indeed M. de Calonne’s 
work supplies my deficiencies by many new and striking 
arguments on most of the subjects of this Letter.* 

It is this resolution, to break their country into separate 
republics, which has driven them into the greatest number 
of their difficulties and contradictions. If it were not for 
this, all the questions of exact equality, and these balances, 
never to be settled, of individual rights, population, and con- 
tribution, would be wholly useless. The representation, 
20 though derived from parts, would be a duty which equally 
regarded the whole. Each deputy to the assembly would 
be the representative of France, and of all its descriptions, 
of the many and of the few, of the rich and of the poor, of 
the great districts and of the small. All these districts 
would themselves be subordinate to some standing authority, 
existing independently of them; an authority in which 
their representation, .^nd every thing that belongs to it, 
originated, and to which it was pointed. This standing, un- 
alterable, fundamental government would make, and it is 
30 the only thing which could make, that territory truly and 
properly an whole. With us, when we elect popular repre- 
sentatives, we send them to a counciT, in which each man 
individually is a subject, and submitted to a government 
complete in all its ordinary functions. With you the 
elective assembly is the sovereign, and the sole sovereign : 

* See L’Etat de la Fiance, p. 363. 
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aU the members are therefore integral parts of this sole 
sovereignty. But with us it is totally" different. With us 
the representative separated from the other parts, can have " 
no action and no existence. The government is the point of 
reference of the several members and districts of our repre- 
sentation. This is the centre of our unity. This govern- 
ment of reference is a trustee for the wkole^ and not for the 
parts. So is the other branch of our pubKc council, I mean 
the house of lords. With us the king and the lords are 
several and joint securities for the equality of each district, 10 
each province, each city. When did you hear in Great 
Britain of any province suffering from the inequality of its 
representation ; what district from having no representation 
at all ? Not only our monarchy and our peerage secure 
the equality on which our unity depends, but it is the spirit 
of the house of commons itself. The very inequality of 
representation, which is so foolishly complained of, is 
perhaps the very thing which prevents us from thinking or 
acting as members for districts. Cornwall elects as many 
members as all Scotland. But is Cornwall better taken care 20 
of than Scotland ? Few trouble their heads about any of 
your bases, out of some giddy clubs. Most of those, who 
wish for any change, upon any plausible grounds, desire it 
on different ideas. 

Your new constitution is the very reverse of ours in its 
principle ; and I am astonished how any persons could 
dream of holding out any thing done in it as an example for 
Great Britain. With you there is little, or rather no, con- 
nection between the last representative and the first con- 
stituent. The member who goes to the national assembly is 30 
not chosen by the people, nor accountable to them. There 
are three elections* before he is chosen : two sets of 
magistracy intervene between him and the primary 
assembly, so as to render him, as I have said, an ambassador 
of a state, and not the representative of the people within a 
state. By this the whole spirit of the election is changed ; 
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nor can any corrective your constitution-mongers liave 
devised render liim any thing else than what he is. 
'The very attempt to do it would inevitably introduce 
a confusion, if possible, more horrid than the present. 
There is no way to make a connection between the 
original constituent and the representative, but by the 
circuitous means which may lea(^the candidate to apply in 
the first instance to the primary electors, in order that by 
their authoritative instructions (and something more 
10 perhaps) these primary electors may force the two suc- 
ceeding bodies of electors to make a choice agreeable to 
their wishes. But this would plainly subvert the whole 
scheme. It would be to plunge them back into that tumult 
and confusion of popular election, which, by their interposed 
gradation of elections, they mean to avoid, and at length to risk 
the whole fortune of the state with those who have the least 
knowledge of it, and the least interest in it. This is a perpetual 
dilemma, into which they are thrown by the vicious, weak, 
and contradictory principles they have chosen. Unless the 
20 people break up and level this gradation, it is plain that 
they do not at aU substantially elect to the assembly ; 
indeed they elect as little in appearance as reality. 

What is it we all seek for in an election ? To answer its 
real purposes, you must first possess the means of knowing 
the fitness of your man ; and then you must retain some hold 
upon him by personal obligation or dependence. Tor what 
end are these primary electors complimented, or rather mocked, 
with a choice 1 They can never know anything of the quali- 
ties of him that is to serve them, nor has he any obligation 
30 whatsoever to them. Of ail the powers unfit to be delegated 
by those who have any real means of judging, that most 
peculiarly unfit is what relates to a personal choice. In case 
of abuse, that body of primai^ electors never can call the re- 
presentative to an account for his conduct. He is too far 
removed from them in the chain of representation. If he 
acts improperly at the end of his two years^ lease, it does not 
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concern ^him for two years more. By tlie new Erencli con- 
stitution, the best and the wisest representatives go equally 
with-the worst into this Lwibus Patrum. Their bottoms are ^ 
supposed foul, and they must go into dock to be refitted. 
Every man who has served in an assembly is ineligible for 
two years after. Just as the magistrates begin to learn their 
trade, like chimney-sweepei;^, they are disqualified for exercis- 
ing it. Superficial, new, petulant acquisition, and interrupted, 
dronish, broken, ill recollection, is to be the destined character 
of all your future governors. Your constitution has too 10 
much of jealousy to have much of sense in it. You .consider 
the breach of trust in the representative so principally, 
that you do not at all regard the question of his fitness to 
execute it. 

This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to a faithless 
representative, who may be as good a canvasser as he was a 
bad governor. In this time he may cabal himself into a 
superiority over the wisest and most virtuouk As, in the 
end, all the members of this elective constitution are equally 
fugitive, and exist ordy for the election, they may be no longer 20 
the same persons who had chosen him, to whom he is to be 
responsible when he solicits for a renewal of his trust. To 
call all the secondary electors of the Commune to account, is 
ridiculous, impracticable, and unjust ; they may themselves 
have been deceived in their choice, as the third set of electors, 
those of the Department, may be in theirs. In your elections 
responsibility cannot exist. 

Finding no sort of principle of coherence with each other 
in the nature and constitution of the several new republics 
of France, I considered what cement the legislators had 30 
provided for them from any extraneous materials. Their 
confederations, their* spectacles, their civic feasts, and their 
enthusiasm, I take no notice of ; they are nothing but mere 
tricks ; but tracing their policy through their actions, I think 
I can distinguish the arrangements by which they propose to 
hold these republics together. The first, is the confiscation, 
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with the compulsory paper currency annexed to it ; the second, 
is the supreme power of the city of Paris ; the third, is the 
general army of the state. Of this last I iiiall reserve what 
I have to say, until I come to consider the army as an head 
by itself. 

As to the operation of the first (the confiscation and paper 
currency) merely as a cement, I ^nnot deny that these, the 
one depending on the other, may for some time compose some 
sort of cement, if their madness and folly in the management, 
10 and in the tempering of the parts together, does not produce 
a repulsion in the very outset. But allowing to the scheme 
some coherence and some duration, it appears to me, that if, 
after a while, the confiscation should not be found sujfficient to 
support the paper coinage (as I am morally certain it will not) 
then, instead of cementing, it will add infinitely to the dissocia- 
tion, distraction, and confusion of these confederate republics, 
both with relation to each other, and to the several parts within. . 
themselves. But if the confiscation should so far su'cceed si ^ 
to sink the paper currency, the cement is gone with the cir- 
20 culation. In the mean time its binding force will be very 
uncertain, and it will straiten or relax with every variation 
in the credit of the paper. 

One thing only is certain in this scheme, which is an effect 
seemingly collateral, but direct, I have no doubt, in the minds 
of those who conduct this business, that is, its effect in pro- 
ducing an Oligarchy in every one of the republics. A paper 
circulation, not founded on any real money deposited or 
engaged for, amounting already to four-and-forty millions of 
English money, and this currency by force substituted in the 
30 place of the coin of the kingdom, becoming thereby the sub- 
stance of its revenue, as well as the medium of all its commer- 
cial and civil intercourse, must put the whole of what power, 
authority, and influence is left, in any form whatsoever it may 
assume, into the hands of the managers and conductors of this' 
circulation. 

la England we feel the influence of the bank; though dt is 
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only the centre of a voluntary dealing. He knows little in- 
deed of the influence of money upon mankind, who does not 
see the force of tfee management of a monied concern which 
is so much more extensive, and ia its nature so much more ^ 
depending on the managers than any of ours. But this is not 
merely a money concern. There is another member in the 
system inseparably connected with this money management. 

It consists in the means or drawing out at discretion portions 
of the confiscated land for sale ; and carrying on a process of 
continual transmutation of paper into land, and land into 10 
paper. When we follow this process in its effects, we may. 
conceive something of the intensity of the force with which 
this system must operate. By this means the spirit of money- 
jobbing and speculation goes into the mass of land itself, and 
incorporates with it. By this kind of operation, that species 
of property becomes (as it were) volatilized ; it assumes an ' 
unnatural and monstrous activity, and thereby throws into' 
the hands of the several managers, principal and subordinate, 
Parisian and provincial, all the representative of money, and 
perhaps a full tenth part of all the land in France, which has 20 
now acquired the worst and most pernicious part of the evil 
of a paper circulation, the greatest possible uncertainty in its 
value. They have reversed the Latonian kindness to the 
landed property of Delos. They have sent theirs to be blown 
about, like the light fragments of a wreck, orcbs et littora 
circum [around the coasts and shcri'es\ 

The new dealers being all habi1j.ially adventurers, and 
without any fixed habits and local predilections, will purchase 
to job out again, as the market of paper, or of money, or of 
land, shall present an advantage. For though an holy bishop 30 
thinks that agriculture will derive great advantages from 
the ^enlightened^ tfeurers who are to purchase the church 
confiscations, I, who am not a good, but an old farmer, 
with great humility beg leave to tell his late lordship, 
that usury is not a tutor of agriculture ; and if the word 
* enlightened ’ be understood according to the new dictionary, 
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as it always is in your new schools, I cannot conceive how 
a man’s not believing in God can teach him to cultivate the 
*->earth with the least of any additional skill or encouragement. 
‘Diis immortalibus sero" [/ soto for the immortal gods\ said 
an old Boman, when he held one handle of the plough, 
whilst death held the other. Though you were to join in 
the commission all the directors of the two academies to the 
directors of the Caisse d^Escor^te, one old experienced 
peasant is worth them all. I have got more information, 
10 upon a curious and interesting branch of husbandry, in one 
short conversation with a Carthusian monk, than I have 
derived from all the Bank directors that I have ever con- 
versed with. However, there is no cause for apprehension 
from the meddling of money-dealers with rural economy. 
These gentlemen are too wise in their generation. At first, 
perhaps, their tender and susceptible imaginations may be 
captivated with the innocent and unprofitable delights of a 
pastoral life ; but in a little time they will find that 
agriculture is a trade much more laborious, and much less 
20 lucrative than that which they had left. After making its 
panegyric, they will turn their backs on it like their great 
precursor and prototype. They may, like him, begin by 
singing, ‘ Beatus ilW [Ua'p^py is the man\ — but what will be 
the end ? 

Hcec idd lomitus fcenerator Alphius, 

Jam jam futurus rusticus 
Omnem redegjt idihus pemniam, 

Qucerit ccdendis ponere. 

[Thus said the usurer A Ifius^ and all moneys 
30 Lmt till the mid-month at that date calls in^ 

Andy hot for rwral pleasures, that day fortnight 
Our wouldrbe farmer — lends them^out againi\ 

They will cultivate the Caisse dlEglise, under the sacred 
auspices of this prelate, with much more profit than its 
vineyards and its corn-fields. They will employ their talents 
according to their habits and their interests. They will not 
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follow the plough whilst they can direct treasuries, and 
govern provinces. 

Your legislators, in everything new, are the very first wh(5^ 
have founded a commonwealth upon gaming, and infused 
this spirit into it as its vital breath. The great object' in 
these politics is to metamorphose France from a great king- 
dom into one great play-t|ble ; to turn its inhabitants into 
a nation of gamesters ; to make speculation as extensive as 
life ; to mix it with all its concerns ; and to divert the 
whole of the hopes and fears of the people from their useful 10 
channels, into the impulses, passions, and superstitions of 
those who live on chances. They loudly proclaim their 
opinion, that this their present system of a republic cannot 
possibly exist without this kind of gaming fund ; and that 
the very thread of its life is spun out of the staple of these 
speculations. The old gaming in funds was mischievous 
enough undoubtedly ; but it was so only to individuals. 
Even when it had its greatest extent, in the Mississippi and 
South Sea, it affected but few, comparatively ; where it 
^extends further, as in lotteries, the spirit has but a single 20 
object. But where the law, which in most circumstances 
forbids, and in none countenances gaming, is itself debauched, 
so as to reverse its natme and policy, and expressly to force 
the subject to this destructive table, by bringing the spirit 
and symbols of gaming into the minutest matters, and 
engaging every body in it, and in every thing, a more dread- 
ful epidemic distemper of that kind ^s* spread than yet has 
appeared in the world. With you a man can neither earn 
nor buy his dinner, without a speculation. What he receives 
in the morning will not have the same value at night. What 30 
he is compelled to take as pay for an old debt, will not be 
received as the sam% when he comes to pay a debt contracted 
by himseH ; nor will it be the same when by prompt pay- 
ment he would avoid contracting any debt at aU. Industry 
must wither away. Economy must be driven from your 
country. Careful provision will have no existence. Who 
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will laboxiT'Witliotit knowing the amount of his pay ? Who 
will study to increase what none can estimate ? who will 
"*^ccninulate, when he does not know the of what he 
* saves? If you abstract it from its uses in gaming, to 
accumulate your paper wealth, would be not the providence 
of a man, but the distempered instinct of a jackdaw. 

The truly melancholy part of t^e policy of systematically 
making a nation of gamesters is this ; that though all are 
forced to play, few can understand the game ; and fewer 
10 still are in a condition to avail themselves of the knowledge. 
The many must be the dupes of the few who conduct the 
machine of these speculations. W'hat effect it must have on 
the country-people is visible. The townsman can calculate 
from day to day : not so the inhabitant of the country. 
When the peasant first brings his corn to market, the 
magistrate in the town obliges him to take the assignat at 
par ; when he goes to the shop with this, money, he finds it 
seven per cent, the worse for crossing the way. This market 
he will not readily resort to again. The towns-people will 
20 tie infiamed ! they will force the country- people to bring 
' their com. Resistance will begin, and the murders of 
Paris and St. Denis may be renewed through all France. 

What signifies the empty compliment paid to the country 
by giving it perhaps more than its share in the theory of 
your representation? Where have ynu placed the real 
power over monied and landed circulation ? Where' have 
you placed the meaffs^of raising and falling the value of 
every man’s freehold ? — ^Those whose operations can take 
from, or add ten per cent, to, the possessions of every man 
30 in France, must be the masters of every man in France. 
The whole of the power obtained by this revolution will 
settle in the towns among the bnrghefs, and the monied 
directors wholead them. The landed gentleman, the yeo- 
man, and the peasant have, none of them, habits, or inclina- 
tions, -or experience, which can lead them 'to any share in 
this the sole source of power and infiuence now left in 
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France. The very nature of a country life, the very nature 
of landed property, in all tlie occupations, and all the 
pleasures they *fford, render combination and arrangemeifT^ 
(the sole way of procuring and exerting influence) in a 
manner impossible amongst country-people. Combine them 
by all the art you can, and all the industry, they are always 
dissolving into individu^ity. Any thing in the nature of 
incorpomtion is almost impracticable amongst them. Hope, 
fear, alarm, jealousy, the ephemerous tale that does its . 
business and dies in a day, all these things, which are the 10 
reins and spurs by which leaders check or urge the minds of 
followers, are not easily employed, or hardly at all, amongst 
scattered people. They assemble, they arm, they act with 
the utmost difficulty, and at the greatest charge. Their 
efforts, if ever they can be commenced, cannot be sustained. 
They cannot proceed systematically. If the country gentle- 
men attempt an influence through the mere income of their 
property, wliat is it to that of those who have ten times their 
income to sell, and who can ruin their property by bringing 
their plunder to meet it at market ? If the landed man 20 
wishes to mortgage, he falls the value of his land, and raises 
the value of assignats. He augments the power of his 
enemy by the very means he must take to contend with him. 
The country gentleman therefore, the officer by sea and 
land, the man of liberal views and habits, attached to no 
profession, will be as completely excluded from the govern- - 
ment of his country as if he dwere legislatively pro- 
scribed. It is obvious, that in the towns, all the things 
which conspire against the country gentleman, combine in 
favour of the money manager and director. In towns com- 30 
bination is natural. . The habits of burghei*s, their occupa- 
tions, their diversion, their business, their idleness, 
continually bring them into mutual contacf. Their virtues 
and their vices are sociable ; they are always in garrisdn ; 
and they come embodied and half disciplined into the hands of 
those who mean to fonn them for civil, or for military action. 
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All these considerations leave no doubt on my mind, that 
if this monster of a constitution can continue, France will be 
^^hoily governed by the agitators in corporaMons, by societies 
in the towns formed of directors of assignats, and trustees for 
the sale of church lands, attornies, agents, money -jobbers, 
speculators, and adventurers, composing an ignoble oligarchy 
founded on the destruction of th^ crown, the church, the 
nobility, and the people. Here end all the deceitful dreams 
and visions of the equality and rights of men. In the 
10 ^ Serhonian hog^ of this base oligarchy they are aU absorbed, 
sunk, and lost for ever. 

Though human eyes cannot trace them, one would be 
tempted to think some great offences in France must cry to 
heaven, which has thought fit to punish it with a subjection 
to a vile and inglorious domination, in which no comfort or 
compensation is to be found in any, even of those false splen- 
dours, which, playing about other tyrannies, prevent mankind 
from feeling themselves dishonoured even whilst they are 
oppressed. I must confess I am touched with a sorrow, mixed 
20 with some indignation, at the conduct of a few men, once of 
great rank, and still of great chaiacter, who, deluded with 
specious names, have engaged in a business too deep for the 
line of their understanding to fathom ; who have lent their 
fair reputation, and the authority of their high-sounding 
names, to the designs of men with whom they could not be 
acquainted ; and have thereby made their very virtues oper- 
ate to the ruin of their c^»untry. 

So far as to the first cementing principle. 

The second^ material of cement for their new republic is the 
30 superiority of the city of Paris ; and this I admit is strongly 
connected with the other cementing principle of paper circula- 
tion and confis^tiom It is in this part of the project we 
must look for the cause of the destruction of aU the old 
bounds of provinces and jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and 
. secular, and the dissolution of all ancient combinations of 
things, as well as the formation of so many small unconnected 
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republics. The power of the city of Paris is evidently one 
great spring of all their politics. It is through the power of 
Paris, now becojpae the centre and focus of jobbing, that th^^ 
leaders of this faction direct, or rather command the whole 
legislative and the whole executive government. Every 
thing therefore must be done which can confirm the authority 
of that city over the other republics. Paris is compact ; she 
has an enormous strength, wholly disproportioned to the 
force of any of the square republics ; and this strength is 
collected and condensed within a narrow compass. Paris has 10 
a natural and easy connexion of its parts, which wiU not be 
affected by any scheme of a geometrical constitution, nor does 
it much signify whether its proportion of representation be 
more or less, since it has the whole draft of fishes in its drag- 
net. The other divisions of the kingdom being hackled and 
torn to pieces, and separated from all their habitual means, 
and even principles of union, cannot, for some time at least, 
confederate against her. Nothing was to be left in all the 
subordinate members, but weakness, disconnection, and con- 
fusion. To confirm this part of the plan, the assembly has 20 
lately come to a resolution, that no two of their republics 
shall have the same commander in chief. 

To a person who takes a view of the whole, the strength of 
Paris thus formed, will appear a system of general weakness. 

It is boasted, that the geometrical policy has been adopted, 
that all local ideas should be sunk, and that the people should 
no longer be Gascons, Picards, Bretoiqs, Normans, but French- 
men, with one country, one heart, and one assembly. But 
instead of being all Frenchmen, the greater likelihood is, that 
the inhabitants of that region will shortly have no country, 30 
No man ever was attached by a sense of pride, partiality, or 
real affection, to a description of square measurement. He 
never will glory in belonging to the ChecqueV, No. 71, or to 
any other badge-ticket. We begin our public affections in 
our families. No cold relation is a zealous citizen. We pass 
on to our neighbourhoods, and our habitual provincial con- 
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nections. These are inns and resting places. Such divisions 
of our country as have been formed by habit, and not by a 
^dden jerk of autixority, were so many lit% images of the 
great country in which the heart found something which it 
could fill The love to the whole is not extinguished by this 
subordinate partiality. Perhaps it is a sort of elemental 
training to those higher and more large regards, by which 
alone men come to be affected, as with their own concern, in 
the prosperity of a kingdom so extensive as that of Prance. 
10 In that general territory itself, as in the old name of pro- 
vinces, the citizens are interested from old prejudices and un- 
reasoned habits, and not on account of the geometric proper- 
ties of its figure. The power and pre-eminence of Paris does 
certainly press down and hold these republics together, as 
long as it lasts. But for the reasons I have already given 
you, I think it cannot last very long. 

Passing from the civil creating, and the civil cementing 
principles of this constitution, to the national assembly, which 
is to appear and act as sovereign, we see a body in its constitu- 
20 tion with every possible power, and no possible external con- 
trol We see a body without fundamental laws, without 
established maxims, without respected rules of proceeding, 
which nothing can keep firm to any system whatsoever. 
Their idea of their powers is always taken at the utmost 
stretch of legislative competency, and their examples for 
common cases, from the exceptions of the most urgent neces- 
sity, The future is to t^e in most respects like the present 
assembly ; but, by the mode of the new elections and the 
tendency of the new circulations, it will be purged of the small 
30 degree of internal control existing in a minority chosen 
originaiiy from various interests, and preserving something 
of their spirit. If possible, the next assembly must be worse 
than the present. The present, by destro 3 dng and altering 
every thing, will leave to their successors apparently nothing 
popular to do. They will be roused by emulation and ex- 
ample to enterprises the boldest and the most “absurd. To 
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suppose sucL an assembly sitting in perfect quietude is ridicu- 
lous. 

Your all-suf5|ient legislators, in their hurry to do ever^^ 
thing at once, have forgot one thing that seems essential, and 
which, I believe, never has been before, in the theory or the 
practice, omitted by any projector of a republic. They have 
forgot to constitute a Senc^te, or something of that nature and 
character. Never, before this time, was heard of a body 
politic composed of one legislative and active assembly, and 
its executive officers, without such a council ; without some- 10 
thing to which foreign states might connect themselves; 
something to which, in the ordinary detail of government, 
the people could look up ; something which might give a bias 
and steadiness and preserve something like consistency in the 
proceedings of state. Such a body kings generally have as a 
council. A monarchy may exist without it ; but it seems to 
be in the very essence of a republican government. It holds 
a sort of middle place between the supreme power exercised 
by the people, or immediately delegated from them, and the 
mere executive. Of this there are no tmces in your constitu- 20 
tion ; and in providing nothing of this kind, your Solons and 
Numas have, as much as in any thing else, discovered a 
sovereign incapacity. 

Let us now turn our eyes to wha they have done towards 
the formation of an executive power. For this they have 
chosen a degraded king. This their^ first executive officer is 
to.be a machine, without any sort of deliberative discretion 
in any one act of his function. At best he is but a channel 
to convey to the national assembly such matter as may 
import that body to know. If he had been made the ex- 30 
elusive channel, the power would not have been without its 
importance ; though infinitely perilous to those who would 
choose to exercise it. But public intelligence and statement 
of facts may pass to the assembly, with equal authenticity, 
through any other conveyance. As to the means, therefore, 
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of giving a direction to measures by the statement of an 
authorized reporter, this office of intelligence is as nothing. 

To consider the French scheme of an ex;i^cutive officer in 
its two natural divisions of civil and political — In the first it 
must be observed, that, according to the new constitution, 
the higher parts of judicature, in either of its lines, are not 
in the king. The king of France is not the fountain of 
justice. The judges, neither the original nor the appellate, 
are of his nomination. He neither proposes the candidates, 
10 nor has a negative on the choice. He is not even the 
public prosecutor. He serves only as a notary to authenti- 
cate the choice made of the judges in the several districts. 
By his officers he is to execute their sentence. When we 
look mto the true nature of his authority, he appears to be 
nothing more than a chief of bumbailifis, serjeants at mace, 
catchpoles, jailers, and hangmen. It is impossible to place 
any thing called royalty in a more deginding point of view. 
A thousand times better it had been for the dignity of this 
unhappy prince, that he had nothing at all to do with the 
20 administration of justice, deprived as he is of all that is 
venerable, and all that is consolatory in that function, with- 
out power of originating any process ; without a power of 
suspension, mitigation, or pardon. Every thing in justice 
that is vile and odious is thrown upon him. It was not for 
nothing that the assembly has been at such pains to remove 
the stigma from certain offices, when they were resolved to 
place the person who lg,tely had been their king in a situa- 
tion but one degree above the executioner, and in an office 
nearly of the same quality. It is not in nature, that situated 
30 as the king of tiie French now is, he can respect himself, or 
can be respected by others. 

Yiew this new executive officer on the*side of Iris political 
capacity, as he acts under the orders of the national as- 
sembly.^ To execute laws is a royal office ; to execute 
orders is not to be a king. However, a political executive 
magistracy, though merely such, is a great trust. It is a 
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trust indeed that has much depending upon its faithful and 
diligent performance, both in the person presiding in it and 
in all his subordinates. Means of performing this duty^"^ 
ought to be given by regulation ; and dispositions towards 
it ought to be infused by the circumstances attendant on the 
trust. It ought to be environed with dignity, authority, and 
consideration, and it ough^^ to lead to glory. The office of 
execution is an office of exertion. It is not from impotence 
we are to expect the tasks of power. What sort of person 
is a king to command executory service, who has no means 10 
whatsoever to reward it ? Not in a permanent office ; not 
in a grant of land ; no, not in a pension of fifty pounds a 
year ; not in the vainest and most trivial title. In France 
the king is no more the fountain of honour than he is the 
fountain of justice. All rewards, all distinctions are in other 
hands. Those who serve the king can be actuated by no 
natural motive but fear ; by a fear of every thing except 
their master. His functions of internal coercion are as 
odious, as those which he exercises in the department of 
justice. If relief is to be given to any municipality, the 20 
assembly gives it. If troops are to be sent to reduce them 
to obedience to the assembly, the king is to execute the 
order ; and upon every occasion he is to be spattered over 
with the blood of his people. He has no negative ; yet his 
name and authority is used to enforce every harsh decree. 
Nay, he must concur in the butchery of those who shall 
attempt to free him from his imprisonment, or shew the 
slightest attachment to his person or to his ancient authority. 

Executive magistracy ought to be constituted in such a 
manner, that those who compose it should be disposed to 30 
love and to venerate those whom they are bound to obey. 

A purposed neglect, dr, what is worse, a literal but perverse 
and malignant obedience, must be the ruin of the wisest 
counsels. In vain will the law attempt to anticipate or to 
foUow such studied neglects and fraudulent attentions. To 
make men act zealously is not in the competence of law, 
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Kings, even snch as are truly kings, may and ought to bear 
the freedom of subjects that are obnoxious to them. They 
'may too, without derogating from themselres, bear even the 
authority of such persons if it promotes their service. Louis 
the Xlllth mortally hated the cardinal de Richlieu ; but his . 
support of that minister against his rivals was the source of 
all the glory of his reign, and ^e solid foundation of his 
throne itself. Louis the XIVth, when come to the throne, 
did not love the cardinal Mazarin ; but for his interests he 
10 preserved him in power. When old, he detested Louvois ; 
but for years, whilst he faithfully served his greatness, he 
endured his person. When George the Ild took Mr, Pitt, 
who certainly was not agreeable to him, into his councils, he 
did nothing which could humble a wise sovereign. But 
these ministers, who were chosen by affairs, not by affec- 
tions, acted in the name of, and in trust for, kings ; and not 
as their avowed, constitutional, and ostensible masters. 

I think it impossible that any king, when he has recovered 
his first terrors, can cordially infuse vivacity knd vigour into 
20 measures which he knows to be dictated by those who he 
must be persuaded are in the highest degree ill affected to 
his person. Will any ministers, who serve such a king (or 
whatever he may be called) with but a decent appearance of 
respect, cordially obey the orders of those whom but the 
other day in his name they had committed to the Bastile 1 
will they obey the orders of those whom, whilst they were 
exercising despotic ji#istice upon them, they conceived they 
were treating with lenity ; and for whom, in a prison, they 
thought they had provided an asylum ? If you expect such 
30 obedience, amongst your other innovations and regenera- 
tions, you ought to make a revolution in nature, and provide 
a new constitution for the human mind. Otherwise, your 
supreme government cannot harmonize with its executory 
^ system. There are cases in which we caimot take up with 
names and abstractions. You may call half a dozen leading 
individuals, whom we have reason to fear and hate, the 
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nation. It makes no oth^r difference, than to make us fear 
and hate them the more. If it had been thought justifiable 
and expedient to Hake such a revolution by such means, and ^ 
through such persons, as you have made yours, it would have 
been more wise to have completed the business of the fifth 
and sixth of October. The new executive officer would then 
owe his situation to those wjfio are his creators as well as his 
masters ; and he might be bound in interest, in the society 
of crime, and (if in crimes there could be virtues) in grati- 
tude, to serve those who had promoted him to a place of 10 
great lucre and great sensual indulgence ; and of something 
more : For more he must have received from those who cer- 
tainly would not have limited an aggrandized creature, as 
they have done a submitting antagonist. 

A king circumstanced as the present, if he is totally 
stupified by his misfortunes, so as to think it not tbe 
necessity, but the premium and privilege of life, to eat and 
sleep, without any regard to glory, never can be fit for the 
office. If he feels as men commonly feel, he must be sensible, 
that an ofiSce so circumstanced is one in which he can obtain 20 
no fame or reputation. He has no generous interest that can 
excite him to action. At best, his conduct will be passive 
and defensive. To inferior people such an office might be 
matter of honour. But to be raised to it, and to descend to 
it, are different things, and suggest different sentiments. 
Does he really name the miriisters ? They will have a 
sympathy with him. Are they for<^d upon him ? The 
whole business between them and the nominal king will be 
mutual counteraction. In all other countries, the office of 
ministers of state is of the highest dignity. In France it is 30 
full of peril and incapable of glory. Rivals however they 
will have in their ^lothingness, whilst shallow ambition 
exists in the world, or the desire of a miserable salary is an 
incentive to short-sighted avarice. Those competitors of the 
ministers are enabled by your constitution to attack them in 
their vital parts, whilst they have not the means of repelling 
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their charges in any other than the degrading character of 
culprits. The ministers of state in France are the only 
‘persons in that country who are incapabkof a share in the 
national councils. What ministers 1 What councils ! What 
a nation ! — But they are responsible. It is a poor service 
that is to be had from responsibility. The elevation of 
mind, to be derived from fearj|will never make a nation 
glorious. Eesponsibility prevents crimes. It makes all 
attempts against the laws dangerous. But for a principle of 
10 active and zealous service, none but idiots could think of it. 
Is the conduct of a war to be trusted to a man who may 
abhor its principle ; who, in every step he may take to 
render it successful, confirms the power of those by whom he 
is oppressed ? Will foreign states seriously treat with him 
who has no prerogative of peace or war ; no, not so much as 
in a single vote by himself or his ministers, or by any one 
whom he can possibly influence ? A state of contempt is not 
a state for a prince : better get rid of him at once. 

I know it will be said, that these humours in the court and 
20 executive government will continue only through this genera- 
tion ; and that the king has been brought to declare the 
dauphin shall be educated in a conformity to his situation. 
If he is made to conform to his situation, he will have no 
education at all. His training must be worse even than 
that of an arbitrary monarch. If he reads, — w^hether he 
reads or not, some good or evil genius will tell him his 
ancestors were kings.#* Thenceforward his object must be to 
assert himself, and to avenge his parents. This you will say 
is not his duty. That may be ; but it is Nature ; and whilst 
20 you pique Nature against you, you do unwisely to trust to 
Duty. In this futile scheme of polity, the state nurses in its 
bosom, for the present, a source of -^sreakness, perplexity, 
counteraction, ineificiency, and decay ; and it prepares the 
means of its final ruin. In short, I see nothing in the exe- 
cutive force (I cannot call it authority) that has even an 
appearance of vigour, or that has the smallest degree of just 
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correspondence or symmetry, or amicable relation, with the 
supreme power, either as it now exists, or as it is planned 
for the future government. 

You have settled, by an economy as perverted as the 
policy, two * establishments of government ; one real, one 
fictitious. Both maintained at a vast expense ; but the 
fictitious at, I think, the greatest. Such a machine as the 
latter is not worth the grease of its wheels. The expense is 
exorbitant ; and neither the shew nor the use deserve the 
tenth part of the charge. Oh ! but I don’t do justice to the 10 
talents of the legislators. I don’t allow, as I ought to do, for 
necessity. Their scheme of executive force was not their 
choice. This pageant must be kept. The people would not 
consent to part with it. Right ; I understand you. You 
do, in spite of your grand theories, to which you would have 
heaven and earth to bend, you do know how to conform 
yourselves to the nature and circumstances of things. But 
when you ■were obliged to conform thus far to circumstances, 
you ought to have carried your submission farther, and' to 
have made what you were obliged to take, a proper instru- 20 
ment, and useful to its end. That was in your power. For 
instance, among many others, it was in your power to leave 
to your king the right of peace and war. What ! to leave 
to the executive magistrate the most dangerous of all pre- 
rogatives ? I know none more dangerous ; nor any one 
more necessary to be so trusted. I do not say that this pre- 
rogative ought to be trusted to your Ifcing, unless he enjoyed 
other auxiliary trusts along with it, which he does not now 
hold. But, if he did possess them, hazardous as they are 
. undoubtedly, advantages would arise from such a constitu- 30 
tion, more than compensating the risk. There is no other 
way of keeping thb several potentates of Europe from 
intriguing distinctly and personally with the members of 
your assembly, from intermeddling in all your concerns, and 
fomenting, in the heart of your country, the most pernicious 
* In reality three, to reckon the provincial republican establishments. 



of all factions ; factions in the interest and under the direc- 
tion of foreign powers. From that worst of evils, thank 
•God, we are still free. Your skill, if you J^ad any, would be 
well employed to find out indirect correctives and controls 
upon this perilous trust. If you did not like those which in 
England we have chosen, your leaders might have exerted 
their abilities in contriving better. If it were necessary to 
exemplify the consequences of such an executive government 
as yours, in the management of great aifairs, I should refer 
10 you to the late reports of M. de Montmorin to the national 
a^embly, and all the other proceedings relative to the 
differences between Great Britain and Spain, It would be 
treating your understanding with disrespect to point them 
out to you. 

I hear that the persons who are called ministers have 
signified an intention of resigning their places. I am rather 
astonished that they have not resigned long since. For the 
universe I would not have stood in the situation in which 
they have been for this last twelvemonth. They wished well, 
20 I take it for granted, to the Eevolution. Let this fact be as 
it may, they could not, placed as they were upon an emi- 
nence, though an eminence of humiliation, but be the first to 
see collectively, and to feel each in his own department, the 
evils which have been produced by that revolution. In every 
step which they took, or forbore to take, they must have felt 
the degraded situation of their country, and their utter in- 
capacity of serving it^ They are in a species of subordinate 
servitude, in which no men before them were ever seen. 
Without confidence from their sovereign, on whom they 
SO were forced, or from the assembly who forced them upon 
him, all the noble functions of their ofiBce are executed by 
committees of the assembly, without any regard whatsoever 
to their personal, or their official authority. They are to' 
execute without power ; they are to be responsible, without 
discretion ; they are to deliberate, without choice. In their 
puzzled situation, under two sovereigns, over neither of 
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whom they have any influence, they must act in such a 
mamier as. (in effect, whatever they may intend) sometimes 
to betray the on^ sometimes the other, and always to betraj^ 
themselves. Such has been their situation ; such must be 
the situation of those who succeed them. I have much 
respect, and many good wishes, for Mr. Necker. I am 
obliged to him for attentions. I thought when his enemies 
had driven him from Versailles, that his exile was a subject 
of most serious congratulation — sed vmdtce urbes et ^nhlica 
vota vicerunt : 10 

[ When lo ! a thousand suppliant altars rise^ 

And public vows obtain him from the skies.l 
He is now sitting on the ruins of the finances, and of the 
monarchy of France. 

A great deal more might be observed on the strange con- 
stitution of the executory part of the new government ; but 
fatigue must give bounds to the discussion of subjects, which 
in themselves have hardly any limits. 

As little genius and talent am I able to perceive in the 
plan of judicature formed by the national assembly. Accord- 20 
ing to their invariable course, the framers of your constitu- 
tion have begun with the utter abolition of the parliaments. 
Ihese venerable bodies, like the rest of the old government, 
stood in need of reform, even though there should be no 
change made in the monarchy. They required several more 
alterations to adapt them to the system of a free constitution. 
But they had particulars in their constitution, and those not 
a few, which deserved approbation from the wise. They 
possessed one fundamental excellence j they were independ- 
ent. The most doubtful circumstance attendant on their 30 
office, that of its b»ing vendible, contributed however to this 
independency of character. They held for life. Indeed 
they may be said to have held by inheritance. Appointed 
by the monarch, they were considered as nearly out of his 
power. The most determined exertions of that authority 
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against them only shewed their radical independence. They 
composed permanent bodies politic, constituted to resist arbi- 
trary innovation ; and from that corporat^coiistitution, and 
from most of their forms, they were well calculated to afford 
both certainty and stability to the laws. They had been a 
safe asylum to secure these laws in all the revolutions of 
humour and opinion. They had^aved that sacred deposit 
of the country during the reigns of arbitrary princes, and the 
struggles of arbitrary factions. They kept alive the memory 
10 and record of the constitution. They were the great security 
to private property ; which might be said (when personal 
liberty had no existence) to be, in fact, as well guarded in 
France as in any other country. Whatever is supreme in. a 
state, ought to have, as much as possible, its judiciaLautho- 
rity so constituted as not only to depend upon it, but in some 
sort to balance it. It ought to give a security to its justice 
against its power. It ought to make its judicature, as it 
were, something exterior to the state. 

These parliaments had furnished, not the best certainly, 
20 but some considerable corrective to the excesses and vices of 
the monarchy. Such an independent judicature was ten 
times more necessary when a democracy became the abso- 
lute power of the country. In that constitution, elective, 
temporary, local judges, such as you have contrived, exer- 
cising their dependent functions in a narrow society, must 
be the worst of all tribunals. In them it will be vain to 
look for any appearance of justice towards strangers, towards 
the obnoxious rich, towards the minority of routed parties, 
towards all those who in the election have supported unsuc- 
30 cessful candidates. It will be impossible to keep the new 
tribunals clear of the worst spirit of faction. All contrivances 
by ballot, we know experimentally,- to bo vain and childish 
to prevent a discovery of inclinations. Where they may the 
best answer the purposes of concealment, they answer to 
produce suspicion, and this is a still more mischievous cause 
of pattiality. 
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If the parliaments had been preserved, instead of being 
dissolved at so ruinous a charge to the nation, they might 
have served in ^lis new commonwealth, perhaps not prei 
cisely the same (I do not mean an exact parallel) but near 
the same purposes as the court and senate of ALreopagus did 
in Athens ; that is, as one of the balances and correctives to 
the evils of a light and iinj^st democracy. Every one knows, 
that this tribunal was the great stay of that state ; every one 
knows with what care it was upheld, and with what a reli- 
gious awe it was consecrated. The parliaments were not 10 
wholly free from faction, I admit ; but this evil was exterior 
and accidental, and not so much the vice of their constitu- 
tion itself, as it must be in your new contrivance of sexennial 
elective judicatories. Several English commend the aboli- 
tion of the old tribunals, as supposing that they determined 
every thing by bribery and corruption. But they have stood 
the test of monarchic and republican scrutiny. The court 
was well disposed to prove coiTuption on those bodies when 
they were dissolved in 1771. Those who have again dissolved 
them would have done the same if they could ; but both 20 
inquisitions having failed, I conclude, that gross pecuniary 
corruption must have been rather rare amongst them. 

It would have been prudent, along with the parliaments, 
to preserve their ancient power of registering, and of remon- 
strating at least, upon all the decrees of the national assembly, 
as they did upon those which passed in the time of the 
monarchy. It would be a means of squaring the occasional 
decrees of a democracy to some principles of general juris- 
prudence. The vice of the ancient democracies, and one 
cause of their ruin, was, that they ruled, as you do, by 30 
occasional decrees, 'psephumata. This practice soon broke 
in upon the tenouik and consistency of the laws ; it abated 
the respect of the people towards them ; and totally de- 
stroyed them in the end. 

Your vesting the power of remonstrance, which, in the 
time of the monarchy, existed in the parHament of Paris, in 
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jour principal executive officer, 'whom, in spite of common 
sense, you persevere in calling king, is the height of ab- 
surdity. You ought never to suffer remonstrance from him 
who is to execute. This is to understand neither council 
nor execution ; neither authority nor obedience. The person 
'whom you call king, ought not to have this power, or he 
ought to have more. ^ 

Your present arrangement is strictly judicial. Instead of 
imitating your monarchy, and seating your judges on a 
10 bench of independence, your object is to reduce them to the 
most blind obedience. As you have changed all things, yoix 
have invented new principles of order. You first appoint 
judges, who, I suppose, are to determine according to law, 
and then you let them know, that, at some time or other, 
you intend to give them some law by which they are to 
determine. 'Any studies which they have made (if any they 
have made) are to be useless to them. But to supply these 
studies, they are to be sworn to obey all the rules, orders, 
and instructions, which from time to time they are to receive 
20 from the national assembly. These if they submit to, they 
leave no ground of law to the subject. They become com- 
plete, and most dangerous instriunenfs in the hands of the 
governing power, which, in the midst of a cause, or on the 
prospect of it, may wholly change the rule of decision. If 
these orders of the National Assembly come to be contrary 
to the will of the people who locally choose those judges, 
such confusion must Ijappen as is terrible to think of. For 
the judges owe their place to the local authority ; and the 
commands they are sworn to obey come from those who 
30 have no share in their appointment. In the mean time they 
have the example of the court of Ghatelet to encourage and 
guide them in the exercise of their functions. That court is 
to try criminals sent to it by the National Assembly, or 
brought before it by other courses of delation. They sit 
xmder a guard, to save their own lives. They know not by 
what law they judge, nor under what authority they act, nor 
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by what tenure they hold. It is thought that they are 
sometimes obliged to condemn at peril of their lives. This 
is not perhaps certain, nor can it be ascertained ; but wharr^ 
they acquit, we know, they have seen the persons whom they 
discharge, with perfect impunity to the actors, hanged at the 
door of their court. 

^ The assembly indeed pj^mises that they will form a body 
of law, which shall be short, simple, clear, and so forth. 
That is, by their short laws, they will leave much to the 
discretion of the judge ; whilst they have exploded the 10 
authority of all the learning which could make judicial dis- 
cretion (a thing perilous at best) deserving the appellation 
of a sound discretion. 

It is curious to observe, that the administrative bodies are 
carefully exempted from the jurisdiction of these new 
tribunals. That is, those persons are exempted from the 
power of the laws, who ought to be the most entirely sub- 
mitted to them. Those who execute public pecuniary trusts, 
ought of all men to be the most strictly held to their duty,' 
One would have thought, that it must have been among 20 
your earliest cares, if you did not mean that those adminis- 
trative bodies should be real sovereign independent states, to 
form an awful tribunal, like your late parliaments, or like 
our king’s-bench, where all corporate officers might obtain 
protection in the legal exercise of their functions, and would 
find coercion if they trespassed against their legal duty. 
But the cause of the exemptioiT is pjain. These administra- 
tive bodies are the great instruments of the present leaders 
in their progress through democracy to oligarchy. They 
must therefore be put above the law. It will be said, that 30 
the legal tribunals which you have made are unfit to coerce 
them. They are •undoubtedly. They are unfit for any 

rational purpose. It will be said too, that the administmtive 
bodies will be accountable to the general assembly. Tliis, I 
fear, is talking without much consideration of the nature of 
that assembly, or of these corporations. However, to be 
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subject to the pleasure of that assembly, is not to be subject 
to law, either for protection or for constraint. 

^ This establishment of judges as yet wa^|ts something to 
its completion. It is to be crowned by a new tribunal. 
This is to be a grand state judicature ; and it is to judge of 
crimes committed against the nation, that is, against the 
power of the assembly. It seems^s if they had something 
in their view of the nature of the high court of justice 
erected in England during the time of the great usurpation. 

10 As they have not yet finished this part of the scheme, it is 
impossible to form a direct judgment upon it. However, if 

- great care is not taken to form it in a spirit very different 
from that which has guided them in their proceedings 
relative to state offences, this tribunal, subservient to their 
inquisition, the committee of research^ will extinguish the last 
sparks of liberty in France, and settle the most dreadful and 
ai'bitmry tyranny ever known in any nation. If they wish 
to give to this tribunal any appearance of liberty and justice, 
they must not evoke from, or send to it, the causes relative 

20 to their own members, at their pleasure. Tliey must also 
remove the seat of that tribunal out of the republic of Paris.* 

Has more wisdom been displayed in the constitution of 
your army than what is discoverable in your plan of judica- 
ture t The able arrangement of this part is the more 

- difficult, and requires the greater skill and attention, not only 
as a great concern in itself, but as it is the third cementing 
principle in the new body of republics, which you call the 
French nation. Truly it is not easy to divine what tliat 
army may become at last. You have voted a very large one, 

30 and on good appointments, at least fully equal to your 
apparent means of payment. But what is the principle of 
its discipline ? or whom is it to obey ? You have got the 
wolf by the ears, and I wish you joy of the liappy position 

*For further elucidations upon the subject of all these judicatures, 
and of ffie committee of research, see M. de Calonne’s work. 
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in which you have chosen to place yourselves, and in which 
you are well circumstanced for a free deliberation, relatively 
to that army, or^o any thing else. ^ 

The minister and secretary of state for the war depart- 
ment, is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gentleman, like his 
colleagues in administration, is a most zealous assertor of 
the revolution, and a sar^uine admirer of the new constitu- 
tion, which originated in that event. His statement of facts, 
relative to the military of France, is important, not only from 
his official and personal authority, but because it displays 10 
very clearly the actual condition of the army in France, and 
because it throws light on the principles upon which the 
assembly proceeds in the administration of this critical 
object. It may enable us to form some judgment how far 
it may be expedient in this country to imitate the martial 
policy of France. 

M. de la Tour du Pin, on the 4th of last June, comes to 
give an account of the state of his department, as it exists 
under the auspices of the national assembly. NTo man 
knows it so well ; no man can express it better. Addressing 20 
himself to the National Assembly, he says, ‘ His Majesty has 
thu day sent me to apprize you of the multiplied disorders 
of which evtry day he receives the most distressing intelli- 
gence. The army (le corps militaire) threatens to fall into 
the most tmhulent anarchy. Entire regiments have dared 
to violate at once the respect due to the laws,, to the King, 
to the order established by your dgcrees, and. to the oaths 
which they have taken with the most awful solemnity. Com- 
pelled by my duty to give you information of these excesses, 
my heart bleeds when I consider who they are that have 30 
committed them. Those, against whom, it is not in my 
power to withhold* the most grievous complaints, are a part 
of that very soldiery which to this day have been so full of 
honour and loyalty, and with whom, for fifty years, I have 
lived the comrade and the friend. ^ 

^What incomprehensible spirit of delirium and delusion 
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has all at once led them astray ? Whilst you are indefatigable 
in establishing uniformity in the empire, and moulding the 
“^hole into one coherent and consistent bi^dy ; whilst the 
French are taught by yo\x, at once the respect which the 
laws owe to the rights of man, and that which the citizens 
owe to the laws, the administration of the army presents 
nothing but disturbance and conffision, I see in more than 
one corps the bonds of discipline relaxed or broken ; the 
most unheard-of pretensions avowed directly and without 

10 any disguise ; the ordinances without force ; the chiefs with- 
out authority ; the military chest and the colours carried 
off; the authority of the King himself [I'isum teneatis] \do not 
laugK\ proudly defied ; the officers despised, degraded, 
threatened, driven away, and some of them prisoners in the 
midst of their corps, dragging on a precarious life in the 
bosom of disgust and humiliation. To fill up the measure of 
all these horrors, the commandants of places have had their 
throats cut, under the eyes, and almost in the arms, of their 
own soldiers. 

20 ‘These evils are great ; but they are not the worst conse- 
quences which may be produced by such military insurrec- 
tions. Sooner or later they may menace the nation itself. 
The nature of things requires^ that the army should never act 
but as an instrument. The moment that, erecting itself into 
a deliberate body, it shall act according to its own resolu- 
tions, the government^ he it what it may^ will immediately de~ 
generate into a military democracy ; a species of political 
monster, which has always ended by devouring those who 
have produced it. 

30 ‘ After all this, who must not be alarmed at the irregular 

consultations, and turbulent committees, formed in some 
regiments by the common soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, without the knowledge, or even in contempt of the 
authority of their superiors ; although the presence and con- 
currence of those superiors could give no authority to such 
monstrous democratic assemblies [cornices].’ 
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It is not necessary to add naticli to this finished picture : 
finished as far as its canvas admits ; but, as I apprehend, 
not taking in th§ vrhole of the nature and complexity of tt^ 
disorders of this military democracy, -which, the minister at 
war truly and wisely observes, wherever it exists, must be 
the true constitution of the state, by whatever formal ap- 
pellation it may pass. Fe^, though he informs the assembly, 
that the more considerable part of the army have not cast 
off their obedience, but are still attached to their duty, yet 
those travellers who have seen the corps whose conduct is 10 
the best, rather observe in them the absence of mutiny than 
the existence of discipline. 

I cannot help pausing here for a moment, to reflect upon 
the expressions of surprise which this Minister has let fall, 
relative to the excesses he relates. To him the departure 
of the troops from their ancient principles of loyalty and ' 
honour seems quite inconceivable. Surely those to whom 
he addresses himself know the causes of it but too well. 
They know the doctrines which they have preached, the 
decrees which they have passed, the practices which they 20 
have countenanced. The soldiera remember the 6th of Oc- 
tober. They recollect the French guards. They have not 
forgot the taking of the King’s castles in Paris, and at Mar- 
seilles. That the governors in both places were murdered 
with impunity is a fact that has not passed out of their 
minds. They do not abandon the principles, laid down so 
ostentatiously and laboriously, of th^ equality of men. They 
cannot shut their eyes to the degradation of the whole no- 
blesse of France ; and the suppression of the very idea of a 
gentleman. The total abolition of titles and distinctions is 30 
not lost upon them. But Mr. du Pin is astonished at their 
disloyalty, when iSie doctors of the assembly have taught 
them at the same time the respect due to laws. It is easy 
to judge which of the two sorts of lessons men with arms 
in their hands are likely to learn. As to the authority of 
the King, we may collect from the minister himself (if any 
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argument on that head were not quite superfluous) that it is 
not of more consideration with these troops, than it is with 
uvery body else. ‘ The King,’ says he, * over and over 
again repeated his orders to put a stop to these excesses : 
but, in so terrible a crisis, [the assembly’s] concurrence 
is become indispensably necessary to prevent the evils which 
menace the state. You unite to^he force of the legislative 
power, that of opinion still more important.’ To be sure the 
army can have no opinion of the power or authority of the 
10 king. Perhaps the soldier has by this time learned, that the 
assembly itself does not enjoy a much greater degree of 
liberty than that royal figure. 

It is now to be seen what has been proposed in this 
exigency, one of the greatest that can happen in a state. 
The Minister requests the assembly to array itself in all its 
- terrors, and to call forth all its majesty. He desires that the 
grave and severe principles announced by them may give 
vigour to the King’s proclamation. After this we should 
have looked for courts civil and martial ; breaking of some 
20 corps, decimating others, and all the terrible means which 
necessity has employed in such cases to arrest the progress 
of the mosst terrible of all evils : particularly, one might ex- 
pect, that a serious inquiry would be made into the murder 
of commandants in the view of their soldiejd^ ' -Sot one 
word of all this, or of any thing like it. After they had 
been told that the soldiery trampled upon the decrees of the 
assembly promulgated J>y the King, the assembly pass new 
d^ees ; and they authorise the King to make new pro- 
clamations. After the Secretary at War had stated that the 
30 regiments had paid no regard to oaths pretes avec la plus im- 
posante solemmti — [administered until the most imposing 
solermityl — th6y propose — what? More oaths. They re- 
new decrees and proclamations as they experience their 
insufiicieucy, and they multiply oaths in proportion as they 
weaken, in the minds of .men, the sanctions of religion. I 
hope that handy abridgments of the excellent sermons of 
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Voltaire, d’Alembert, Diderot, and Helvetius, on the Immor- 
tality of the Sonl, on a particular superintending Providence, 
and on a Future State of Rewards and Punishments, are^ 
sent down to the soldiers along with their civic oatlis. Of 
this I have no doubt ; as I understand, that a certain de- 
scription of reading makes no inconsiderable part of their 
military exercises, and that they are full as well supplied with 
the ammunition of pamphlets as of cartridges. 

To prevent the mischiefs arising from conspiracies, irre- 
gular consultations, seditious committees, and monstrous 10 
democratic assemblies [‘comitia/ ‘cornices’] of the soldiers, 
and all the disorders arising from idleness, luxury, dissipa- 
tion, and insubordination, I believe the most astonishing 
means have been used, that ever occurred to men, even in 
all the inventions of this prolific age. It is no less than 
this : — The King has promulgated in circular letters to all 
the regiments his direct authority and encouragement, that 
the several corps should join themselves with the clubs and 
confederations in the several municipalities, and mix with 
them in their feasts and civic entertainments ! This jolly dis- 20 
cipline, it seems, is to soften the ferocity of their minds ; to 
reconcile them to their bottle companions of other descrip- 
tions ; and to merge particular conspiracies in more general 
associations * That this remedy would be pleasing to the 
soldiers, as they are described by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, I 
can readily believe : and that, however mutinous otherwise, 

*Comme sa Majeste y a reconnu, non une systSme d’associations par- 
ticulidres, raais nne reunion de volont4s de tons les Francois x^onr la 
liberty et la prosperity communes, ainsi pour le maintien de I’ordre 
pnblique j il a pense qu’il convenoit que chaque regiment init part a 
ces fetes civlques pour multiplier les rapports, et reserrer les liens 
d’union entve les citoyens et les troupes. [As his majesty has recog- 
nized in them not a system of particular associations, but a union of the 
wills of all Frenchmen ^n favour of general liberty andT prosperity, as 
well as for the maintenance of public order, he has thought it fitting 
that every regiment should take part in these civic festivals, so as to 
multiply the connexions and tighten the bonds of union between the 
citizens and the troops.] Lest I should not be credited, I insert 
the words, authorising the troops to feast with the popular con- 
federacies. 


Q 
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they will dutifully submit themselves to these royal proclama- 
tions. But I should question whether all this civic swearing, 
.clubbing, and feasting, would dispose them more than at 
present they are disposed, to an obedience to their officers ; 
or teach them better to submit to the austere rules of military 
discipline. It will make them admirable citizens after the 
French mode, but not quite so ggod soldiers after any mode. 
A doubt might well arise, whether the conversations at these 
good tables, would fit them a great deal the better for the 
10 character of mere instruments, which this veteran officer and 
statesman justly observes, the nature of things always re- 
quires an army to be. 

Concerning the likelihood of this improvement in disci- 
pline, by the free conversation of the soldiers with the muni- 
cipal festive societies, which is thus officially encouraged by 
royal authority and sanction, we may judge by the state of 
the municipalities themselves, furnished to us by the war 
minister in this very speech. He conceives good hopes of 
the success of his endeavours towards restoring order for the 
20 present from the good disposition of certain regiments ; but he 
finds something cloudy with regard to the future. As to pre- 
venting the return of confusion ‘ for this, the administration 
(says he) cannot be answerable to you, as long as they^ see 
the municipalities arrogate to themselves an authority over 
the troops, which your institutions have reserved wholly to 
the monarch. You have fized the limits of the military auth- 
ority and the municipal authority. You have bounded the 
action, which you have permitted to the latter over the for- 
mer, to the right of requisition ; but never did the letter or 
30 the spirit of your decrees authorise the commons in these 
municipalities to break the officers, to try them, to give 
orders to the soldiers, to drive them from the posts com- 
mitted to their guard, to stop them in their marches ordered 
by the king, or, in a word, to enslave the troops to the 
caprice of each of the cities or even market towns through 
which they are to pass.' 
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Such is the chai’acter and disposition of the municipal 
society which is to reclaim the soldiery, to bring them back 
to the true principfes of military subordination, and to render 
them machines in the hands of the supreme power of the 
country ! Such are the distempers of the French troops ! 
Such is their cure ! As the army is, so is the navy. The 
municipalities supersede the'^brders of the assembly, and the 
seamen in their turn supersede the orders of the municipali- 
ties, From my heart I pity the condition of a respectable 
servant of the public, like this war minister, obliged in his 10 
■old age to pledge the assembly in their civic cups, and to 
enter with a hoary head into all the fantastic vagaries of 
these juvenile politicians. Such schemes are not like proposi- 
tions coming from a man of fifty years wear and tear 
amongst mankind. They seem rather such as ought to be 
expected from those grand compounders in politics, who 
shorten the road to their degrees in the state ; and have a 
certain inward fanatical assurance and illumination upon all 
subjects ; upon the credit of which one of their doctors has 
thought fit, with great applause, and greater success, to 20 
caution the assembly not to attend to old men, or to any 
persons wdio valued themselves upon their experience. I 
suppose all the ministers of state must qualify, and take this 
test ; wholly abjuring the errors and heresies of experience 
and observation. Every man has his own relish.. But I 
think, if I could not attain to the wisdom, I would at least 
preserve something of the stifif and peremptory dignity of 
age. These gentlemen deal in regeneration ; but at any 
price I should hardly yield my rigid fibres to be regenerated 
by them ; nor begin, in my grand climacteric, to squall in 30 
their new accents, or to stammer, in ray second cradle, the 
elemental sounds of fheir barbarous metaphysics.* JSi isti 
mihi largiantur ut repueraseam^ et in eoTimi cunis vagiam, 
mlde recmem I [If I might become a child again, and erg in 
their cradles, I should certainly refuse /\ 

* This war minister has since quitted the school and resigned Ms office. 
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The imbecility of any part of the puerile and pedantic 
system, which they call a constitution, cannot be laid open 
without discovering the utter insufiicieiftjy and mischief of 
every other part with which it comes in contact, or that 
bears any the remotest relation to it. You cannot propose 
a remedy for the incompetence of the crown, without dis- 
playing the debility of the asseifibly. You cannot deliberate 
on the confusion of the army of the state, without disclosing 
the worse disorders of the armed municipalities. The mili- 
10 tai'y lays open the civil, and the civil betrays the military 
anarchy. I wish every body carefully to peruse the eloquent 
speech (such it is) of Mons. de la Tour du Pin. He attri- 
butes the salvation of the municipalities to the good 
behaviour of some of the troops. These troops are to preserve 
the well-disposed part of those municipalities, which is con- 
fessed to be the weakest, from the pillage of the worst 
disposed, which is the strongest. But the municipalities 
affect a sovereignty, and will command those troops which 
are necessary for their protection. Indeed, they must com- 
20 mand them, or court them. The municipalities, by the 
necessity of their situation, and by the republican powers 
they have obtained, must, with relation to the military, be 
the masters, or the servants, or the confederates, or each 
successively ; or they must make a jumble of all together, 
according to circumstances. What government is there to 
coerce the army but the municipality, or the municipality 
but the army? Tcf preserve concord where authority is 
extinguished, at the hazard of all consequences, the assembly 
attempts to cure the distempers by the distempers them- 
30 selves ; and they hope to preserve themselves from a purely 
militaiy’ democracy, by giving it a debauched interest in 
the municipal. ^ 

If the soldiers once come to mi.K for any time in the muni- 
cipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an elective attraction 
will draw them to the lowest and most desperate part. With 
them will be their liabits, affections, and sympathies. The 
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military conspiracies, which are to be remedied by chdc con- 
fedei'acies ; the rebellious municipalities, which are to be 
rendered obedient#by furnishing them with the means oi> 
seducing the very armies of the state that are to keep them 
in order ; all these chimeras of a monstrous and portentous 
policy, must aggi'avate the confusions from which they have 
arisen. There must be blord. The want of common judg- 
ment manifested in the construction of all their descriptions 
of forces, and in all their kinds of civil and judicial 
authorities, will make it flow. Disorders may be quieted in 10 
one time and in one part. They will break out in others ; 
because the evil is radical and intrinsic. All these schemes 
of mixing mutinous soldiers wnth seditious citizens, must 
weaken still more and more the mihtary connection of 
soldiers with their officers, as well as add mihtary and 
mutinous audacity to turbulent artificers and peasants. To 
secure a real army, the officer should be first and last in the 
eye of the soldier ; first and last in his attention, observance, 
and esteem. Officers it seems there are to be, whose chief 
qualification must be temper and patience. They are to 20 
manage their troops by electioneering arts. They must 
bear themselves as candidates not as commanders. But as 
by such means power may be occasionally in their hands, 
the authority by which they are to be nominated becomes of 
high importance. 

What you may do finally does not appear ; nor is it of 
much moment, wdiilst the strange and^ontradictoiy relation 
between your army and all the parts of your republic, as well 
as the puzzled relation of those parts to each other and to 
the whole, remain as they are. You seem to have given the 30 
provisional nomination of the officers, in the first instance, 
to the king, with a reserve of approbation by the National 
Assembly. Men who have an interest to pursue are ex- 
tremely sagacious in discovering the true seat of power. 
They must soon perceive that those who can negative in- 
definitely in reality appoint. The officers must therefore 
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look to their intrigues in that assembly, as the sole certain 
road to promotion. Still, however, by your new constitu- 
i^ion they must begin their solicitation at c^urt. This double 
negotiation for military rank seems to me a contrivance as 
well adapted, as if it were studied for no other end, to pro- 
mote faction in the assembly itself, relative to this vast 
military patronage ; and then to poison the corps of officers 
with factions of a nature still more dangerous to the safety 
of government upon any bottom on which it can be placed, 
10 and destructive in the end to the efficiency of the army 
itself. Those officers, who lose the promotions intended for 
them by the crown, must become of a faction opposite to 
that of the assembly which has rejected their claims, and 
must nourish discontents in the heart of the army against the 
ruling powers. Those officers, on the other hand, who, by 
carrying their point through an interest in the assembly, feel 
themselves to be at best only second in the good-will of the 
crown, though first in that of the assembly, must slight an 
authority which would not advance, and could not retard 
20 their promotion. If to avoid these evils you will have no 
other rule for command or promotion than seniority, you 
will have an army of formality ; at the same time it will 
become more independent, and more of a military republic. 
Not they but the king is the machine. A king is not to be 
deposed by halves. If he is not every thing in the com- 
mand of an army, he is nothing. What is the effect of a 
power placed nominally at the head of the army, who to that 
army is no object of gratitude, or of fear ? Such a cipher is 
not fit for the administration of an object of all things the 
30 most delicate, the supreme command of military men. They 
must be constrained (and their inclinations lead them to what 
their necessities require) by a real vigorous, effective, de- 
cided personal authority. The authority of the assembly 
itself suffers by passing through such a debilitating channel 
as they have chosen. The army will not long look to an 
assembly acting through the organ of false shew, and palp- 
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able imposition. They will not seriously yield obedience 
to a prisoner. They will either despise a pageant, or they 
will pity a captiv® king. This relation of your army to th^ 
crown will, if I am not greatly mistaken, become a serious 
dilemma in your politics. 

It is besides to be considered, whether an assembly like 
yours, even supposing that^it was in possession of another 
sort of organ through which its orders were to pass, is fit for 
promoting the obedience and discipline of an army. It is 
known, that armies have hitherto yielded a veiy precarious 10 
and uncertain obedience to any senate, or popular authority ; 
and they will least of all yield it to an assembly which is to 
have only a continuance of two years. The officei's must 
totally lose the characteristic disposition of military men, if 
they see with perfect submission and due admiration, the 
dominion of pleaders ; especially when they find, that they 
have a new court to pay to an endless succession of those 
pleaders, whose military policy, and the genius of whose com- 
mand (if they should have any) must be as uncertain as their 
duration is transient. In the weakness of one kind of author- 20 
ity, and in the fluctuation of ally the officers of an army will 
remain for some time mutinous and full of faction, until some 
popular general, who understands the art of conciliating the 
soldiery, and who possesses the true spirit of command shall 
draw the eyes of all men upon himself. Armies wdll obey him 
on his personal account. There is no other way of securing 
military obedience in this state of thiiigs. But the moment 
in which that event shall happen, the person who really com- 
mands the army is your master ; the master (that is little) of 
your king, the master of your assembly, the master of your 30 
whole republic. 

How came the assembly by their present power over the 
army ? Chiefly, to be sure, by debauching the soldiers from 
their officers. They have begun by a most terrible operation. 
They have touched the central point, about which the particles 
that compose armies are at repose. They have destroyed the 
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principle of obedience in the great essential critical link be- 
tween the officer and the soldier, jnst where the chain of mili- 
ary subordination commences, and on whicii the whole of that 
system depends. The soldier is told he is a citizen, and has 
the rights of man and citizen. The right of a man, he is told, 
is to be his own governor, and to be iniled only by those to 
whom he delegates that self-gov^nment. It is very natural 
he should think, that he ought most of all to have his choice 
where he is to yield the greatest degree of obedience. He 
10 will therefore, in all probability, systematically do, what he 
does at present occasionally ; that is, he will exercise at least 
a negative in the choice of his officers. At present the officers 
are known at best to be only permissive, and on their good 
behaviour. In fact, there have been many instances in which 
they have been cashiered by their corps. Here is a second 
negative on the choice of, the king; a negative as effectual at 
least as the other of the assembly. The soldiers know already 
that it has been a question, not ill received in the national 
assembly, whether they ought not to have the direct choice 
20 of their officers, or some proportion of them ? When such 
matters are in deliberation, it is no extravagant supposition 
that they will incline to the opinion most favourable to their 
pretensions. They will not bear to be deemed the . army of 
an imprisoned king, whilst another army in the same country, 
with whom too they are to feast and confederate, is to be 
considered as the free army of a free constitution. They will 
cast their eves on the*other and more permanent army ; I 
mean the municipal. Tliat corps, they well know, does actu- 
ally elect its own officers. They may not be able to discern 
30 the grounds of distinction on which they are not to elect a 
Marquis de la Fayette (or what is his new name) of their own ? 
If this election of a commander in chief tfe a pat t of the rights 
of men, why not of theirs ? They see elective justices of peace, 
elective judges, elective curates, elective bishops, elective 
municipalities, and elective commanders of the Parisian army. 
— ^Why should they alone be excluded ? Are the brave troops 
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of France the only men in that nation "who are not the fit 
judges of military merit, and of the qualifications necessary 
for a commande%in chief ? Are they paid by the state, airt 
do they therefore lose the rights of men ? They are a part of 
that nation themselves, and contribute to that pay. And is 
not the king, is not the national assembly, and are not all 
who elect the national assembly, likewise paid ? Instead of 
seeing all these torfeit their rights by their receiving a salary^ 
they perceive that in all these cases a salary is given for the 
exercise of those rights. All your resolutions, all your pro- 10 
ceedings, all your debates, all the works of your doctors in 
religion and politics, have industriously been put into their 
hands ; and you expect that they will apply to their own case 
just as much of your doctrines and examples as suits your 
pleasure 1 

Every thing depends upon the army in such a government 
as yours ; for you have industriously destroyed all the opinions, 
and prejudices, and, as far as in you lay, all the instincts which 
support government. Therefore the moment any difference 
arises between your national assembly and any part of the 20 
nation, you must have recourse to force. Nothing else is left 
to you ; or rather you have left nothing else to yourselves. - 
You see by the re])ort of your war minister, that the distribu- 
tion of the army is in a great measure made with a view^ of 
internal coercion.* You must rule by an army ; and you 
have infused into that army by which you rule, as well as 
into the whole body of the nation, j^rinciples which after a 
time must disable you in the use you resolve to make of it. 
The king is to call out troops to act against his people, when 
the world has been told, and the assertion is still ringing 30 
in our ears, that troops ought not to fire on citi2:ens. The 
colonies assert to themselves an independent constitution and 
a free trade. They mast be constrained by troops. In what 
chapter of your code of the rights of men are they able to 

* Courier Francois, 30 July, 1790. Assemble Rationale, Rum^ro 

210 , 
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read, that it is a part of the rights of men to have their com- 
merce monopolized and restrained for the benefit of others ? 
ibg the colonists rise on you, the negroes rise them. Troops 
again — Massacre, torture, hanging ! These are your rights 
of men ! These are the fruits of metaphysic declarations 
wantonly made, and shamefully retracted ! It was but the 
other day that the farmers of ianiin one of your provinces 
refused to pay some sorts of rents to the lox’d of the soil. In 
consequence of this, you decree that the country people shall 
10 pay all rents and dues, except those which as grievances you 
have abolished ; and if they refuse, then you order the king 
to march troops against them. You lay down metaphysic 
propositions which infer universal consequences, and then you 
attempt to limit logic by despotism. The leaders of the 
present system tell them of their rights, as men, to take 
fortresses, to murder guards, to seize on kings without the 
least appearance of authority even from the assembly, whilst, 
as the sovereign legislative body, that assembly was sitting 
in the name of the nation ; and yet these leaders presume to 
20 order out the troops, which have acted in these very disorders, 
to coerce those who shall judge on the principles, and follow 
the examples, which have been guarantied by their own 
approbation ! 

The leaders teach the people to abhor and reject all 
feodality as the barbarism of tyranny, and they tell them 
afterwards how much of that barbarous tyranny they are 
to bear with patience. ^As they are prodigal of light with 
regard to grievances, so the people find them sparing in the 
extreme with regard to redress. They know that not only 
30 certain quit-rents and personal duties, which you have per- 
mitted them to redeem (but have furnished no money for 
the redemption) are as nothing to those burthens for which 
you have made no provision at all. They know, that 
almost the whole system of landed property in its origin is 
feudal ; that it is the distribution of the possessions of the 
original proprietors, made by a barbarous conqueror to his 
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barbarous instruments ; and that the most grievous effects of 
conquest are the land rents of every kind, as without ques- 
tion they are. « - ^ 

The peasants, in all probability, are the descendants of 
these ancient proprietors, Romans or Gauls. But if they 
fail, in any degree, in the titles which they make on the 
principles of antiquaries«and lawyers, they retreat into the 
citadel of the rights of men. There they find that men are 
equal ; and the earth, the kind and equal mother of all, 
ought not to be monopolized to foster the pride and luxury 10 
of any men, who by nature are no better than themselves, 
and who, if they do not labour for their bread, are worse. 
They find, that by the laws of nature the occupant and 
subduer of the soil is the true proprietor ; that there is no 
prescription against nature ; and that the agreements (where 
any there are) which have been made with their landlords, 
during the time of slavery, are only the effect of duresse and 
force ; and that when the people re-entered into the rights 
of men, those agreements were made as void as every thing 
else which had been settled under the prevalence of the old 20 
feudal and aristocratic tyranny. They will tell you that they 
see no difference between an idler with a hat and a national 
cockade, and an idler in a cowl or in a rochet. If you 
ground the title to rents on succession and prescription, they 
tell you, from the speech of Mr. Camus, published by the 
national assembly for their infonnation, that things ill begun 
cannot avail themselves of prescription ; that the title of 
these lords was vicious in its origin ; and that force is at 
least as bad as fraud. As to the title by succession, they 
will tell you, that the succession of those who have cultivated 30 
the soil is the true pedigree of property, and not rotten 
parchments and «illy substitutions ; that the lords have 
enjoyed the usurpation too long ; and that if they allow to 
these lay monks any charitable pension, they ought to be' 
thankful to the bounty of the true proprietor, who is. so 
generous towards a false claimant to his goods. 
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When the peasants give yon back that coin of sophistic 
, reason, on which yon have set your image and superscrip- 
tifth, yon cry it down as base money, and teii them you will 
pay for the future with French guards, and dragoons, and 
hussars. You hold up, to chastise them, the second-hand 
authority of a king, who is only the instrument of destroying, 
without any power of protecting either the people or his own 
person. Tlirough him, it seems, you will make yourselves 
obeyed. They answer, You have taught ns that there are 
10 no gentlemen ; and which of your principles teach us to 
bow to kings whom we have not elected ? We know, with- 
out your teaching, that lands were given for the support of 
feudal dignities, feudal titles, and feudal offices. When you 
took down the cause as a grievance, why should the more 
grievous effect remain ? As there are now no hereditary 
honours, and no distinguished families, why are we taxed to 
maintain what tell us ought to exist ? You have sent 
down our old aristocratic landlords in no other character, 
and with no other title, but that of exactors under your 
20 authority. Have you endeavoured to make these your rent- 
gatherers respectable to us ? No. You have sent them to 
us with their arms reversed, their shields broken, their 
impresses defaced ; and so displumed, degraded, and ^meta- 
morphosed, such unfeathered, two-legged things, that we no 
longer know them. They are strangers to us. They do not 
even go by the names of our ancient lords. Physically they 
may be the same men ^ though we are not’ quite sure of 
that, on your new philosophic doctrines of personal identity. 
In all other respects they are totally changed. We do not see 
30 why we iiave not as good a right to revise them their rents, 
as you have to abrogate all their honours, titles, and distinc- 
tions. This we have never commissioned^you to do ; and it 
is one instance, among many indeed, of your assumption of 
undelegated power. We see the burghers of Paris, through 
their clubs, their mobs, and their national guards, directing 
you at their pleasure, and giving that as law to you, which, 
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under your authority, is transmitted as law to us. Through 
you, these hurghers dispose of the lives and fortunes of us 
alL Why shoujrl not you attend as much to the desire^f 
the laborious husbandman with regard to our rent, by which 
we are affected in the most serious manner, as you do to the 
demands of these insolent burghers, relative to distinctions 
and titles of honour, by which neither they nor we are 
affected at all ? But we find you pay more regard to their 
fancies than to our necessities. Is it among the rights of 
man to pay tribute to his equals ? Before this measure of 10 
yours, we might have thought we were not perfectly equal. 

We might have entertained some old, habitual, unmeaning 
prepossession in favour of those landlords ; but we cannot 
conceive with what other view than that of destroying all 
respect to them, you could have made the law^ that degrades 
them. You have forbidden us to treat them with any of the 
old formahties of respect, and now you send troops to sabre 
and to bayonet us into a submission to fear and force, 
which you did not suffer us to yield to the mild authority of 
opinion.-, 20 

The ground of some of these arguments is horrid and 
ridiculous to all rational ears ; but to the politicians of 
metaphysics who have opened schools for sophistry, and 
made establishments for anarchy, it is solid and conclusive. 

It is obvious, that on a mere consideration of the right, the 
leaders in the assembly would not in the least have scrupled 
to abrogate the rents along wuth the titles and family ensigns. 

It would be only to follow up the principle of their reason- 
ings, and to complete the analogy of their conduct. But 
they had newly possessed themselves of a gi’eat body of 30 
landed property by confiscation. They had this commodity 
at market ; and ^he market would have been wholly de- 
stroyed, if they were to permit the husbandmen to riot in the 
speculations with which they so freely intoxicated themselves. 
The only security which property enjoys in any one of its 
descriptions, is from the interests of their rapacity with 
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regard to some other. They have left nothing but their own 
arbitrary pleasure to determine what property is to be pro> 
t5!^d and what subverted. 

Neither have they left any principle by which any of their 
municipalities can be bound to obedience ; or even con- 
scientiously obliged not to separate from the whole, to 
become independent, or to conneot itself with some other 
state. The people of Lyons, it' seems, have refused lately to 
pay taxes. Why should they not ? What lawful authority 
10 is there left to exact them. Tlie king imposed some of 
them. The old states, methodised by orders, settled the 
more ancient. They may say to the assembly, Who are 
you, that are not our kings, nor the states we have elected, 
nor sit on the principles on which we have elected you? 
And who are we, that when we see the gabelles, which you 
have ordered to be paid, wholly shaken oif, when we see the 
act of disobedience afterwards ratified by yourselves — who 
are we, that we are not to judge what taxes we ought or 
ought not to pay, and who are not to avail ourselves of the 
20 same jx)wers, the validity of which you have approved in 
others ? To this the answer is, We will send troops. The 
last reason of kings is always the first with your assembly. 
This military aid may serve for a time, wliilst the impression 
of the increase of imy remains, and the vanity of being 
umpires in all disputes is flattered. But this weapon will 
snap short, unfaithful to the hand that employs it. ’ The 
assembly keep a school lyhere, systematically, and with un- 
remitting perseverance, they teach principles, and form 
regulations, destructive to all spirit of subordination, civil and 
30 military— and then they expect that they shall hold in 
obedience an anarchic people by an anarchic aimy ! 

The municipal army, which, accordirfg to their new 
policy, is to balance this national army, if considered in 
itself only, is of a constitution much more simple, and in 
every respect less exceptionable. It is a mere democratic 
body, unconnected with the crown or the kingdom ; armed, 
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and trained, and officered at the pleasure of the districts to 
which the corps severally belong ; and the personal service 
of the individuals who compose it, or the fine in lieu^<<^f 
personal service, are directed by the same authority.* 
Nothing is more uniform. If, however, considered in any 
relation to the crown, to the national assembly, to the public 
tribunals, or to the other, army, or considered in a view to 
any coherence or connection between its parts, it seems a 
monster, and can hardly fail to terminate its perplexed 
movements in some great national calamity. It is a worse 10 
preservative of a general constitution, than the systasis of 
Crete, or the confederation of Poland, or any other ill- 
devised corrective which has yet been imagined, in the 
necessities produced by an ill-constructed system of 
government. 

Having concluded my few remarks on the constitution of 
the supreme power, the executive, the judicature, the military, 
and on the reciprocal relation of all these establishments, I 
shall say something of the ability shewed by your legislators 
with regard to the revenue. 20 

In their proceedings relative to this object, if possible, 
still fewer traces appear of political judgment or financial 
resource. When the states met, it seemed to be the great 
object to improve the system of revenue, to enlarge its con- 
nection, to cleanse it of oppression and vexation, and to es- 
tablish it on the most solid footing. ^ Great were the expec- 
tations entertained on that head throughout Europe. It wais 
by this grand arrangement that France was to stand or fall ; 
and this became, (in my opinion, very properly,) the test by 
which the skill and patriotism of those who ruled in that 3C 

* I see by M. Keeker’s account, that the national guards of Paris 
have received, over and above the money levied within their own city, 
about £145,000 sterling out of the public treasure. Whether this be an 
actual payment for the nine months of their existence, or an estimate 
of their yearly charge, I do not clearly perceive. It is of no great 
importance, as certainly they may take whatever they please. 



assembly would be tried. The revenue of the state is the 
state. In effect all depends upon it, whether for support 
«li^for reformation. The dignity of every occupation wholly 
depends upon the quantity and the kind or virtue that may 
be exerted in it. As all great qualities of the mind which 
operate in public, and are not merely suffering and passive, 
require force for their display, I^had almost said for their 
unequivocal existence, the revenue, which is the spring of all 
power, becomes in its administration the sphere of every active 
10 virtue. Public virtue, being of a nature magnificent and 
splendid, instituted for great things, and conversant about 
great concerns, requires abundant scope and room, and 
cannot spread and grow under confinement, and in circum- 
stances straitened, narrow, and sordid. Through the revenue 
alone the body politic can act in its true genius and char- 
acter, and therefore it will display just as much of its 
collective virtue, and as much of that virtue which may 
characterise those who move it, and are, as it were, its life 
and guiding principle, as it is possessed of a just revenue. 
20 Por fi'om hence, not only magnanimity, and liberality, and 
beneficence, and fortitude, and providence, and the tutelary 
protection of all good arts, derive their food, and the growth 
of their organs, but continence, and self-denial, and labour, 
and vigilance, and frugality, and whatever else there is in 
which the mind shews itself above the appetite, are .no where 
moi'e in. their proper element than in the provision and dis- 
tribution of the public wealth. It is therefore not without 
reason that the science of speculative and practical finance, 
which must take to its aid so many auxiliary branches of 
50 knowledge, stands high in the estimation not only of the 
ordinary sort, but of the wisest and best men ; and as this 
. science has grown with the progress^ of its object, the 
f^rosperity and improvement of nations has generally ' in- 
^keased with the increase of their revenues ; and they will 
continue to grow and fiouvish, as long as the balance 
what is left to strengthen the efforts of individuals, 
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and what is collected for the common efforts of the state, 
bear to each other a due reciprocal proportion, and are kept 
in a close correspondence and communication. And p^- 
haps it may be %wing to the greatness of revenues, anclto 
the iii'gency of state necessities, that old abuses in the con- 
stitution of finances are discovered, and their true nature and 
rational theory comes to be more perfectly understood ; in- 
somuch that a smaller revenue might have been more dis- 
tressing in one period than a far greater is found to be in 
another ; the proportionate wealth even remaining the same. 1 0 
In this state of things, the French assembly found something 
in their revenues to preserve, to secure, and wisely to 
administer, as well as to abrogate and alter. Though their 
proud assumption might justify the severest tests, yet in 
tr}fing their abilities on their financial proceedings, I would 
only consider what is the plain obvious duty of a common 
finance minister, and try them upon that, and not upon 
models of ideal perfection. 

The objects of a financier are, then, to secure an ample 
revenue ; to impose it with judgment and equality ; to 20 
employ it economically ; and when necessity obliges him to 
make use of credit, to secure its foimdations in that instance, 
and for ever, by the clearness and candour of his proceed- 
ings, the exactness of his calculations, and the solidity of his 
funds. On these heads we may take a short and distinct 
view of the merits and abilities of those in the national 
assembly, who have taken to themselves the management of 
this arduous concern. Far from any ’increase of revenue in 
their hands, I find, by a report of M. Vernier, from the 
committee of finances, of the second of August iast, that the 30 
amount of the national revenue, as compared with its 
produce before the revolution, was diminished by the sum of ' 
two hundred millions, or eight millions sterling of the annual 
income— considerably more than one third of the whole ! 

If this be the result of great ability, never surely was 
ability displayed in a more distinguished manner, or with so 

n 
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powerful an effect. No common folly, no vulgar incapacity, 
no ordinary official negligence, even no official crime, no 
(^ruption, no peculation, hardly any direct hostility which 
we have seen in the modern world, could m so short a time 
have made so complete an overthrow of the finances, and 
•with them, of the strength, of a great kingdom.—C^cZo qui 
mstram rempuhlicain tantam amisistis tarn cito ? [ Tell me how 
it is that you, have so qidclcly brought that great state of yours 
to nothing 

10 The sophisters and declaimers, as soon as the assembly 
met, began with decrying the ancient constitution of the 
revenue in many of its most essential branches, such as the 
public monopoly of salt. They charged it, as truly as un- 
wisely, with being ill-contrived, oppressive, and partial. 
This representation they were not satisfied to make use of 
in speeches preliminary to some plan of reform ; they de- 
clared it in a solemn resolution or public sentence, as it 
were judicially, passed upon it ; and this they dispersed 
throughout the nation. At the time they passed the decree, 

20 •^uth the same gravity they ordered this same absurd, op- 
pressive, and partial tax to be paid, until they could find a 
revenue to replace it. The consequence was inevitable. 
The provinces which had been always exempted from this 
salt monopoly, some of whom were charged with other con- 
tributions, perhaps equivalent, were totally disinclined to 
bear any part of the burthen, wffiich by an equal distribution 
was to redeem the others. As to the assembly, occupied as 
it was with the declaration and violation of the rights of 
men, and with their arrangements for general confusion, it 

SO had neither leisure nor capacity to contrive, nor authority to 
enforce any plan of any kind relative to the replacing the 
tax or equalizing it, or compensating the provinces, or for 
conducting their minds to any scheme of accommodation 
with the other districts which were to be relieved. 

The people of the salt provinces, impatient under taxes 
damned by the authority which had directed their payment, 
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very soon found their patience exhausted. They thought 
themselves as skilful in demolishing as the assembly could 
be. They relieved themselves by throwing off the wherfS 
burthen. Animated by this example, each district, or part • 
of a district, judging of its own grievance by its own feeling, 
and of its remedy by its own opinion, did as it pleased with 
other taxes. 

We are next to see how they have conducted themselves 
in contriving equal impositions, proportioned to the means 
of the citizens, and the least likely to lean heavy on the 10 
active capital employed in the generation of that private 
wealth, from whence the public fortune must be derived. 

By suffering the several districts, and several of the indivi- 
duals in each district, to judge of what part of the old 
revenue they might withhold, instead of better principles of 
equality, a new inequality was introduced of the most 
oppressive kind. Payments were regulated by dispositions. 
The parts of the kingdom which were the most submissive, 
the most orderly, or the most affectionate to the common- 
wealth, bore the whole burthen of the state. Nothing turns 20 
out to be so oppressive and unjust as a feeble government. 

To fill up all the deficiencies in the old impositions, and the 
new deficiencies of every kind which were to be expected, 
what remained to a state without authority ? The national 
assembly called for a voluntary benevolence ; for a fourth 
part of the income of all the citizens, to be estimated on the 
honour of those who were to pay. ^They obtained some- 
thing more than could be rationally calculated, but what was 
far indeed from answerable to their real necessities, and 
much less to their fond expectations. Rational people could 30 
have hoped for little from this their tax in the disguise of a 
benevolence ; a tax, •weak, ineffective, and unequal ; a tax by 
which luxury, avarice, and sel6shness were screened, and 
the load thrown upon productive capital, upon integrity, 
generosity, and public spirit — a tax of regulation upon 
virtue. At length the mask is thrown off, and they are now 
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trying means (’with little success) of exacting their benevo- 
lence by force. 

%Jhis benevolence, the ricketty offspring^of weakness, was 
to be supported by another resource, the twin brother of the 
same prolific imbecility. The patriotic donations were to 
make good the failure of the patriotic contribution. John 
Doe was to become security for Richard Roe. By this 
scheme they took things of much price from the giver, com- 
paratively of small value to the receiver ; they ruined several 
10 trades ; they pillaged the crovm of its ornaments, the 
churches of their plate, and the people of their personal 
decorations. The invention of these juvenile pretenders to 
liberty, was in reality nothing more than a servile imitation 
of one of the poorest resources of doting despotism. They 
took an old huge fidl-bottomed peri'wig out of the wardrobe 
of the antiquated frippery of Louis XFV., to cover the pre- 
mature baldness of the national assembly. They produced 
this old-fashioned formal folly, though it had been so abund- 
antly exposed in the Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon, if 
20 to reasonable men it had wanted any arguments to display 
its mischief and insufficiency. A device of the same kind 
was tried in my memory by Louis XY., but it answered at 
no time. However, the necessities of ruinous wars were 
some excuse for desperate projects. The deliberations of 
calamity are rarely wise. But here was a season for disposi- 
tion and pro'vidence. It was in a time of profound peace, 
then enjoyed for five^ years, and promising a much longer 
continuance, that they had recourse to this desperate trifling. 
They were sure to lose more reputation by sporting, in their 
30 serious situation, with these toys and playthings of finance, 
which have filled half their journals, than could possibly 
be compensated by the poor temporary supply which they 
afforded. It seemed as if those who adopted such projects 
were wholly ignorant of their circumstances, or wholly un- 
equal to their necessities. Whatever virtue may be in these 
devices, it is obvious that neither the patriotic gifts, nor the 
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patriotic contribution, can ever be resorted to again. The 
resources of public folly are soon exhausted. The whole 
indeed of their scheme of revenue is to make, by any artifi^ 
an appearance of a full reservoir for the hour, whilst at the 
same time they cut off the springs and living formtains of 
perennial supply. The account not' long since furnished by 
Mr. Necker was meant, without question, to be favourable. 

He gives a flattering view of the means of getting through 
the year ; but he expresses, as it is natural he should, some 
apprehension for that which was to succeed. On this last 10 
prognostic, instead of entering into the grounds of this ap- 
prehension, in order, by a proper foresight, to prevent the 
prognosticated evil, Mr. Necker receives a sort of friendly 
reprimand from the president of the assembly. 

As. to their other schemes of taxation, it is impossible to 
say any thing of them with certainty ; because they have 
not yet had their operation ; but nobody is so sanguine as to 
imagine they will fill up any perceptible part of the wide 
gaping breach which their incapacity has made in their 
revenues. At present the state of their treasury sinks every 20 
day more and more in cash, and swells more and more in 
fictitious representation. When so little within or without 
is now found but paper, the representative not of opulence 
but of want, the creature not of credit but of power, they 
imagine that our flourishing state in England is owing to 
tliat bank-paper, and not the bank-paper to the flourishing 
condition of our commerce, to the solh^ity of our credit, and to 
the total exclusion of all idea of power from any part of the 
tmnsaction. They forget that, in England, not one shilling 
of paper-money of any description is received but of choice ; 30 
that the whole has had its origin in cash actually deposited ; 
and that it is conirertible, at pleasure, in an instant, and 
without the smallest loss, into cash again. Our paper is 
of value in commerce, because in law it is of none. It is 
powerful on Change, because in Westminster-haH it is im- 
potent. In payment of a debt of twenty shillings, a creditor 
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may refuse all tlie paper of the bank of England. Nor is 
there amongst us a single public security, of any quality or 
i^ture whatsoever, that is enforced by authority. In fact it 
might be easily shewn, that our paper wealth, instead of 
lessening the real coin, has a tendency to increase it ; instead 
of being a substitute for money, it only facilitates its entry, 
its exit, and its circulation ; that it is the symbol of pro- 
sperity, and not the badge of distress. Never was a scarcity 
■ of cash, and an exuberance of paper, a subject of complaint in 
10 this nation. 

Well ! But a lessening of prodigal expenses, and the 
economy which has been introduced by the virtuous and 
sapient assembly, makes amends for the losses sustained 
in the receipt of revenue. In this at least they have fulfilled 
the duty of a financier. — Have those, who say so, looked 
lat the expenses of the national assembly itself ? of the 
municipalities ? of the city of Paris ? of the increased pay 
of the two armies ? of the new f^olice ? of the new judica- 
tures '? Have they even carefullv compared the present 
2 Q pension-list with the former? Thesk politicians have been 
^cruel, not economical. Comparing expenses of the 
/former prodigal government, and its Illation to the then 
revenues, with the expenses of this new^^tem as opposed 
to the state of its new treasury, I believe tu,^resent will be 
found beyond all comparison more chargeablel^ 

* The reader will observe, that I have but lightly touched (my plan 
demanded nothing more) on the condition of the Freiich finances, as 
connected -with the demands upon them. If I had intended to do 
otherwise, the materials in my hands for such a task aremot altogether 
perfect. On this subject I refer the reader to M. de CalOnne’s work ; 
and the tremendous display that he has made of the havock, and 
devastation in the public estate, and in all the affairs of France, caused 
by the presumptuous good intentions of ignorance and incapacity. 
Such effects those causes will always produce. Looking over that 
account with a pretty strict eye, and, with perhaps too much rigour, 
deducting every thing which may be placed to the account of a financier 
out of place, who might be supposed by his enemies desirous of making 
the most of his cause, I believe it will be found, that a more salutary 
lesson of caution against the daring spirit of innovators than what 
has been supplied at the expense of France, never was at any time 
furnished to mankind. 
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It remains only to consider the proofs of financial ability 
furnished by the present French managers when they are 
to raise supplies on credit. Here I am a little at a sta^; 
for credit, propei^y speaking, they have none. The credit of 
the ancient government was not indeed the best ; but they 
could always, on some terms, command money, not only 
at home, but from most of the countries of Europe where 
a surplus capital was accumulated ; and the credit of that 
government was improving daily. The establishment of a • 
system of liberty would of course be supposed to give it 10 
new strength ; and so it would actually have done, if a 
system of liberty had been established. "What offei's has 
their government of pretended liberty had from Holland, 
from Hamburgh, from Switzerland, from Genoa, from 
England, for a dealing in their paper ? Why should these 
nations of commerce and economy enter into any pecuniary 
dealings with a people who attempt to reverse the very 
nature of things ; amongst whom they see the debtor pre- 
scribing, at the point of the bayonet, the medium of his 
solvency to the creditor ; discharging one of his engage- 20 
ments wdth another ; turning his very penury into his 
resource ; and paying his interest with his rags ? 

Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence of church 
plunder, has induced these philosophers to overlook all care 
of the public estate, just as the dream of the philosopher’s 
stone induces dupes, under the more plausible delusion 
of the hermetic art, to neglect all rational means of im- 
proving their fortunes. With these philosophic financiers, 
this universal medicine made of church mummy is to cure 
all the evils of the state. These gentlemen perhaps do 30 
not believe a great deal in the miracles of piety ; but it 
cannot be questioned that they have an undoubting faith in 
the prodigies of sacrilege. Is there a debt which presses 
them ? — Issue assignats. Are compensations to be made, 
or a maintenance decreed to those whom they have robbed 
of their freehold in their office, or expelled from their 
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profession ? — Assignats. Is a fleet to be fitted out ? — ^5- 
signats. If sixteen millions sterling of these asdgnats^ forced 
^ the people, leave the vrants of the stat^ as urgent as ever 
— issue, says one, thirty millions sterling of assignats — 
says another, issue fourscore millions more of assignats. 
The only difference among their financial factions is on 
the greater or the lesser quantity of assignats to be imposed 
on the public sufferance. They are all professors of «5" 
signats. Even those, whose natural good sense and know- 
10 ledge of commerce, not obliterated by philosophy, furnish 
decisive arguments against this delusion, conclude their 
arguments, by proposing the emission of assignats.^ I sup- 
pose they must talk of assignats, as no other language would 
be understood. All experience of their inefficacy does not 
in the least discourage them. Are the old assignats de- 
preciated at market ? What is the remedy ? — Issue new 
assignats. -^Mais si maladia, opiniatria, non vult se garire, 
quid illi facei'e ? — Assignare ; postea assignare ; e’nsuita as- 
sighWLre: \But if the disease obstinately refuses to he cured, what 
20 25 to he done? Issue assignats: again issue amgnats: yet 
again issue assignats?\ The word is a trifle altered. The 
Latin of your present doctors may be better than that of 
your old comedy ; their wisdom, and the variety of their 
resources, are the same. They have not more notes in 
^ their song than the cuckoo ; though, far from the softness 
of that harbinger of sunomer and plenty, their voice is as 
harsh and as ominous^ as that of the raven. 

Who but the most desperate adventurers in philosophy 
and' finance could at all have thought of destroying the 
30 settled revenue of the state, the sole security for the public 
credit, in the hope of rebuilding it with the materials of 
confiscated property ? If, however, an ^ excessive zeal for 
the state should have led a pious and venerable prelate, 
by anticipation a father of the church,* to pillage his own 
order, and, for the good of the church and people, to 
* La Bruydre of Bossuet. 
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take upon himseK the place of grand financier of confis- 
cation, and comptroUer-general of sacrilege, he and his 
coadjutors were, ^n my opinion, boiind to shew, by th^. 
subsequent conduct, that they knew something of the office 
they assumed. When they had resolved to appropriate to 
the Fisc a certain portion of the landed property of their 
conquered country, it was their business to render their 
bank a real fund of credit, as far as such a bank was 
capable of becoming so. 

T o establish a current circulating credit upon any Land-bank, 1 0 
under any circumstances whatsoever, has hitherto proved diffi- 
cult at the very least. The attempt has commonly ended in 
bankruptcy. But when the assembly were led, through a 
contempt of moral, to a defiance of economical principles, it 
might at least have been expected that nothing would be 
omitted on their part to lessen this difficulty, to prevent any 
aggravation of this bankruptcy. It might be expected that 
to render your Land-bank tolerable, every means would be 
adopted that could display openness and candour in the state- 
ment of the security ; every thing which could aid the re- 20 
CO very of the demand. To take things in their most favourable 
point of \dew, your condition was that of a man of a large 
landed estate, which he wished to dispose of for the discharge 
of a debt, and the supply of certain services. Not being able 
instantly to sell, you wished to mortgage. What would a 
man of fair intentions, and a commonly cleai’ understanding, 
do in such circumstances ? Ought h§ not first to ascertain 
the gross value of the estate ; the charges of its management 
and disposition ; the encumbrances, perpetual and temporary, 
of all kinds, that affect it ; then, striking a net surplus, to 30 
calculate the just value of the security ? When that surplus, 
the only security to^he creditor, had been clearly ascertained, 
and properly vested in the hands of trustees ; then he would 
indicate the parcels to be sold, and the time, and conditions 
of sale ; after this, he would admit the public creditor, ^ if he 
chose it, to subscribe his stock into this new fund ; or he 
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might receive proposals for an asngnat from those who would 
advance money to purchase this species of security. 

^g^his would be to proceed like men of business, methodically 
and rationally ; and on the only principles^ of public and pri- 
vate credit that have an existence. The dealer would then 
know exactly what he purchased ; and the only doubt which 
could hang upon his mind would be, the dread of the resump- 
tion of the spoil, which one day might be made (perhaps with 
an addition of punishment) from the sacrilegious gripe of 
10 those execrable wretches who could become purchasers at the 
auction of their innocent feUow-citizens. 

An open and exact statement of the clear value of the pro- 
perty, and of the time, the circumstances, and the place of 
sale, were all necessary, to efface as much as possible the 
stigma that has hitherto been branded on every kind of Land- 
bank. It became necessary on another principle, that is, on 
account of a pledge of faith previously given on that subject, 
that their future fidelity in a slippery concern might be estab- 
lished by their adherence to their first engagement. When 
20 they had finally determined on a state resource from church 
booty, they came, on the 14th of April 1790, to a solemn re- 
solution on the subject ; and pledged themselves to their 
country, ‘that in the statement of the public charges for each 
year there should be brought to account a sum sufficient for 
defraying the expenses of the R.C.A. religion, the support of 
the ministers at the altars, the relief of the poor, the pensions 
to the ecclesiastics, secular as well as regular, of the one and 
of the other sex, m order that the estates and goods which are 
at the disposal of the natimi may he disengaged of all charges^ 
30 and employed hy the representatives^ oi' the legislative body, to 
the great and most pressing eodgencies of the state.^ They 
further engaged, on the same day, that tjie sum necessary for 
the year 1791 should be forthwith determined. 

In this resolution they admit it their duty to show distinctly 
the expense of the above objects, which, by other resolutions, 
they had before engaged should be first in the order of pro- 
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vision. They admit that they ought to shew the estate clear 
and disengaged of all charges, and that they should shew it 
immediately. Have they done this immediately, or at 
time ? Have they ever furnished a rent-roll of the immove- 
able estates, or given in an inventory of the moveable effects 
which they confiscate to their assignats ? In what manner 
they can fulfil their engagements of holding out to public 
service ^ an estate disengaged of all charges,’ without authen- 
ticating the value of the estate, or the qiiantum [amount] of 
the charges, I leave it to their English admirers to explain. 10 
Instantly upon this assurance, and previously to any one step 
towards making it good, they issue, on the credit of so hand- 
some a declaration, sixteen millions sterling of their paper. 
This was manly. "Who, after this masterly stroke, can doubt 
of their abilities in finance ? — But then, before any other 
emission of these financial indulgences^ they took care at least 
to make good their original promise! — If such estimate, 
either of the value of the estate or the amount of the inciuu- 
brances, has been made, it has escaped me. I never heard 
of it. 20 

At length they have spoken out, and they have made a full 
discovery of their abominable fraud, in holding out the church 
lands as a security for any debts or any service w^hatsoever. 
They rob only to enable them to cheat ; but in a very short 
time they defeat the ends both of the robbery and the fraud, 
by making out accounts for other purposes, which blow up 
their whole apparatus of force and of deception. I am obliged 
to M, de Calonne for his reference to the document which 
proves this extraordinar}^ fact : it had, by some means, 
escaped me. Indeed it was not necessary' to make out my 30 
assertion as to the breach of faith on the declaration of the 
14th of April 1790.^ By a i-eport of their Committee it now 
appears, that the charge of keeping up the reduced ecclesias- 
tical establishments, and other expenses attendant on religion, 
and maintaining the religious of both sexes, retained or pen- 
sioned, and the other c-oncomitant expenses of the same nature, 
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which they have brought upon themselves by this convulsion 
in property, exceeds the income of the estates acquired by it 
mthe enormous sum of two millions ster^ng aimually ; be- 
sides a debt of seven- millions and upwards. These are the 
calculating powers of imposture ! This is the finance of 
philosophy ! This is the result of all the delusions held out 
to engage -a miserable people in rebellion, miirder, and 
sacrilege, and to make them prompt and zealous instruments 
in the ruin of their country ! Never did a state, in any case, 
10 enrich itself by the confiscations of the citizens. This new 
experiment has succeeded like all the rest. Every honest 
mind, every true lover of liberty and humanity must rejoice 
to find that injustice is not always good policy, nor rapine 
the high road to riches. I subjoin with pleasure, in a note, 
the able and spirited observations of M. de Calonne on this 
subject.* 

* * Ce n’est point ^ Tassemblee enti^re que je m’adresse ici ; je ne 
parle qu’d ceux qui I’^garent, en lui ca chant sous des gazes s^duisantes 
le but ou ils I’entrainent. C’est a eux que je dis : Yotre objet, vous 
n’en disconviendrez pas, c’est d’oter tout espoir au clerg^, & de con- 
sommer sa mine ; c’est-la, en ne vous soupQonnant d’aucune combin- 
aison de cupidite, d’aucun regard sur le jeu des effets publics^ c’est-li 
ce qu’on doit croire que vous avez en vue dans la terrible operation que 
vous proposez ; c’est ce qui doit en etre le fruit Mais le peuple que 
vous y interessez, quel avantage peut-il y trouver ? En vous servant 
sans cosse de lui, que faites vous pour lui ? Rien, absolument rien ; &, 
au contraire, vous faites ce qui ne conduit qu’^ I’accabler de nouvelles 
chaises. Yous avez rejete, a son pr6judice, une off re de 400 millions, 
dont I’acceptation pouvoit devenir un moyen de soulagement en sa 
faveur; &icette ressource, aussi profitable que 14gitime, vous avez 
substitu4 une injustice ruineuse, qui, de votre proj^re aveu, charge le 
tr4sor public, & par cons^uent le peuple, d’un surcroit de depense 
annuelle de 50 millions au moins, & d’un remboursement de 150 
millions. 

‘ Malhenreux peuple ! voila ce que vous vaut en dernier r^sultat 
I’expropriation de I’Eglise, & la durete des decrets taxateurs dix traite- 
ment des ministres d’une religion bieufaisante ; & desormais ils seront 
^ yotre charge : leurs charit4s soulageoient les pauvres ; & vous allez 
Itre imposes pour subvenir a leur entretien !’ — Zic VEtat de la France^ p. 
81. See also p, 92, and the following pages. [I am not here addressing 
myself to the whole assembly*. I am speaking only to those who mislead 
it by concealing from it, by specious glosses, the goal to which they are 
dragging it. To these men I say— Your object, you will not deny it, is 
to deprive the clergy of all hope and to complete their ruin. ^Ylthout 
suspecting you of being influenced by cupidity, or of having the gam- 
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In order to persuade jihe world of the bottomless resource 
of ecclesiastical confiscation, the assembly have proceeded 
to other confiscations of estates in offices, which could 
be done with any common colour without being compensated_ 
out of this grand confiscation of landed property. They 
have thrown upon this fund, which was to shew a surplus, 
disengaged of all charges, a new charge ,* namely, the com- 
pensation to the whole body of the disbanded judicature ; 
and of all suppressed offices and estates ; a charge which I 
cannot ascertain, but which unquestionably amounts to many 10 
French millions. Another of the new charges, is an annuity 
of foul’ hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling, to be 
paid (if they choose to keep faith) by daily payments, for the 
interest of the first assignats. Have they ever given them- 
selves the trouble to state fairly the expense of the manage- 
ment of the church lands in the hands of the municipalities, 
to whose care, skill, and diligence, and that of their legion 
of unknown under-agents, they have chosen to commit the 
charge of the forfeited estates, and the consequence of 
which had been so ably pointed out by the bishop of 20 
Nancy ? 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on these obvious heads of 
incumbrance. Have they made out any clear state of the 

bling in public property in view, one must believe that that is what you 
contemplate iniihe terrible operation which you propose, and that that 
is to be the fruit of it. But what advantage can the people, whom you 
are interesting in it, derive from it ? What are you doing for the 
people of whom you are constantly makingrfise? Nothing: absolutely 
nothing. On the contrary, everything that you do tends to burden 
them with new charges. You have injured them by refusing an offer 
of 4,000,000, the acceptance of which might have been a means of re- 
lieving them : and in place of this resource, which was as profitable as 
it was legitimate, you have substituted a ruinous injustice, which, by 
your own confession, burdens the public treasury, and consequently 
the people, with an increased expenditure of 50,(){X),000 at least, and 
with a rei^ayment of loO, 000,000. 

Unhappy people ! See what you gain after all by depriving the 
church of its property, and by the harshness of the taxes levied for the 
payment of the priests of a beneficent religion. Henceforth you vpill 
have to support them. Their charities used to relieve the poor : and 
you axe to 1^ taxed to provide for their maintenance.] 
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grand incumbrance of all, I mean the "whole of the general 
and municipal establishments of all sorts, and compared it 
the regular income by revenue ? Eyery deficiency in 
these becomes a charge on the confiscated estate, before the 
creditor can plant his cabbages on an acre of church pro- 
perty. There is no other prop than this confiscation to 
keep the whole state from tumbling to the ground. In this 
situation they have purposely covered all that they ought in- 
dustriously to have cleared, with a thick fog ; and then, 
10 blindfold themselves, like bulls that shut their eyes when they 
push, they drive, by the point of the bayonets, their slaves, 
blindfolded indeed no worse than their lords, to take their 
fictions for currencies, and to swallow down paper pills by 
thirty-four millions sterling at a dose. Then they proudly 
lay in their claim to a future credit, on failure of all their 
past engagements, and at a time when (if in such a matter 
any thing can be clear) it is clear that the surplus estates 
will never answer even the first of their mortgages, I mean 
that of the four hundred million (or sixteen millions sterling) 
20 of assignats. In all this procedure I can discern neither the 
solid sense of plain dealing, nor the subtle dexterity of in- 
genious fraud. The objections within the assembly to pull- 
ing up the flood -gates for this inundation of fraud, are un- 
answered ; but they are thoroughly refuted by an hundi'ed 
thousand financiers in the street. These are the numbers 
by which the metaphysic arithmeticians compute. These 
are the grand calculatjpns on which a philosophical public 
credit is founded in France. They cannot raise supplies ; 
but they can raise mobs. Let them rejoice in the applauses 
30 of the club at Dundee, for their wisdom and patriotism in 
having thus applied the plunder of the citizens to the service 
of the state. I hear of no address upon this subject from 
the directors of the Bank of England ; though their appro- 
bation would be of a little more weight in the scale of credit 
than that of the club at Dundee. But, to do justice to the 
club, I believe the gentlemen who compose it to be wiser 
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than they appear ; that they will be less liberal of their 
money than of their addresses ; and that they would not 
give a dog’s-ear of their most rumpled and ragged Sco^ 
paper for twenty of your fairest assignats. 

Early in this year the assembly issued paper to the amount 
of sixteen millions sterling. What must have been the state 
into which the assembly has brought your affairs, that the 
relief afforded by so vast a supply has been hardly 
perceptible ? This paper also felt an almost immediate 
depreciation of five per cent,, w^hich in little time came to 10 
about seven. Tlie effect of these assignats on the receipt of 
the revenue is remarkable. Mr. Necker found that the col- 
lectors of the revenue, who received in coin, paid the treasury 
in assignats. The collectors made seven per cent, by thus re- 
ceiving in money, and accounting in depreciated paper. It was 
not very difficult to foresee that this must be inevitable. It was, 
however, not the less embarrassing. Mr. Necker w^as obliged 
(I believe, for a considerable part, in the market of London) 
to buy gold and silver for the mint, which amounted to 
about twelve thousand pounds above the value of the com- 20 
modity gained. The minister was of opinion, that what- 
ever their secret nutritive virtue might be, the state could 
not live upon assignats alone ; that some real silver was 
necessary, particularly for the satisfaction of those, who 
having iron in their hands, were not likely to distinguish 
themselves for patience, when they should perceive that 
whilst an increase of pay was held out to them in real 
money, it was again to be fraudently drawn back by de- 
preciated paper. The minister, in this very natural distress, 
applied to the assembly, that they should order the collectors 30 
to pay in specie what in specie they had received. It could 
not escape him, that jf the treasury paid three per cent, for tbe 
use of a currency, which should be returned seven per cent, 
worse than the minister issued it, such a dealing could not 
very greatly tend to enrich the public. The assembly took 
no notice of his recommendation. They were in this 
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dilemma ; if they continued to receive the assignats, each 
must become an alien to their treasury : if the treasury 
should refuse those paper amidets, or should discountenance 
tern in any degree, they must destroy uhe credit of their 
sole resource. They seem then to have made their option ; 
and to have given some sort of credit to their paper by 
taking it themselves ; at the same time in their speeches 
they made a sort of swaggering declaration, something, I 
rather think, above legislative competence ; that is, that 
10 there is no difference in value between metallic money and 
their assignats. This 'was a good stout proof article of 
faith, pronounced under an anathema, by the venerable 
fathers of this philosophic synod. Gredat \let him helieve] who 
will — certainly not Judceits Apella, 

A noble indignation rises in the minds of your popular 
leaders, on hearing the magic lanthorn in their shew of 
finance compared to the fraudulent exhibitions of Mr. Law. 
They cannot bear to hear the sands of his Mississippi com- 
pared with the rock of the church, on which they build their 
20 system. Pray let them suppress this glorious spirit, until 
they shew to the world what piece of solid ground there is 
for their assignats^ which they have not pre-occupied by 
other charges. They do injustice to that great, mother 
fraud, to compare it with their degenerate imitation. It is 
not true, that Law built solely on a speculation concerning 
the Mississippi. He added the East India trade ; he added 
the African trade ; he added the farms of all the farmed 
revenue of France. i\il these together unquestionably could 
not support the structure which the public enthusiasm, not 
30 he, chose to build upon these bases. But these were, how- 
ever, in comparison, generous delusions. They supposed, 
and they aimed at, an increase of the commerce of France. 
They opened to it the whole range of the two hemispheres. 
They did not think of feeding France from its own sub- 
stance. A grand imagination found in this flight of com- 
merce something to captivate. It was wherewithal to dazzle 
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the eye of an eagle. It was not made to entice the smell of 
a mole, nuzzling and burying himself in his mother earth, as 
yours is. Men were not then quite shrunk from their natu^ 
dimensions by a ^degrading and sordid philosophy, arid 
fitted for low and vulgar deceptions. Above all remember, 
that in imposing on the imagination, the then managers of 
the system made a compliment to the freedom of men. In 
their fraud there was no mixture of force. This was reserved 
to our time, to quench the little glimmerings of reason 
which might break in upon the solid darkness of this 10 
enlightened age. 

On recollection, I have said nothing of a scheme of finance 
which may be urged in favour of the abilities of these gentle- 
men, and which has been introduced with great pomp, though 
not yet finally adopted in the national assembly. It comes 
with something solid in aid of the credit of the paper circula- 
tion ; and much has been said of its utility and its elegance. 

I mean the ]:)roject for coining into money the bells of the 
suppressed churches. This is their alchymy. There are some 
follies which baffie argument ; which go beyond ridicule ; and 20 
which excite no feeling in us but disgust ; and therefore I 
say no more upon it. 

It is as little worth remarking any farther upon all their 
drawing and re-drawing, on their circulation for putting off 
the evil day, on the play between the treasury and the Cais&e 
dl Esmnpte^ and on all these old exploded contrivances of mer- 
cantile f mud, now exalted into pohcy of state. The revenue will 
not be trifled with. The prattling about the rights of men 
will not be accepted in payment for a biscuit or a pound of 
gunpowder. Here then the metaphysicians descend from 30 
their airy speculations, and faithfully follow examples. What 
examples ? the examj^les of bankrupts. But, defeated, baffled, 
disgraced, when their breath, their strength, their inventions, 
their fancies desert them, their confidence still maintains its 
ground. In the manifest failure of their abilities they take 
credit for their benevolence. When the revenue disappears 

s 
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in their hands, they have the presumption, in some of their 
late proceedings, to value themsehes on the relief given to the 
gf^le. They did not relieve the people If they enter- 
tained such intentions, why did they order the obnoxious 
taxes to be paid ? The people relieved themselves in spite of 
the assembly. 

But waiving all discussion on the parties who may claim the 
merit of this fallacious relief, has there been, in effect, any 
relief to the people, in any form? Mr. Bailly, one of the 
10 grand agents of paper circulation, lets you into the nature of 
this relief. His speech to the National Assembly contained 
an high and laboured panegyric on the inhabitants of Paris 
for the constancy and unbroken resolution with which they 
have borne their distress and misery. A fine picture of public 
felicity ! What ! great courage and unconquerable firmness 
of mind to endure benefits, and sustain redress ? One would 
think from the speech of this learned Lord Mayor, that the 
Parisians, for this twelvemonth past, had been suffering the 
straits of some dreadful blockade ; that Henry the Fourth 
20 had been stopping up the avenues to their supply, and Sully 
thundering with his ordnance at the gates of Paris ; when in 
reality they are besieged by no other enemies than their own 
madness and folly, their own credulity and perverseness. 
But Mr. Bailly will sooner thaw the eternal ice of his atlantic 
regions, than restore the central heat to Paris, whilst it re- 
mains ^ smitten with the cold, dry, petrifick mace ’ of a false 
and unfeeling philoso^y. Some time after this speech, that 
is, on the thirteenth of last August, the same magistrate, 
giving an account of his government at the bar of the same 
30 assembly, expresses himself as follows : ‘ In the month of 
July 1789,’ (the period of everlasting commemoration) ‘the 
finances of the city of Paris were yet in good order ; the ex- 
penditure was counterbalanced by the receipt, and she had 
at that time a million (forty thousand pounds sterling) in 
bank. The expenses which she has been constrained to incur 
&vh$eqmtLt to the revolutiony amount to 2,500,000 livres. From 
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these expenses, and the great falling off in the product of the 
free gifts^ not only a momentary, hut a total want of mon^ 
has taken place.’ •Ihis is the Paris upon whose nourishment, 
in the course of the last year, such immense sums, di’awii 
from the vitals of all France, have been expended ! As long 
as Paris stands in the place of ancient Rome, so long she will 
be maintained by the subject provinces. It is an evil inevit- 
ably attendant on the dominion of sovereign democratic re- 
publics. As it happened in Rome, it may survive that 
republican domination which gave rise to it. In that case 10 
despotism itself must submit to the vices of popularity. 
Rome, under her emperors, united the evils of both systems ; 
and this unnatural combination was one great cause of her 
ruin. 

To tell the people that they are relieved by the dilapidation 
of their public estate, is a cruel and insolent imposition. 
Statesmen, before they valued themselves on the relief given 
to the people by the destruction of their revenue, ought first 
to have carefully attended to the solution of this problem : — 
Whether it be more advantageous to the people to pay 20 
considerably, and to gain in proportion ; or to gain little or 
nothing, and to be disburthened of all contribution ? My 
mind is made up to decide in favour of the first proposition. 
Experience is wdth me, and, I believe, the best opinions 
also. To keep a balance bet-ween the power of acquisition 
on the part of the subject, and the demands he is to answer 
on the part of the state, is a fundamer?tal part of the skill of 
a true politician. The means of acquisition are prior in 
time and in arrangement. Good order is the foundation 
of all good things. To be enabled to acquire, the people, 30 
without being servile must be tractable and obedient. 
The magistrate must have his reverence, the laws their 
authority. The body of the people must not find the 
principles of natural subordination, hy art rooted out of 
their minds. They must respect that property of which 
they cannot partake. They must laboxir to obtain what 
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by labour can be obtained ; and when ' they find, as they 
commonly do, the success disproportioned to the endeavour, 
t^y must be taught their _ consolation *ii the final pro- 
portions of eternal justice. Of this consolation, whoever 
deprives them, deadens their industry, and strikes at the 
root of all acquisition as of all conservation. He that does 
this is the cruel oppressor, the merciless enemy of the poor 
and wretched ; at the same time that by his wicked 
speculations he exposes the fruits of successful industry, 
10 and the accumulations of fortune, to the plunder of the 
negligent, the disappointed, and the unprosperous. 

Too many of the financiers by profession are apt to see 
nothing in revenue, but banks, and circulations, and 
annuities on lives, on tontines, and perpetual rents, and 
all the small wares of the shop. In a settled order of 
the state, these things are not to be slighted, nor is the 
skill in them to be held of trivial estimation. They are 
good, but then only good, when they assume the effects of 
that settled order, and are built upon it. But when men 
20 think that these beggarly contrivances may supply a re- 
source for the evils which result from breaking up the 
foundations of public order, and from causing or suffering 
the principles of property to be subverted, they will, in 
the ruin of their country, leave a melancholy and lasting 
monument of the effect of preposterous politics, and pre- 
sumptuous, short-sighted, narrow-minded wisdom. 

c 

The effects of the incapacity shewn by the popular 
leaders in all the great members of the commonwealth 
are to be covered with the ^ all-atoning name ’ of liberty. 
30 In some people I see great liberty indeed ; in many, if 
not in the most, an oppressive, degrading servitude. But 
what is liberty witWt wisdom, and without virtue ? It is 
- the greatest of all possible evils ; for it is folly, vice, and 
madness, without tuition or restraint. Those who know 
what virtuous liberty is, cannot bear to see it disgraced by 
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incapable heads, on account of their having liigh-sounding 
words in their mouths, Gi^and, swelling sentiments of 
liberty, I am sure I do not despise. They warm the heart ; 
they enlarge and* liberalise our minds ; they animate 
courage in a time of conflict. Old as I am, I read the fine 
mptures of Lucaii and Corneille with pleasure. Neither do 
I wholly condemn the little arts and devices of popularity. 
They facilitate the carr^nng of many points of moment ; 
they keep the people together ; they refresh the mind in its 
exertions ; and they diffuse occasional gaiety over the severe 10 
brow of moral freedom. Every politician ought to sacrifice 
to the graces ; and to join compliance with reason. But in 
such an undertaking as that in France, all these subsidiary 
sentiments and artifices are of little avail. To make a 
government requires no great prudence. Settle the seat of 
power ; teach obedience ; and the woi'k is done. To give free- 
dom is still more easy. It is not necessary to guide ; it only 
requires to let go the rein. But to form a free governmmt ; 
that is, to temper together these opposite elements of liberty 
and restmnt in one consistent work, requires much thought ; 20 
deep reflection ; a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind. 
This I do not find in those who take the lead in the national 
assembly. Perhaps they are not so miserably deficient as 
tliey appear. I rather believe it. It wmuld put them below 
the common level of human understanding. But when the 
leaders choose to make themselves bidders at an auction of 
popularity, their talents, in the construction of the state, 
will be of no service. They will becoTne flatterers instead of 
legislators ; the instruments, not the guides of the people. 

If any of them should happen to j^opose a scheme of 30 
liberty, soberly limited, and defined with proper qualifica- 
. tions, he will be immediately outbid by his competitors, who 
will produce sometfiing more splendidly popular. Suspicions 
will be raised of his fidehty to his cause. Moderation will 
be stigmatized as the virtue of cowards, and compromise as 
the prudence of traitors ; until, in hopes of preserving the 
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credit which may enable him to temper and moderate on 
some occasions, the popular leader is obliged to become 
active in propagating doctrines, and establishing powers, 
will afterwards defeat any sober purpose at which he 
ultimately might have aimed. 

But am I so unreasonable as to see nothing at all that 
deserves commendation in the indefatigable labours of this 
assembly ? I do not deny that among an infinite number of 
acts of violence and folly, some good may have been done. 
10 They who destroy every thing certainly will remove some 
• grievance. They who make every thing new, have a chance 
that they may establish something beneficial. To give them 
credit for what they have done in virtue of the authority 
they have usurped, or which can excuse them in the crimes 
by which that authority has been acquired, it must appear, 
that the same things could not have been accomplished with- 
out producing such a revolution. Most assuredly they might ; 
because almost every one of the regulations made by them, 
which is not very equivocal, was either in .the cession of the 
20 king, voluntarily made at the meeting of the states, or in the 
concurrent instructions to the orders. Some usages have 
been abolished on just grounds ; but they were such that if 
they had stood as they were to all eternity, they would little 
detract from the happiness and prosperity of any state. The 
improvements of the national assembly are superficial ; their 
errors, fundamental. 

Whatever they are, I wish my countrymen rather to re- 
commend to our neighbours the example of the British 
constitution, than to take models from them for the improve- 
30 ment of our own. In the former they have got an invaluable 
treasure. They are not, I think, without some causes of 
apprehension and complaint ; but these they do not owe to 
their constitution, but to their own conduct. I think our 
happy situation owing to our constitution ; but owing to the 
whole of it, and not to any part singly ; owing in a great 
measure to what we have left standing in our several reviews 
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and reformations, as well as to what we have altered or 
siiperadded. Onr people will find employment eiiongh for a 
truly patriotic, free, and independent spirit, in guarding what 
they possess, front violation. I would not exclude altera;??on 
neither ; but even when I changed, it should be to preserve. 

I should be led to my remedy by a great grievance. In 
what I did, I should follow the example of our ancestors. I 
would make the reparation as nearly as possible in the style 
of the building. A politic caution, a guarded circumspec- 
tion, a moral rather than a complexional timidity, were 10 
among the ruling principles of our forefathers in their most 
decided conduct. Not being illuminated with the light of 
which the gentlemen of France tell us they have got so 
abundant a share, they acted under a strong impression of 
the ignorance and fallibility of mankind. He that had made 
them thus fallible, rewarded them for having in their conduct 
attended to their nature. Let us imitate their caution, if we 
wish to deserve their fortune, or to retain their bequests. 

Let us add, if we please ; but let us preserve what they have 
left ; and, standing on the firm ground of the British con- 20 
stitution, let us be satisfied to admire rather than attempt to 
follow in their desperate flights the aeronauts of France. 

I have told you candidly my sentiments. I think they are 
not likely to alter yours. I do not know that they ought. 
You are young ; you cannot guide, but must follow the 
fortune of your country. But hereafter they may be of 
some use to you, in some future form which your common- 
wealth may take. In the present it San hardly remain ; but 
before its final settlement it may be obliged to pass, as one 
of our poets says, ‘ through great varieties of untried being, ^ 30 
and in all its transmigrations to be purified by fire and 
blood. 

I have little to rScommend my opinions, but long observa- 
tion and much impartiality. They come from one who has 
been no tool of power, no flatterer of greatness ; and who in 
his last acts does not wish to belie the tenour of his life. 
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They come from one, almost the whole of whose public ^ 
exertion has been a struggle for the liberty of others ; from 
one in whose breast no anger durable or vehement has ever 
kindled, but by what he considereci' as tyranny ; and 
who snatches from his share in the endeavours which are 
used by good men to discredit opulent oppression, the hours 
he has employed on your affairs ; and who in so doing per- 
suades himself he has not departed from his usual office. 
They come from one who desires honours, distinctions, and 
10 emoluments, but httle, and who expects them not at all ; 
who has no contempt for fame, and no fear of obloquy ; 
who shuns contention, though he will hazard an opinion : 
from. one who wishes to preserve consistency; but who 
would preserve consistency by varying his means to secure 
the unity of his end ; and, when the equipoise of the vessel 
in which he sails may be endangered by overloading it upon 
one side, is desirous of canying the small weight of his 
reasons to that which may preserve its equipoise. 



NOTES. 


Pp. 3 - 14 . A?i imignijicant little English cliih^ 'which was in 
the habit of 'meeting to celebrate the Anniversary of the Revolts- 
tiohi of 16SS, had forwarded a note of approval and sympathy 
to the French Assembly, which the Assembly had achioidedged. 
It was a disingenuous attempt to represent the opinion of a few 
obscure individuals in England as that of an important and 
weV-hiown society. man may value freedom and yet he 
vrr,dlJir>g to congratulate the French on having again become 
free. Freedom may he used for evil as well as for good, 
especially by a body like the French Assembly, which is really 
a tool in the hands of interested, agitators. Freedom is not 
a good thing, unless it is co'mpatible with social order. Lovers 
of -reasonable liberty should mahe it their business to dis- 
claim sympathy with the revolutionary propaganda of France, 
The address presented to the Assembly enwodied the principles 
of a sermon preached by Dr. PricL Religion ought not zfoj 
be made an instrument for stimulating^ political passion.! 
Religion should be free from the aiiimosity of politics : and\ 
political causes should not he made to suffer from, the political 
ignorance of the clergy. Dr. Price seems principally interested'^ 
in preaching the gospel of intellectual anarchy. But the privi- ' 
lege of religious meraiion must not be used to foment sociall 
disorder. • ^ 

P. 3 , 1. 2. you are pleased, etc., you pay me the compliment of 
asking. 

1. 3. I will not, etc. They are not so valuable that I should 
wish to keep them, or hesitate to part with them. 

1. 7. from attention to you, Burke thought that, if the letter 
had been opened, it T^ouid have compromised the person to whom 
it was addressed. 

1. 11. neither for nor from, etc. I did not claim to represent 
any class (description) of men, nor had any class of men asked me 
to be their spokesman. 
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1. 16. rational liberty, Notice how careful Burke is to qualify 
the word liherty. It is his practice to take up the comniozi 
watchwords of French politics, and to define their real import. 
He deals with the words equcdiiy, nature^ Hghts, and contract^ in 
tlCr>ame way. Cf. p. 7, 1. 27. that, used torconnect the clause, 
with though, on which it depends. The meaning is — though I 
’ wish and though I think. 

1. 17. in all honest policy, it is both right and expedient. 

P. 4 , 1. 3. Revolution Society, Mr. Payne points out that, 
owing to its application to the assertion of the principles of 
English Constitutional Liherty in 1688, the word Revolution was 
used in a favourable sense. ‘Revolution Society,’ therefore, 
meant ‘Constitutional Society.’ The word has acquired an 
exclusively unfavourable sense since the events of the French 
Revolution. 

1. 6. the glorious Revolution, viz. : of 1688. Cf. “ our revolu- 
tion,” below, and “the Revolution,” 1. 14. 

1. 16. cautious and deliberate, qualities which Burke always 
insists on as characterizing sound statesmanship. 

L 21. as bodies, this is the ground of Burke’s objection. 
Letters from the individual members of the club would have 
commanded no attention. 

1. 25. or by some such title, Burke insinuates that, if the club 
had been of any importance, he would have had no difficulty in re- 
calling the name of it. ‘ ‘ Several societies, which had been formed 
for other objects, now avowed their sympathy and fellowship with 
the Revolutionary party in France-addressed the National Con- 
vention— corresponded with political clubs and public men in Paris, 
and imitated the sentiments, the language, and the cant then in 
vogue across the channel. Of these the most conspicuous were 
the ‘ Revolution Society,’ the ‘ Society for Constitutional Infor- 
ination,’ and the ‘ London Corresponding Society.’ The Revolu- 
tion Society had been formed long since, to commemorate the 
English Revolution of 1688, and not that of France, a century 
later. It met annually on the 4th of November, when its prin- 
cipal toasts were the memory of King William, trial by jury, 
and the liberty of the press. On the 4th of November, 1788, the 
centenary of the Revolution had been commemorated throughout 
the country by men of all parties ; and the Revolution Society 
had been attended by a Secretary of State, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. But the excitement of the time quickened 
it with a new life ; and historical sentiment was lost in political 
agitation. The example of France almost efiaced the memory of 
William. The Sociely for Constitutional Information had been 
formed in 1780, to instruct the people in their political rights, 
and to forward the cause of Parliamentary reform. Among its 
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early members were the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Eox, Mr. Pitt 
himself, and Mr. Sheridan. These soon left the society : but 
Mr. Wyvill, Major Cartwright, hir. Horne Tooke, and a few 
more zealous politicians continued to support it, advocating 
universal suSragf, and distributing obscure tracts. Iv^as 
scarcely known to the public : its funds were low : and it w'as 
only saved from a natural death by the French Revolution.” 
May, ConstiiutionoX History of Englaiid, vol. ii. p. 132. 

1. 27. so far, Burke wishes to distinguish between their 
charities and their political action. 

1. 29. few others, etc., notice the irony of the expression. 
The books circulated were not such as indi\dduals could not 
afford to buy for themselves, but such as were not worth buying. 
They were principally the writings of contemporary pamphleteers. 

1. 31. booksellers, publishers. Cf. I once said to him, “I am 
sorry. Sir, you did not get more for your dictionary.” His 
answer was, “ I am sorry too. But it was very well. The hook- 
sellers are generous liberal-minded men.” He, upon ail occasions, 
did ample justice to their character in this respect. He con- 
sidered them as the patrons of literature. — Boswell, Life of 
Johmon. an useful body, viz. the publishers. 

1. 33. charitably read, here again the expression is ironical. 
It was a kindness to read the books : that is, they were not 
worth reading. 

1. 36. I have heard, etc. People are fond of talking of the 
lessons that are to be learnt (lights to be drawn) from the 
institutions and political treatises of Englishmen. If the writ- 
ings circulated by this Society have conveyed any information 
to the French, they must have improved by the sea voyage, as 
wine is said to do ; for there was certainly no good in them 
when they were despatched from England. 

P. 5, 1. 2. meliorated, ameliorated : improved. 

1. 10. poor, a contemptuous epithet, naturally applied to a club 
whose chief business it was to distribuilfe worthless commodities. 
As a nation, because the acknowledgment of the vote came not 
from individual Frenchmen, but from the Assembly, or repre- 
sentatives of the French nation. Cf. p. 5, 1. 14 ; and p. 7, L 2. 

1. 12. their fellows, literally, their companions : t.e., those who 
acted in the same way with them. Both societies sent ex'pres- 
sions of approval, ^nd both ought, in fairness, to have been 
thanked. 

1. 18. adopting, recognizing them. The vote of the Assembly 
has given to the club a position which it would not otherwise 
have had. 
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1. 21, privileged persons, viz. : as the accredited agents of the 
French Assembly. A member of the diplomatic body is a 
person deputed by a government to represent it at a foreign 

COI&^^ ft 

1. 23. Tliis is one, etc. But for their recognition by the French 
Assembly, we should never have heard of these insignificant 
nobodies. 

1. 28. set, a party, or clique. 

1. 29. dissenters, members of any but the Established Church, 
denomination, sect : literally, the title by which the particular 
Church is known. 

b 32, as other clubs do, In Burke’s days clubs did not own or 
rent houses. The members met at a tavern, and the name of 
the club was generally taken from that of the tavern at which 
the meetings were held. Aubrey, writing in the seventeenth 
century says, ‘'We now use the word clubbe for a sodality in a 
tavern.” Johnson describes a club as “an assembly of good 
fellows meeting under certain conditions.” Perhaps the earliest 
club of which mention is made in literature is the Mermaid 
Club. It was founded by Raleigh, and Shakespeare is said to 
have been a member of it. Political clubs came into existence 
in the seventeenth century. Dry den says, “ What right has 
any man to meet in factious clubs to vilify the government ? ” 
The literature of the eighteenth century teems with alhisions to 
clubs, political, literary, and social When a young man, Burke 
was a frequent speaker at a debating club called the Robin 
Hood. He was a member of The Club, founded in 1764, of 
which frequent mention is made in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
He used occasionally to dine with a party of friends at the St. 
James’ Coffee House, which w^as the great Whig Coffee House 
from the time of Queen Anne until late in the reim of George 
ni. He was also a member of a Whig club called Srookes’s. 

L 34. much less, Burke implies that it is a piece of imper- 
tinence in any individuals tou^address a foreign government. 
Communications to a foreign power should be forwarded through 
the government of the country from which they are sent, and the 
government, as the representative of the nation, is to judge what 
communications it is desirable for the nation to send abroad. 
Cf. p. 6, U. 20-26, 

P. 6, 1, 10. pious, ironical, Christ says that we should do 
good in secret;, so as to avoid any suspicioK of ostentation and 
vanity. The persons to whom Burke alludes had been doing 
mischief in secret. Wishing to commit the English to an 
approval of revolutionary principles, but afraid or unwilling to 
appear in the matter themselves, they had used this club as an 
instrument for effecting their purpose. Mr. Payne (quotes from 
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Stanhope’s Life of Pitt to the effect that the Society had then 
been lately “new-modelled,” with a view to co-operating with 
the French Revolutionists. 

1. 14. For one, ipeaking for myself. 

1. IS. is doing’, ‘-ing’ represents the old gerund. So Johnson 
wTites, “I hope your new book is printing.” The preposition in, 
in its old forms ‘on’ or ‘a’ was frequently prefixed, e,g. he is 
a-writing. 

L 20. having no general, etc., not ha\dng received any com- 
mission to preach any political gospel to the world in the way in 
which Christ’s disciples were conmiissioned by him to preach 
Christianity everywhere. An apostle is literally a person sent, 
or charged with a mission. See note on p. 5, 1. 34. 

1. 28. equivocal, misleading. Englishmen are absolutely free 
to form any number of clubs and to call them by the most high- 
sounding titles. Foreigners, who do not know this, may easily 
imagine that a club has necessarily a representative character 
and a legal status. 

1. 36. The House of Commons insists on seeing the signatures 
to a petition, that it may be able to judge of the character and 
w’eight of the petitioners. 

P. 7, 1. 1. sneaking, the word signifies xmderhand, mean, con- 
temptible : lit. to sneah is to creep or slink aicay, like a man who 
is ashamed to be seen. 

1. 3. presence-chamber, properly the room in which the 
Sovereign gives audience. Here it means the Chamber in which 
the Assembly sat, as representing the sovereign people. 

1. 15. instrument, document : a legal term. 

1. 18. lead, prominence. It expresses the position of a man 
whom others follow. It is a favourite word with Burke. Cf. 
“Having a momentary lead, I did my country some service.” 

1. 20. refined, subtle : clever, in the bad sense of the term. 

1. 27. manly, -worthy of men, as di&'linguished from animals. 
Cf. “rational liberty,” p. 3, 1. 16. Burke would not give liberty 
to those who would use it merely to degrade themselves to the 
level of the brutes by repudiating the obligations of morality, and 
the restraints which social life implies. Cf. p. 276, 1. 30. Else- 
where Burke says that liberty is a good, only when it is con- 
nected with order. »He defines it as “social freedom,” and “the 
liberty which is secured by equality of restraint.” 

1. 29. I have given, Burke was, at different times in his career, 
opposed to different enemies : sometimes to the king and the 
king’s friends : sometimes to democrats: sometimes to Ministers : 
sometimes to an arbitrary majority in Parliament — but always 
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for the same reason, viz. : that each of his opponents in turn 
endeavoured to impose unjust restraints or to withdraw just ones. 
The consistency of true statesmanship is not a mere formal con- 
sis^Tv^y. The consistent statesman may often#have to appear on 
different sides, and in support of apparently opposite measures. 
But that is only because his old party may fall away from him, 
or former opponents may come up to him, and because in combi- 
nations of circumstances radically opposed the same end will 
naturally be secured by opposite means. Liberalism, for instance, 
means the rejection of inequalities and privileges which cannot 
in reason be justified. But, inasmuch as the privileged classes 
are naturally a miuority, men too easily fall into the mistake of 
supposing that the essence o-f Liberalism is concession to popular 
clamoui*. In his Appeal to the old Whigs Burke says, “ He who 
thinks that the British Constitution ought to consist of the three 
members, of three very different natures, of which it does 
actually consist, and thinks it is his duty to preserve each of 
those members in its proper place, and with its proper propor- 
tion of power, must (as each shall happen to be attacked) vindi- 
cate the three several parts on the several principles peculiarly be- 
longing to them. He cannot assert the democratic part on the 
principles on which monarchy is supported, nor can he support 
monarchy on the principles of democracy ; nor can he maintain 
aristocracy on the grounds of the one or of the other, or of 
both. All these he must support on grounds that are totally 
different, though practically they may be, and happily with us 
they are, brought into one harmonious body. A man could not 
be consistent in defending such various, and, at first view, 
discordant parts of a mixed constitution, without that sort of 
inconsistency with which Mr. Burke stands charged . . . Whilst 
he opposes his defence on the part where the attack is made, he 
presumes, that for his regard to the just rights of aU the rest, he 
has credit in every candid mind. He ought not to apprehend 
that his raising fences about popular privileges this day, will 
infer that he ought, on the next, to concur with those who would 
pull down the throne because on the next he defends the 
throne, it ought not to be supposed that he has abandoned the 
rights of the people.” 

1. 35. metaphysical, ideal Burke is thinking of the meta- 
physical distinction between matter and form. The distinction 
can be made in thought only. The ideas of a substance not 
qualitatively determined, and of qualities except as determining 
a substance, are mere abstractions. So, ^e idea of liberty, 
apart from the concrete realization of it in a given time and place, 
is a mere abstraction. It is a pure negation, signifying only 
the absence of restraints, and as such we cannot characterize it 
at all. Human nature being imperfect, the employment of force 
is necessary to the security of society. The kinds and degrees of 
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restraint required depend upon the history, the character, and 
the circumstances of particular societies. 

P. 8, 1. 2. its distinguishing colour, etc. , its special chara^r. 
Except with reference to a society, to which it is propos^ to 
grant liberty, we cannot predicate either goodness or badness 
of it. 

1. 5. government, used, in opposition to liberty, in the general 
sense of control by law. Cf. 1. 33. 

1. 18. to the galleys, It was the practice to man ships called 
galleys with condemned criminals. 

1. 19. the metaphysic Knight, Don Quixote, the hero of the 
famous story by the Spanish Cervantes (born 1547). He is 
represented as a country gentleman of La Mancha, so crazed by 
long reading the most famous books of chivalry, that he actually 
went forth into the world, like the heroes of his favourite 
romances, to succour the oppressed and avenge the injured, 
Burke calls him metaphysic because he is represented in one case 
as having assisted some prisoners to escape, thus showing him- 
self an advocate of liberty in the abstract, and without reference 
to the use that was likely to be made of it. As a matter of fact, 
the released prisoners turned upon their deliverer. 

1. 23. The excitement into which people are thrown by the 
acquisition of liberty may be compared to the effervescence of 
liquors charged with carbonic acid gas ; and, just as we cannot 
pass judgment on the liquor until the effervescence has subsided, 
so we cannot pronounce upon the effects of liberty until the first 
excitement has wmrn off, and the people have settled down into 
some sort of order, “Fixed air”w'as then the scientific term 
for carbonic acid gas. INIr. Payne says that the name was given 
to it by Dr. Black, in 1755, on account of its property discovered 
by him of readily losing its elasticity and fixing itself in many 
bodies, particularly those of a calcareous kind. 

1. 29. Flattery corrupts, etc. It breeds a habit of insincerity 
in the giver, and blinds the receiver to a*sense of his faults. Of. 
the saying of Solomon, Faithful are the wounds of a friend. W e 
are accustomed to think of flattery as addressed by individuals 
to kings or great men : but open and public fl,attery (adulation) 
of a people is also possible, and is equally pernicious, 

I. 34. public force, the effective subordination of individuals to 
the general will. • 

1. 35. revenue. See p. 256. 

1. 36. solidity, stability. 

P. 9, 1. 1. civil and social manners, decency and refinement in 
public and private life. . 
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L 7. complaints, viz. : of the use which they have made of 
their liberty. 

1. 8. insulated, the same word as isolated. It means separated, 
as ccJJrisland (Lat. imida) is from other lands. ,-9 

1. 9. considerate, thoughtful. We use the term to describe a 
man who is careful not to offend or injure others. 

1. 10. declare themselves, commit themselves to an opinion. 

1. 14. the scene, literally the stage on which a play is acted : 
then, generally, the place where an event takes place : then the 
event itself. Burke alludes to the prevalent belief that the Duke 
of Orleans was really the prime mover, though he did not appear. 
Cf. p. 51, 1. 4. 

L 16. transcendental, lofty. Literally. the word means 'sur- 
passing others.’ In the language of modern philosophy it is 
used to denote the principles which are necessary to account for 
experience though they are not derived from experience. Not 
unnaturally it has come to signify in popular language ‘ what has 
Qo foundation, in experience,’ so that it is often used as equivalent 
to ‘ fantastical,’ or ‘ mystical.’ We now use the form ty'anscendent 
to express the meaning which Burke expresses by transceiidental. 

L 18. the country, used to denote any part of England except 
London, which is called ‘town,’ as in line 20. from whence, /rom 
is superfluous, as the word ivhence alone signifies ' from what or 
which place or source.’ The expression is not imcommon. Cf. 
" Oh ! how unlike the place from whence they fell ! ” — Milton. 

1. 20. an account, etc. Mr. Pa 5 me gives the full title of this 
publication, ‘ A Discourse on the Love of our Country, delivered 
on November 4, 1789, at the Meeting House in Old Jewry to the 
Society for commemorating the Revolution in Great Britain. 
With an Appendix containing the Report of the Committee of 
the Society; an account of the population of France; and the 
Declaration of Right by the National Assembly of France. 
Third Edition, with additions to the Appendix, containing com- 
munications from France occasioned by the Congratulatory 
Address of the Revolution Society to the National Assembly of 
France, wdth the Answers to them. By Richard Price, D.D., 
LL.D., F.|li.S.,’ etc. The letter of the Duke of Rochefoucault 
is an informal one addressed to Dr. Price, and dated December 
2, 1789. That of the Archbishop of Aix (as President of the 
National Assembly) formally addressed to Lord Stanhope, as 
Chairman^ of the Society, and dated December 5, 1789, was 
accompanied by an official extract from the Proceedings of the 
A^embly, dated November 25, 1789. The appendix also con- 
tains Resolutions of thanks sent to the Society from Dijon and 
LiOe, together with the Answers transmitted to them by the 
Society. The student should notice the many passages in the 
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book which show Burke’s fear lest the conduct of the French 
might lead to revolutionary disturbances in England and else- 
where. The doctrine of ‘ natural rights ’ had no special reference 
to French citizens.^ Cf. p. 10, 1. 19. 

1, 29. credit, power of borrowing. 

1. 31. polity, a Greek word signifying the organization of the 
jiolis, or state. 

1. 33. If the prudence, etc. There are times when it is both 
inexpedient and unbecoming for a man to say out all that he 
thinks. But in face of a pressing danger, the advantages of 
a timely warning outweigh eveiy other consideration. 

L 34. decorum, cf. Bacon, Essay vi., “Nakedness is uncomely, 
as well in mind as body : and it addeth no small reverence to 
men’s manners and actions, if they be not altogether open.” 

P. 10 , 1. 3. to heap mountains, Burke is thinking of the Titans, 
or giants, of Greek mythologj^ who impiously attempted, by 
piling three momitains of Thessaly one upon another, to make for 
themselves a road by which they could reach and attack Jupiter 
in heaven. 

1. 4. Whenever, etc., 

“Nam tua res agitur paries cum proxhnus ardet, 

Et neglecta solent incendia sumere vires. ” 

“No time for sleeping with a fire next door; 

Neglect such things, they only blaze the more.” 

Horace, Ep. 1. 18. 84. 

1. 11. more largely, cf. the second paragraph of Burke’s intro- 
ductory note, p. 2. 

1. 16. formal method, logical arrangement. 

1. 26. out of nature, By nature we understand that system of 
unvarying relations which science and history show to exist 
between objects and events. To Burke the French Bevolution 
seemed inexplicable by natural causes. He regarded it as one would 
regard some sudden reversal of the order^f the physical universe. 
The ordinary relations between events seemed altered. Experi- 
ence warrants us in expecting great causes for- great events. 
In France events have followed from antecedents which our 
experience of the order of nature would have led us to regard as 
quite insufficient to account for them. Similarly human passions 
appear to have been quite capricious in their working and effects. 
It is important to keep this passage in mind. Burke was not 
likely to be a dispassionate critic of a phenomenon- which he 
regarded with such perplexity and horror. We shall find many 
passages in the book in which Burke overlooks the distinction, 
which in other places he insists upon, and which Aristotle empha- 
sized, between the occasions and the causes of revolutioiis. Bacon, 

T 
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talking of seditions, says wisely, ‘‘The surest way to prevent*" 
seditions {if the times do bear it) is to take away the matter of 
them. For if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell w'hence 
th-'^T^ark shall come that shall set it on fir^.. ” — Essay \6. He 
say^the same thing again in Essay 19. 

P. II, 1. 3. secular applause, as distinguished from sacred 
eloquence, i.e., the eulogy passed on it in Dr. Price’s sermon, 
which is a discourse delivered in a church, as part of a relimous 
service. dashing Machiavelian, bold and unscrupulous. 
Machiavelli was a Florentine 'by birth. Perhaps the most 
famous of his writings is ‘ The Prince,’ published in 1516. It is 
the result of his observations and experience as to the arts by 
which power can be won and maintained. Machiavelli is 
unfairly charged with the immorality which characterized the 
statecraft of the time : so that Machiavellism has come to signify 
the unscrupulous use of fraud and ^uolence for selfish ends. Cf. 
“Am I politic? Am I subtle? Am I a Machiavel ?” — Mamy 
Wives of Windsor, iii. 1. 103 : and, 

‘ ‘ I can add colours to the chameleon. 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 

And set the murderous Machiavel to school.” 

-^3 Henry VI. iii. 2. 191 : 

and again in 1 Henry VI. v. 4, wdien the Maid of Orleans declares 
that she is with child by Alen 9 on, the Duke of York exclaims 
“ Alen 9 on, that notorious Machiavel ! ” 

1. 7. non-conforming, equivalent to dissenter, see p. 5, 1. 29. 

A ‘ meetmg-house ’ is the technical name for a dissenting place 
of wmrship. Dr. Price w’as a fli.«''<^nt’ng rrini^ter (1723-1791). 
His theological \vritings gained hmi i'"-- ru ts-b' ip and patronage 
of Lord Shelburne, a political opponent of Burke. He w’as w'ell 
kno^vn also as a writer on financial and political questions. He 
wrote on the subject of the National Debt, on population, and on 
the proper method of calculating the values. of contingent rever- 
sions. He wrote also in opposition to the war with America. He 
was offered the position bf private secretary to the premier, Lord 
Shelburne. 

1. 8. the Old Jewry, the name of a street in the city of Lpndon. 

1. 12, porridge, another form of pottage. Originally it meant 
a dish of herbs. Here it means a mixture. 

1. 13. the grand ingredient, the chief tqpic of the sermon. 
Burke is thinking of the unsavoury stew which the witches are 
represented as brewing in a cauldron in Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 1. 

I. 17. It was moved, the address was proposed. ' The 
‘principles of the sermon’ are given on pp. \4:'seqq. Those 
who approved Price’s theory of government naturally were 
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delighted by the Declaration of the Rights of Man in the Trench 
Assembly. 

1. 18. reeldiig, literally, smoking hot from : i,e, fresh froi^lie 
influence of. 

1. 25. literary caballers, etc., notice the inversion — intriguers 
who make use of literature, and men of letters who engage in 
intrigues : men who apply theology to politics, and politicians 
who busy themselves with theology. Price was a ‘ political 
theologian ’ : the ‘ lay-divines ’ (p. 12, 1. 29) were ‘ theological 
politicians. ’ 

1. 28. oracle, the word oracle means properly a divinely 
inspired utterance. Tliere were several places in Greece where 
Apollo was believed to answer, through the mouth of a priestess, 
questions put by those who went to consult the oracle. On one 
occasion Demosthenes, the Athenian statesman and great 
opponent of Philip of Macedon, insinuated that the priestess 
Philippized, implying that the oracle was a mere political instru- 
ment in the hands of Philip, the answers of the priestess being 
contrived to support his interests and further his designs. The 
literary caballers, etc. , paid the same respect to the utterances of 
Dr. Price that the Greeks did to the words of the oracle, and 
naturally, because all that he said furthered their designs and 
harmonized with their principles, with the best intentions, Burke 
does not charge Price, as Demosthenes charged the oracle, with 
deliberately playing into the hands of a party, 

1. 29, his prophetic song, the answers of the oracle were 
delivered in verse. The expression, therefore, is appropriate to 
describe the sermon of Dr. Price, who is compared to the oracle. 

1. 33. a predecessor, he resembled him in being a dissenting 
minister, and in the character of his opinions. Mr. Payne notes 
that the term reverend, as a conventional title for a clergyman, 
dates from some time after Peters, and is, therefore, applied to 
him derisively. 

1. 35. the king’s own chapel, the fact of its being delivered in 
the king’s own chapel made the insult the greater. Cf. p. 73, 
1. 4. 

1. 36. the Saints, The Puritans arrogated this title to them- 
selves. Puritanism was a protest against the ungodliness of the 
world. 

• 

P, 12 , 1. 5. your league in France, The Holy League was 
organized in 1576 by the Duke of Guise, nonrinally in defence of 
the -Catholic religion, but reaUy to secure the succession of 
Catholics to the Trench throne. 

1. 6. league and covenant, made between England and Scotland 
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during the war between Charles I. and the Parliament. ' See 
Green’s Short History of the. English People, pp. 533-4. 

politics and the pulpit, political discussion is out of 
pla^ in the pulpit. Burk- arruo^;. first, fxiat the passion of 
partizanship is inseparable i <>m while it is alien to the 

spirit of the Christian religion ; secondly, that clergymen have 
not that knowledge of men and affairs w^hich is necessary to the 
politician. 

1. 12. charity, this is the virtue upon which Christianity 
specially insists. It includes not only the performance of kind 
acts, but slovmess to take offence, and the habit of putting the 
most kindly interpretation upon what others do and say. 
healing, en\’y, hatred, and malice are the diseases of society, 
and are cured by charity. 

L 24. pulpit style, style of preaching. The word ‘ pulpita ’ in 
Latin meant a raised stage or platform. It is used now merely 
for the raised place in a church from which sermons are de- 
livered. 

1. 28. supposed high, etc. Price had spoken in terms of praise 
of a theological pamphlet of which the Duke of Grafton, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, was supposed, and rightly, 
to be the author. Burke calls him a lay -divine, because, though 
a layman, he wrote on theological subjects. 

1. 29. other lay-divines, etc., such, for instance, as Price’s own 
patron, Lord Shelburne, wLo was also a Unitarian. 

L 30. may be, the expression implies that it was not. ‘It 
may be, though I do not see wdiy or how. ’ 

1. 31. Seekers, the name of a Puritan sect, of which Sir Harry 
Vane was the head, in the time of Cromwell. His leading 
principle was the denial of the right of any authority to enforce 
any system of religious truth and discipline. The word is appro- 
priately applied to men whom Burke describes as going out of 
the Established Church, and trying to find the truth for them- 
selves. noble, througnout the passage Burke emphasizes the 
incompatibility of their actual position as English peel's with 
their assumed character of theologians. Cf. p. 13, 11. 10, 18, 
and 24. - 

1. 32. staple, material. Churches and their doctrines are 
compared to shops and the wares which they contain. 

P. 13, 1. 1. dissenting, see note on p. 5, l.'^ 29. 

1, % non-conformity means dissent. ‘To improve upon non- 
conformity ’ means to go beyond the non-conformists ; to push 
dissent to the extreme. 

L 3. meetiiig-liouse, see note on p. 11, L 7. 
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1. 12. rational and manly, rational, because based on their own 
judgment : manly, because independent, and not accepted on 
authority. 

1. 14,- calculating, alluding to his financial writings. Se^iote 
onp. 11, 1. 7. The expression “great company,” etc., is^ken 
from the Prayer Book : though the second grmt is inserted 
ironically by Burke. “ The Lord gave the word : great was the 
company of the preachers.” — Psalm, Ixviii. 11. 

1. 17. liortus siccus, a collection of cMed plants. It is difficult 
to give an intelligible account even of the existing forms of dis- 
sent : the difficulty would become an impossibility if Dr. Price’s 
principle were acted on. The words valuable and beautify are, 
of course, ironical. 

1. IS. noble duke, etc. »See note on p. 12,4. 31. The word 
bold is introduced purposely to hold up Price’s proposition to 
ridicule. Xobh is the title by whiclr a peer is actually and 
properly referred to in speech or writing. But bold is merely a 
conventional epithet applied by poets and ballad writers to 
describe a baron, considered as a military leader : and no two 
characters can be further removed from one another than those 
of a W’arrior and a priest. 

1. 20. this town, London, cf, p, 9, 1. 18. People of wealth and 
position generally reside in London for some months in the year, 
which are called the season, a period naturally marked by a 
perpetual round of festivities. 

1. 21, vapid, tasteless, insipid. 

1. 22. Mess- Johns, parsons. Mess is a corruption of the Latin 
word magister, master. 

1. 24. are expected, viz., by Dr. Price. See note, on 1. 25. 
The word titled is introduced to emphasize the incongruity of 
their social position and their teaching. Por pidpits, see p. 12, 
1. 24. 

1. 25. the new evangelists, ‘ the evangelists ’ are the writers of 
the four Christian Gospels. Burke describes these men as 
‘ preachers of a new gospel,’ viz. : that CAmry one may believe and 
preach w'hat he pleases. The word evangelist means properly ‘ a 
proclaimer of good news.’ disappoint the hopes, etc,, Burke 
insinuates that Price’s great object in preaching this anarchical 
doctrine was to provoke an armed attack upon ail secular and 
religious authorities, such as was made by the Puritans in Charles 
the First’s time. * 

1. 27. polemic, they will not become soldiers as well as 
controversialists. Polemos is the Greek word for ivar. The 
English derivatives are used to denote not actual fighting, hut 
discussion. 
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1. 29. 'blessed, ironical. It was the epithet by which the 
Puritans themselves would describe the days of their power. 

P. 14, 1. 2. these few, etc., notice the irony of the sentence, 
says, I only ask that those who claim freedom for them- 
selvS^ will not force me to join them, and ?rhat they wiU not 
abuse their freedom by disturbing social order. The words 
intolerance and despotism refer respectively to religious and civil 
freedom in 1. 1. There is no intolerance in asking equal freedom 
of belief and worship for all : there is nothing despotic in the 
prohibition of military revolts. 

Pp. 14-17. Dr. Price in his sermon asserts that the English" 
Icing is almost the only sovereign in the world whose title to his 
throne is good^ hecan^e he alone reigm hy the choice ‘of his 
2 >eople. As a matter of fact^ however, the king of England s 
title to govern is ji^st as good or jiLst as had as that of any other 
ruler. The people are willing that he should ride, hut they did 
not elect him. The effect of Dr. Frieds teaching, therefore, so 
. far as it has any effect, is to weaken the hold of the English 
, crowhi on the loyalty of the subjects. In fact he positively aMeHsS 
J that the Eiglish people in 1688 Acquired the right of choosing * 
I their rulers, of dismissing them for misconduct, and of deciding 
' how they should he rulei. As a matter of fact, these so-called 
lights are not only not wished for hy the English people, hut 
i the assertion of them is a violation of the laws made in 1688. 


In the following passage, do-v^ui to p. 36, Burke considers the 
position and power of king, parliament, and people, simply from the 
point of view of a lawyer. The authors of the Revolution of 1688, 
however, appealed to first principles, not to the facts and theories 
of English law. They argued that, whatever might be the position 
of the king, as defined and determined by English law and 
precedent, he had no longer any claim upon the allegiance of the 
English people, because he had violated the terms of the original 
contract between ruler and people. The principles of the 
Revolution were the principles of Locke’s Civil Government. 
The King was deposed ^because he could no longer justify his 
authority as being for the public good. The state of affairs con- 
templated by Locke as justifying insurrection, namely, the abuse 
by the king of his fiduciary power, had arisen. He was, as 
Hallara says, “an enemy whose resentment could never be 
appeased, and whose power consequently must wholly be taken 
away.” The absolute right and paramount prerogative of the 
king, therefore, which Burke declares, an^ perhaps r'^’htly. 
have been a part of the Constitution, were simply 1 '•>'} t’ic 
authors of the Revolution. By breaking the line of succession 
they also denied the doctrine of hereditary right, and made the 
tennre of the crown conditional upon good behaviour. William 
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-s. would not have been chosen, if his election had not been desir- 
able politically. The possibility of a fresh election of a sovereign 
by a subsequent Parliament in consequence of a failure of heirs 
was evidently contemplated by those who drew up the instru- 
ment under which ^Villiam ascended the throne. The R j(<^iu- 
tion therefore entirely changed the , spirit of the Constitution, 
though, for obAuous reasons, old forms were changed as little as 
possible. “It reduced the monarchy to an integrant portion, 
instead of the primary source and principle of our constitution. 
The rights of the actual monarch, of the reigning family, were 
made to emanate from the Parliament and the people.” Hallam, 
Constitutional History^ Vol. iii. : and Green, Short History of the 
English People^ p. 673. 

1. 7. Oh! that, etc., After describing a ridiculous piece of 
folly on the part of the Emperor Domitian, the Roman satirist 
Juvenal expresses the wish that the whole of his rei^i had been 
devoted to such trifling, instead of to the cruelty which actually 
disfigured it. Sat. iv. 150. 

1. 9. fulminating hull, Dr. Price’s sermon is a virtual sentence 
of deposition on all sovereigns, and is therefore compared to the 
sentence of excommunication and deposition sometimes passed 
by the popes, as, for instance, on King John of England. The 
Latin word hulla was used for ‘ a leaden seal,’ and so came to 
mean the proclamation to which the seal was attached. 
‘Fulminating’ means, literally, ‘thundering,’ and so ‘violent’ 
or‘ threatening.’ "VTith the whole passage we may compare what 
Bacon, in one of his charges, says of the Anabaptists — “ They 
prefer the piitting down of magistrates : and they can chant the 
psalm, To hind their kings in chains, and their nobles in fetters of 
iron. This is the glory of the saints, much like the temporal 
authority that the Pope challengeth over princes.” 

1. 10. in its vital parts, the acceptance of his doctrine w^ould 
be fatal to the constitution. 

1. 15. tMs arclipontiff, literally this supreme priest, or pope. 
Tlie pope, in virtue of his position as ’Mod’s representative on 
earth, claimed the right to pronounce upon the title of sovereigns 
to rei^. Dr. Price assumes the same right, and authoritatively 
proclaims that the rule of an unelected sovereign is a violation 
of man’s natural right to choose whom he shall obey. 

1. 17. meridian fervour, lit. noonday heat ; i.e. at the time 
when it was most*^ zealously put in practice. Innocent III., 
1198-1216, passed sentence of excommunication on King John, 
and upon the Emperor Otho. He released the En^sh from 
their ^egiance, and ofiered the crovm to the King of France. 

1. 18. sweeping, comprehensive, ban and anathema, excom- 
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munication and cnrse. A ban bad much the same effect as put^*^ 
tmg a man out of caste in this comitry. 

1. 21. apostolic missionaries, cf. p. 6, 1. 20. 

•■^23. a domestic interest, foreign sovereigCis must provide for 
theii' own safety. Englishmen are interested so far as their own 
monarchy is concerned. 

1. 24. the solidity, whether it is well-founded. 

1. 28. is nonsense, explained on p. 15, 1. 29, “ they will perhaps 
tell us,” etc. ^ 

1. 29. unfounded, etc., it is not true (p. 16, 1. 13), its accept- 
ance would lead to disloyalty, if not to rebellion (p. 15, 1. 21), 
it is opposed to the law of England (p. 17, h 13), and to the 
spirit of the constitution (p. 21 , 1. 23). 

1, 30. this spiritual doctor, this clergyman who takes upon 
himself to teach politics. See note on p. 12, 1. 10. 

P. 15, 1. 2. gang, notice the skill with which the words are 
chosen. A gang is used only with reference to criminals. 

L 3. miserable, because, if Dr. Price be right, all nations are 
subjected to a domination which cannot be justified. 

1. 5. The policy, the object aimed at. 

1. 6. so CLualified, with the limitation in favom of the English 
king. 

1. 7. political gospel, cf. p. 13, 1. 25. 

1. 14. pickled, literally preserved ; when once recorded in the 
printed sermon, it could always be produced when wanted, 

1. 17. I search, etc., The quotation is from the Roman poet 
Horace, Ep. i. 1. 12. 

1. 19. is soothed, the English government is lulled into 
security, by being told that the doctrine does not affect it, 
though in reality it does-. All the time, the position of the 
government is weakene<j„ for one at any rate among our motives 
to loyalty is our belief in the right of the government to govern 
us, and this right is, by Dr. Price’s teaching, denied. 

1. 27. constructions, interpretations. 

1. 34. render their proposition safe, not be obliged to abandon 
their doctrine, as they would be, if it were inconsistent with 
facts, nugatory, meaningless : lit. trifling, r. 

L 35. They are welcome to, No one vrill envy a man who is 
obliged to plead foUy as an excuse for his wrong- doiirg. 

■ P. 16, 1. 3. derived, and, therefore, Bui*ke implies, not 
elective. 
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5. at some time, etc. Amongst the Gennau tribes 
sovereignty, in early times, resided in the whole body of the free 
men. Permanent kingship was an extension of what was 
originally a mere temporary and voluntary submission to a leader 
in war. • ^ 

1. 20. electoral college, he refers to the nine persons who 
elected to the German Empire, or, as it was called; the Holy 
Roman Empire, founded by Charlemagne. The Imperial Crowm 
was always in theory elective, but down to the thirteenth century 
it was practically hereditary, though, as in other feudal kingdoms, 
the consent of the nobles and people, and, later on, of the chief 
nobles only, was required before the son could succeed the father. 
But from the thirteenth century onwards the throne was in the gift 
of a small electoral college, consisting first of seven, then of eight, 
and finally of nine princes. Francis resigned the imperial 
title in 1806. ^ 

1. 32. bottom, etc., rest upon, and are deducible from. Cf. p. 
29, 1. 4. 

1. 34. a mere rant, etc., it is not a mere rhetorical phrase 
employed to flatter the people. Cf. p. 8, 1. 29. 

P. 17, 1. 2. compose one system, each implies the others. The 
word system denotes an organic whole, not a mere aggregate of 
things. 

1. 8. unheard-of, Burke means that it is entirely different 
from the actual Declaration and Bill of Rights drawn up at the 
Revolution. Yet with regard to the latter, Green says : — 
“ The Declaration of Right was turned into the Bill of Rights, 
and the passing of this measure in 1689 restored to the monarchy 
the chai-acter which it had lost under the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
The right of the people through its representatives to depose 
the king, to change the order of succession, and to set on the 
throne whom they would, ^vas now established. All claim of 
Divine Right, or hereditary right independent of the law, was 
formally put an end to by the election of William and ivlaxy. 
Since their day no English sovereign has been able to advance 
any claim to the crown save a claim which rested on a par- 
ticixlar clause in a particular Act of Parliament. William, 
Mary, and Anne, were sovereigns simply by virtue of the Bill of 
Rights — George I. and his successors have been sovereigns solely 
by virtue of the Act of Settlement. An English monarch is 
now as much the cr«ition of an Act of Parliament as the pettiest 
taxgatlierer in his realm. A limitation of the right of succession 
which expressed this parliamentary origin of the sovereign’s 
right in the strongest possible way was found in the profusion 

that whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of this 
crown shall join in communion with the Church of England as 
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by law established.” Short History of the English People^ 
p. 673. ' 

L 12. lives and fortunes, Mr. Payne points out that this is a 
very ancient formula, and that it is used in the eighth section of 
th J^ill of Rights, which explains Burke’s reference to ‘ the laws 
of their country made at the time of the Revolution ’ in the 
following sentence, 

Pp. 17-29. The Revolution^ so far from establishing the right 
0^ the people to elect a Mng^ fixed the succession in the mcniarchy 
■for all time^ such fixity being then regarded as necessary to 
secure the rights of the people. Having determined to get rid 
of James^ Parliament and people might have asserted a nght 
to elect a Jchig^yet they deliberately deviated as little as possible 
from the direct line of succession: and the throne of iVilliam 
and Mary was in state documents called the throne of their 
ancestors. Moreover., the Parliament of the day bound their 
posterity for ever to obey the legitimate Protestant succesacrt's of 
i IVilliam and Mary. Though free literally^ yet they did not 
think they were free morally to choose at will. Theij even con- 
sented to accept a foreign ruler rather than abandon the con- 
stitutional principle of hereditary succession. The potcer to 
make a change in the constitution can only he exercised when it 
is necessary to preserve the constitution. If none hut elected 
kings are lawful kings, then all the acts of all the sovereigns 
‘ before 1688 are illegal. The very fixing of the succession at 
’ the Revolution is fatal to the idea that it icas an assertion of 
the elective principle. The Princess Sophia loas chosen, not for 
her administrative skill, hut for her hereditary claim. 

1. 17. Old Jewry, cf. p. 11, 1. 8, and p. 21, 1. 9. Burke quotes 
with approval the saying that the Revolution of 1688 was, really, 
a revolution not made but prevented. 

1. 18. which happened, etc., the reference is to the execution 
of Charles I., and the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

1. 20. before their ey^s, etc., they are so constantly thinking 
of, and are so attracted by. The heart is the seat of feeling, 
Cf. p. 21, L 33, engraved in our hearts, i.e. fixed in our affections. 

1. 23. We must recall, etc. If we would know what they really 
thought, we must look at what they really did. For the declara- 
tion of Right, see p. 17, 1. 8. 

, 1. 29. warm, impassioned. We use the t^rm cool in the sense 

of deliberate, calm, unbiassed. 

k 30. a general right, a universal right, as distingiiished from 
one which exists, only under special circumstances. The right to 
elect in all cases is not proved by the fact. of election in an 
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,^e^eptional case. Yet this is practically, Burke says, what Dr. 
rWee contends. On p. 23, 1. 6, he calls.this argument a piece of 
metaphysic sophistry^ i,e. logical jugglery, ora deliberate attempt 
to mislead men by the employment of vague generalities. See 
note on p. 8, 1. 19. ♦ ^ 

1. 33. the 1st of William, etc., The number prefixed to the 
Sovereign’s name shows the year of the reign in which the enact- 
ment was passed. The number following the name with c. or ch. 
(chapter) before it shows the number of the statute in the sequence 
of enactments of that year. Cf. p. 20, 1. 7 : p. 26, 1. 15 : p. 30, 
1. 17. Sometimes, as in this case, it is also stated in what session 
of the Parliament the statute was passed. 

1. 35. fundamental, essential to its existence, in the same way 
as the foundations are to the building which they support. Cf. 

‘ vital parts,’ p. 14, 1. 10. Cf. p. 27, 1. 17. 

P. i8, 1. 4. declared in one body, this Is the literal meaning of 
incorporated j 1. 17. 

1. 6. A few years after, etc., “The death of the last living 
child of the Princess Anne was followed in 1701 by the passing of 
an Act of Settlement which, setting aside not only the pretended 
Prmce of Wales and a yomiger daughter of James II., but the 
Duchess of Savoy, a daughter of Henrietta of Orleans, and other 
claimants nearer in blood, as disqualified by their profession of 
the Catholic religion, vested the right to the Crown in Sophia, 
Electress-dowager of Hanover, a child of the Queen of Bohemia 
and a grand- daughter of James I., and the heirs of her body, 
bemg Protestants, ’’—Green, Short History of the English People, 

p. 688. 

1. 13. the spurious, etc. What are asserted by Dr. Price and 
his friends to have been the guiding maxims of the statesmen of 
1688, as opposed to their own undoubted declarations on the sub- 
ject {Oracles, p. 18, 1, 26). See note on p. 11, 1. 28. 

1. 27. countenancing, supporting. Cf. p. 19, 1. 31. gipsey 
predictions, interpretations which are ^s worthless as the pro- 
phecy of a gipsey. 

1. 29. demonstration, absolute certainty. The terms demon- 
stration and demon st7'ative are applied to reasonings which contain 
no element of hypothesis. 

1- 30. from turning, etc. , from enforcing in all cases what was 
unavoidable in one. • 

P. 19, 1. 2. A privilege, a legal term signifying an enactment 
which affects certaua individuals only. Such, for instance, are 
government orders exempting individuals from the provisions of 
the Arms Act. 
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1. 14. nndon'btedly Ms, the legitimacy of the prince bora^Jj^ 
16SS was denied. 

1. 17. a choice, this is not an argument, but a mere piryiug 
w^h words. Choice is used in two senses, ^n plain Eni'l."’' ■;ho 
semVnee would mu thus, ‘the English dia not elect il.icLm 
until it became practically impossible to continue living under 
James.’ 

1. 21. moral, opposed to physical, Cf. below, 1. 31. It im- 
plies not that actual force is used, but that circumstances are 
such as to drive us to a particular course. 

1. 27. Lord Somers (1652-1715) was the eldest son of an 
attorney in Worcester. He was called to the bar, and, as junior 
counsel for the defence in the trial of the seven Bishops, he 
established his reputation as an orator and a constitutional 
lau’yer. He was one of the managers for the Commons in the 
conferences which took) place between the two Houses as to the 
policy to be adopted towards James II. , and he "was chairman of 
the committee wliich drew up the Declaration of Right. In 
16S9 he was made Solicitor-General. He was knighted, and, 
shortly afterwards became Attorney-General. In 1693 he was 
appointed Lord Keeper and a Privy Councillor. He took a 
prominent part in all legal and constitutional questions, and was 
one of the seven administrators of the kingdom during William’s 
absence from England in 1695. In 1697 he was made Lord 
Chancellor, and was raised to the peerage. During the years 
1699 and 1700 various charges were brought against him by his 
political opponents, and though they were unsuccessful, William 
thought it advisable to ask him to resign. In 1701 he was again 
impeached, but the Lords dismissed the charge. On the death 
of William he retired into private life. But in 1706 he was one 
of the managers of the miion with Scotland, and when the 
Whigs returned to power, he was made President of the Council, 
and Held the office until 1710. During the closing years of his 
life he was almost imbecile, drew, we should say ‘ di'ew up.’ 

L 29, address, skiU, tact. 

L 30. solution of continuity, a break in the direct line of 
succession. - 

L 34. dry, unadorned, unattractive. 

P. 20 , 1. 8 . James the First, Hallam says that on the accession 
of James I. it was the first measure of Parliament to pass an act 
of recognition, acknowledging that inmied lately on the decease of 
Elizabeth “ the imperial crown of the realm of England did, by 
inherent birthright and lawful and imdoub ted succession, descend 
and come to his most excellent majesty, as being lineally, justly, 
and lawfully next and sole heir of the blood royal of this realm, ” 
— History of MiiglmicC ch. vi 
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><J2. declaratory statutes, acts in which facts are stated, 
as opposed to orders. Thus in this country (India) government 
frequently enunciate their policy in public documents, or preface 
orders with preliinijjary statements of objects and reasons. ^ 

1. 19. well- wrought, effectual. It is the opposite of Jiims% 

1. 21. meliorated, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. 

1. 24 relax the nerves of, weaken. The strength of a mon- 
archy is in proportion to its independence. 

1. 26. declaratory statutes, “Both Mary and Elizabeth, though 
^ they had been pronounced illegitimate by Act of Parliament, were 
afterwards called to the throne by the statute of the thirty-fifth 
of Henry VIII. Mary, on her accession, had been careful to 
wipe away the stain of illegitimacy, by procuring in hen first 
parliament a confirmation of her mother’s marriage, and a repeal 
of all statutes or judgments by w^hich ct had been impeached. 
Was Elizabeth to imitate her sister ? Her advisers preferred to 
leave both the act which declared the marriage of Henry with 
Anne Boleyn void from the beginning, and that which con\icted 
the latter of incest, adultery, and treason, uncontradicted on 
the statute-book, and had recourse to an act of recognition, 
which, wdth happy ambiguity of language, blended together her 
presumed right from her royal descent with that which she 
derived from the statute. ., It declared that she was, and ought 
to be rightful and lawful queen, riglitly, lineally, and lawfully 
descended and come of the blood royal, to w'hom, and the heirs 
of her body lawfully to be begotten, the royal estate, place, 
crown, and dignity, with all its titles and appurtenances, be- 
longed, as rightfully as they ever did to her father, brother, and 
sister, since the act of succession passed in the thirty-fifth of 
Heniy VIII. ; and then enacted that this recognition, in imion 
with the limitation m that statute, should be the law of the 
realm for ever.” — Lingard, History of England, vol. v. p. 7. 

1. 35. a rubric, a recognized formula. It means literally ‘a 
direction written in red.’ It is used,^as it was in Latin, to 
describe the titles of statutes in law books. But it is generally 
applied now to the directions for conducting the service in the 
prayer? book. The Latin word mh'ica (a rubric) meant properly 
red chedh, 

P, 21 , 1. 4 title, a legal right. Notice that the word is used 
in this sense throughout the argument. 

1. 16. spiritual and temporal, the bishops and the lay peers 
who together constitute the House of Lords, 

1. 18. for ever, this argument is ridiculed by Paine in his 
answ^er to Burke. IMr. Payne points out that the words are 
mere surplusage, as in the e:^r€Ssion ‘heirs for ever,’ in relation 
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to private property. Parliament has the power to settle.-%h^ 
succession to the crown, but, of course, subsequent generations 
would, iinder the same cii-cumstances, be justified in acting as 
thak^^ithors of the Revolution of 1688 did. 

1. 20. the limitation, viz. to Protestants. 

1. 27. value, pride themselves. 

1. 28. on their whig principles, i.e. on being champions of 
liberty as against tyranny, as the Whigs were in 1688. Mr. 
Payne remarks that the mere title-page of Lord Somers’ Judgment 
of whole Kingdoms and Nations, which affirms “the Right of the 
People and Parliament of Britain to resist and deprive their kings 
for evil government” is a sufficient answer to this tirade. 

1. 31. to read in, to find in. Cf. the expression to read betiveeii 
the lines, i.e, to find in any writing more tnan the words actually 
express. • 

1. 32. mysteries, hidden meaning. 

1. 33. penetrating, incisive, in our hearts, cf. p. 17, L 20. 
In the year 1558 Calais, which had been in the possession of Eng- 
land for two himdred years, was recovered by France. Mary, 
Queen of England, felt this so much that she is reported to ha%^e 
said that when she died the word ‘ Calais ’ would be found written 
on her heart. 

L 35. with, we should say by. 

1. 36. in some sense, i.e. there was no power strong enough to 
prevent them. In another sense, viz , morally, they were not 
free. 

P. 22 , 1. 5. their commission, the power entrusted to them. 

1. 6. abstract, without reference to the dictatesj)f reason, the 
obligations of morality, etc. What they may do, is one thing : 
what they ought to do, is another. Even an absolute ruler does 
not follow the caprice of the moment, but subjects Ins inclination 
to the demands of jceason, morality, and expediency. 

1. 20. The engagement, etc. , cf. “ The constitution of the legisla- 
tive is the first and fundamental act of society, whereby provi- 
sion is made for the continuation of their union under the direction 
of persons and bonds of laws, made by persons authorized there- 
unto, by the consent, and appointment of the people, without 
which no one man, or number of men, amongst them can have 
authority of rnakiag laws that shall he bhrding to the rest.” — 
Locke. 

1. 23. obliged, bound. 

1. 24. who derive, etc., whose well-being is affected by. 

1, 27. Otherwise, etc., might would be right. 
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>^32. statute law, cf. p. 25, 1. 7, signifies laws made and passed 
by Parliament, as distinguished from the universal or customary 
law of the land (the common law). Blackstone divides the 
civil law of England into statute lav) and common late. 
latter, he says, consists of (1) general customs, w^hich aJre the 
common law strictly so-called ; (2) particular customs, prevailing 
in certain districts ; and (.3) laws used in particular courts. The 
first is the law by which ‘ ‘ proceedings and determinations in the 
king’s ordinary courts of justice are guided and directed.” That 
the elder son alone is heir to his ancestor, tliat a deed is of no 
validity unless sealed and delivered, are examples of common law 
doctrines not set down in any written statute or ordinance, but 
depending on immemorial usage for their support.” The validity 
of these usages is to be determined by the judges. The English 
common law system may be described as a pre-eminently national 
system. Based on vSaxon customs, moul^d by Norman lawyers, 
and jealous of foreign systems, it is, as Bacon says, as mixed as 
our language, and as truly national. — Encyclopcedia Bnt. s.v. 
Common Law. 

1. 33. not changing, etc. , the phraseology is suggested by one 
of the Christian creeds. 

P. 23, 1. 6. metaphysic sophistry, see note on p. 17, 1. 30. 

1. 11. if we take, etc., if we estimate what we are entitled to 
do by what our forefathers actually did. 

h 13. peccant, offending. Lat. pec care ^ to sin. 

1. 22. correction, the remedying of defects. 

L 25. the hond of union, ^’iz. the monarch. 

1. 31. states, viz. the two Houses of Parliament. 

1. 32. the organic moleculs, etc., they did not break up the 
organic whole of the state into the elements or atoms which com- 
pose it. The state is not a mere aggregate of individuals, but 
exists in the mutual relations and interactions of parts, each of 
which implies every other. ^ 

1. 34. tender, sensitive. 

P. 24, 1. 10. after the conquest, William Eufus, Hen^ I., 
Stephen, and John, all superseded the direct heir {heir per stirpem) 
of the deceased sovereign. The people claimed and exercised the 
right to elect per capita, i.e. from the whole reigning family. 
See Green’s Short History of the English People, pp. 98-0, and p. 
197. 

1. 16. the inheritable principle, etc., there was never any doubt 
that the heir should succeed, though there might be a doubt as 
to who the heii' was. 

1. 19. the race, etc., The quotation is from the Roman poet 
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Virgil, Georg, xv. 208. Virgil is describing the continuity 
conununity of bees. 

L 26. the Society for Eevolutions, Burke implies that this is the 
tit^by which the Revolution Society shoul^ properly be called, 
bec^se the object and tendency of its teaching is to excite revolt 
everywhere against the constituted authorities. 

1. 34. fictitious, because existing only in the minds of Dr. 
Price and his friends. Cf. spiu'ioiis, p. 18, 1. 13. 

. 1. 36. their predecessors, to discredit the acts is as bad as to 
insult the bodies of past kings. He is alluding to the outrages 
perpetrated by some of the fanatical followers of Cromwell. 

P. 25, 1. 2. to attaint, etc., to accuse them of exercising an 
authority to which they had no right, and so to invalidate all 
that they did. 

1. 13. de tallagio, et<n He refers to the export duty on wool, 
one of the taxes which Fang Edward I. was obliged to surrender 
the right of levying. 

1. 14. petition of right, confirmed by Charles I. in 1628. It is 
described in Green’s jS'/iort History of the English People, pp. 486* 
7. The Hcblyeas Corpus Act was passed in 1679. Its object was to 
secure men against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. — Green, p. 
647. 

1. 15. doctors, teachers. Cf. p. 14, 1. 30. 

1. IS. unqualified, viz. by restriction to Protestants, p. 18, 

1 . 20 . 

1. 20. construed into, interpreted to be. See foot-note to p. 29. 

1. 21. much trouble, etc., If he had no right to reign at all, 
he might have been dismissed summarily. 

P. 26, 1. 8. fastidiously, the word means lit. with loathing or 
disgust. Generally the fastidious signifies a person who is 
ham to please. 

L 35. all storms, etc., aU the efforts made by the crown to 
encroach upon them. The word prerogative signifies the powers 
which the sovereign can exercise without reference to Parliament. 
Privilege means the rights of Parliament. Burke means that a 
continuous hereditary succession secures a continuous policy, 
A mere elected President, having no natural connection with his 

f redecessor, might refuse to be bound by his predecessor’s policy. 

t may easily happen that the election of a -president is made the 
occasion of a struggle for supremacy between two rival parties, 
each with a distinct policy of its own. Cf. p. 28, 1. 14. 

P, 27, 1. 5- convulsive, spasmodic, resembling the movement 
of a man in a fit. Violent change is no more necessary to a 
healthy state than medicine is to a healthy body. 
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habit, state. Was it, etc., They would have preferred 
an Englishman to a foreigner : but they felt themselves bound to 
choose a foreigner with an hereditaiy right rather than an 
Englishman withouj one. ^ 

1. 17. fundamental, see note on p. 17, 1. 35. 

1. 23. so capable, etc., so self-evident. 

1. 29. when set, etc., when men think that they can gain a 
momentary advantage by change, or when they feel in the 
humour for change. Cf. p. 36, 1. 23. 

1. 36. the counterfeit wares, etc. The Revolutionary message 
conveyed to Erance, and described as embodying the sentiments 
of Englishmen, though in reality Englishmen do not entertain 
them, is compared to goods exported to France and described as 
being English products, though in reality such as could not grow 
on English soil. The conveyance of the message to France 
through an improper channel (note on p. 5, 1. 34) is compared to 
the exportation of goods in ships (bottoms) in which it is for- 
bidden by law to export them. The approving reply of the 
French Assembly is compared to the stamp of a French manufac- 
turer upon French goods imported into England. Here there is 
a double fraud. The opinions of Dr. Price are presented to 
France as approved by England, and to England as approved by 
France. There is an allusion to the fact that Paris sets the 
fashion to Europe in matters of dress, etc. 

P. 28, 1. 2. illicit bottoms, Burke is alluding to the Naviga- 
tion Act, the object of which was ‘‘ to give the sailors and ship- 
ping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 
country, in some cases by absolute prohibitions, and in others by 
hea\^ burdens upon the shipping of foreign countries.” — Adam 
Smith, Wealth of X at ions, Bk. iv., Ch. ii. 

1. 6. ape, imitate, with an implication that the imitation is 
unnatural and awkward. 

1. 9. tbeir rights, etc. , as a blessing which it would be unjust 
to deprive them of, not as a gide^^ance which they wish to get rid 
of. Cf. p. 18, 1. 2. 

1. 14, stability, see note on p. 26, 1. 35. 

1. 15. members, parts. The Latin word ^ncmbrum means a 

Umh, 

1. 20. invidious, likely to bring odium on the person who 
undertakes it. It is fiot fair to represent a defender of legiti- 
mate constitutional monarchy as being a defender of tyranny. 
Those who do so are sophist ers, i.e, they purposely use words 
with a ^dew to deceive. The word sophist in Greek meant 
properly an expert. It came to be used in a special sense to 
describe a body of public teachers that arose in Athens. 
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On account of the shallowness and immorality which 
supposed by some to characterize the teaching of these men, the 
word has acquired a sinister significance. 

1T*^I. in whose favour, etc., i.e. whom thCy represent you as 
defending. 

1. 24. exploded, obsolete. It is a Latin word, signifying 
literally to hiss off the stage. 

1. 27. fanatics, violent, unreasoning advocates. Like the Greek 
word enthusiast, it signifies properly inspired, transported hy 
rdigious zeal, and so, generally, beside oneself, frenzied, Burke is 
thinking of such treatises as the Patriarcha of Sir Robert Filmer, 
which was answered by Locke. ‘ ‘ It was at this time that those 
strange theories which Filmer afterwards formed into a system, 
and which became the badge of the most violent class of Tories 
and high churchmen, fi??st emerged into notice. It was gravely 
maintained that the Supreme Being regarded hereditary 
monarchy, as opposed to other forms of government, with 
peculiar favour ; that the rule of succession in order of primo- 
geniture was a divine institution, anterior to the Christian, 
and even to the Mosaic dispensation ; that no human power, not 
even that of the whole legislature, no length of adverse posses- 
sion, though it extended to ten centuries, could deprive a legiti- 
mate prince of his rights ; that the authority of such a prince 
was necessarily always despotic ; that the laws, by which, in 
England and in other comitries, the prerogative was limited, 
were to be regarded merely as concessions which the sovereign 
had freely made, and might at his pleasure resume ; and that 
any treaty which a king might conclude with his people was 
merely a declaration of his present intentions, and not a contract 
of which the performance could be demanded.” — Macaulay, 
History of England, Ch. i. 

L 29. our new fanatics, etc. , Dr. Price and his friends. It is 
just as onesided to maintain the absolute sovereignty of the 
people as it is to maintain the absolute sovereignty of the 
monarch, — to maintain That the king rules solely because it is the 
people’s will, as to maintain that he can act in utter contempt 
and disregard of the people’s will. 

1. 31. prerogative, see note on p. 26, 1. 35. 

1. 33. impiously, “ The doctrine that kingly government is 
peculiarly favoured by Heaven receives no countenance from the 
Old Testament ; for in the Old Testameht we read that the 
chosen people were blamed and punished for desiring a king, and 
that they were afterw'ards commanded to withdraw their allegi- 
ance from him. Their whole history, far from countenancing the 
notion that succession in order of primogeniture is of divine 
institution, would rather seem to indicate that younger brothers 
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the especial protection of heaven. , . . Nor does the 
system of Filmer receive any countenance from those passages of 
the New Testament which describe government as an ordinance 
of God : for the go^'gmment under which the vwiters of the J^w 
Testament lived was not a hereditary monarchy. None oi the 
Roman Emperors pretended to rule by right of birth ; and in 
fact, both Tiberius, to whom Christ commanded that tribute 
should be given, and Nero, whom Paul directed the Romans to 
obey, were, according to the patriarchal theory of government, 
usui'pers. In the Middle Ages the doctrine of indefeasible 
hereditary right would have been regarded as heretical : for it 
was altogether incompatible with the high pretensions of the 
Church of Rome. It w’as a doctrine miknown to the foimders of 
the Church of England.’’ — Macaulay. 

3.5. indefeasible, absolute : which nothing can invalidate. 

P. 29, 1. 1. which no civil, etc. There fs nothing which can be 
claimed as a right, without reference to the circumstances in 
which it is claimed. Rights are relative to positive law, and to 
considerations of expediency. See note on p. 7, 1. 35. 

1. 3. prejudice, The Latin w^ord prcejudicmm meant a pre\dous 
decision, which would, of course, be appealed to as a precedent, 
and would be decisive in parallel cases. So to prejudice means, 
as in the text, to decide the question against. Monarchy is not, 
any more than religion, or any other good thing, to be rejected 
because of the absurd reasons by which foolish persons have 
defended it. The w'ords prejudice and 2>^€judiced are now applied 
generally to persons who approach a matter with their minds 
already made up. 

1. 4. bottomed, cf. p. 16, 1. 32. 

1. 6. in wMcb, etc, , of which they treat : lit. about which they 
are employed. 

1. 9. a false fact, viz. that the English sovereign rules by the 
choice of the people. See p. 14, 1, 31. mi^cbievous maxims, viz. : 
the right of peoples generally to elect and dispose of their rulers. 

Pp. 29-33. The Revolution which aimed at a ’permanent 
constitutional settlement certainly did not justify the dismissal 
of sovei'eigns on the vague charge of misconduct. James was 
olismissed only because his conduct had rendered his rete^itioei 
absolutely impossible.^ Nor is the Icing the servant of the people 
in the sense of being accountable to them. He is ^ our sovereign 
Lord'* and is irresponsible. Lethronemmt can he effected only 
by war^ not by statute. It is justified only by absolute necessity : 
and the circumstances %tnder which such necessity arises admit 
of no precise definition. 
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1. 16. too guarded, etc., expressed too cautiously and 
much of detail. 

1. 29. virtual, the word signifies what is implied in, or may be 
infeed from an act or word, as opposed to rvhat is actually said 
or done. The conduct of James was tantamomit to abdication of 
the throne, since it violated the terms on which he accepted 
the throne. 

P. 30, 1. 3. fundamental, see note on p. 17, 1. 35. 

1. 6. misconduct, Burke reduces the argument to a mere 
question of words. Is misconduct a strong enough term to 
describe King James’s violation of the English constitution and 
of the original contract ? He allows that there is a degree of 
misconduct,^ or wrong doing, or illegality, w^hich renders it 
practically impossible for a people to retain their king, necessity, 
cf. p. 19, 1. 21. c ' 

1. 8. Their trust, etc. They acted on the maxim that preven- 
tion is better than cure. They hoped to render revolution 
unnecessary, by making it impossible that any king in the future 
should act in such a way as to justify a revolution. Cf. p. 30, 
1, 31 segg., and p. 32, 1. 26 aeqq. 

1. 12. the states, cf. p. 23, 1. 31. 

1. 16. aggravated, used in its literal sense of ‘ increased the 
weight of.’ 

1. 24. the popular representative, the House 61 Commons, the 
magnates, etc., the House of Lords; cf. “This was the most 
noble and refined part of our constitution. The people, hy their 
representatives and grandees, were entrusted wnth a deliberative 
power m making laws ; the king with the control of his nega- 
tive. The king was entrusted with the deliberative choice and 
the election to office ; the people had the negative in a Parlia- 
mentary refusal to support; Formerly this power of control was 
what kept ministers in awe of Parliaments, and Parliaments in 
reverence with the people.” — Burke, Present Discontents. 

1. 25. constitutional act, the Act of Settlement passed in 1701. 

1. 28. no pardon, etc. The king could not exempt a minister 
from prosecution by Parliament for unconstitutional action. The 
following passage from Green’s Short History of the English 
People, pp. 680-2, explains and illustrates the text — “In outer 
seeming the Revolution of 1688 had only transferred the 
sovereignty over England from James to William and Mary. In 
actual fact it was transferring the sovereignty from the king to 
the House of Commons. From the moment when its sole right 
to tax the nation was established by the Bill of Rights, and when 
its own resolve settled the practice of granting none but annual 
supplies to the Crown, the House of Commons became .the 
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supreme power iu the state. It was impossible permanently to 
sliSp^nd its sittings, or, in the long rxm, to oppose its will, when 
either coiirse must end in leaving the government penniless, in 
breaking up the army and navj", and in rendering the piiblic service 
impossible. But tl»)ugh the constitutional change was cony^ete, 
the machinery of government was far from having adapted itself 
to the new conditions of political life which such a change brought 
about. However pow'erM the will of the House of Commons 
might be, it had no means of bringing its will directly to bear 
upon the conduct of public affairs. The ministers w'ho had charge 
of them were not its servants, but the servants of the Crowm ; it 
w'as from the king that they looked for direction, and to the king 
that they held themselves responsible. By impeachment or more 
indirect means the Commons could force akingto remove aminister 
who contradicted them will ; but they had no constitutional power 
to replace the fallen statesman by a minister who would carry out 
their will. . . . vSunderland’s counsel to the king was to 

recognize practically the new' pow'er of the Commons by choosing 
the ministers of the Crow n exclusively from among the members 
of the party which was strongest in the Lower House. As yet no 
ministry, in the modern sense of the term, had existed. Each 
great officer of state, Treasurer, or Secretary, or Lord Privy 
Seal, had in theory been independent of his fellow-officers ; each 
W’as the ‘ King’s servant/ and responsible for the discharge of his 
special duties to the king- alone. From time to time a minister, 
like Clarendon, might tower above the rest and gi^’e a general 
direction to the whole coui'se of government, but the predomin- 
ance was merely personal and never permanent ; and even in 
such a case there were colleagues who w'ere ready to oppose or 
even in:ipeach the statesman who overshadow’ed them. It w'as 
common for a king to choose or dismiss a single minister without 
any communication with the rest ; and so far from aiming at 
ministerial unity, even William had striven to reproduce in the 
Cabinet itself the balance of parties wiiich prevailed outside it. 
Simdeiiand’s plan aimed at replacing these independent ministers 
by a homogeneous ministry, chosen from the same party, repre- 
senting the same sentiments, and bound together for common 
action by a sense of responsibility and loyalty to the party to 
which it belonged. . . . The new ministers ceased in all but 

name to be the king’s servants. They became simply an Execu- 
tive Committee representing the will of the majority of the 
House of Commons, and capable of being easily set aside by it 
and replaced by a siniilar Committee whenever the balance of 
power shifted from fine side of the House to the other. Such 
was the origin of that system of representative government which 
has gone on from Sunderland’s day to our own.” Macaulay is 
equally clear as to the Mstory of the noinistry in England. Burke 
often insists on the value of impeachment as a safeguard of con- 
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stitutional liberty and good government. A people subject to 
irresponsible ministers is not more free than one subject-^??rSn 
absolute king: nor is the power of an absolute ministry less 
than that of an absolute monarch. 

1. 4. adulatory addresses, cf. p. 8, V 29. , 

1. 5, fulsome, disgusting, as is the taste of food to one who has 
eaten enough. 

L 8. For, considered as. 

1. 11. The slave, etc., In the first act' of the Andria, a play 
written by Terence, a Roman dramatist of the second .century 
B.C., Simo reminds his freedman Sosia that he had once been his 
slave. To this Sosia replies, “In reminding me that I was a 
slave you seem to reproach me with forgetfulness of your kind- 
ness in giving me my freedom.” 

1. 15. to bring himself, the expression implies that it would 
require an effort. * 

1. 17. style, title. If the words ‘ Servant of the People ’ were 
made part of the recognized official description of the French 
sovereign, as e,g, ^Defender of the Faith ’ is in England, it is hard 
to see how any one would gain by it. 

L 18. mended, lit. how his or our condition would be improved. 
Cf, Bacon, “For otherwise whatsoever is new is unlooked for: 
and ever it niends some and pairs (impairs) others.” — Essay 24. 

1. 19. Your most obedient, etc., a conventional form of ending a 
letter becomes a mere form. It does not express, nor is it re- 
garded by the recipient as expressing the real sentiments of the 
witer. Similarly a man’s official title does not alter his char- 
acter. 

1. 20. The proudest, etc., viz. the Pope. Cf. p. 14, 11. 15 seqq. 

1. 23. Apostle, See note on p. 6, 1. 20. 

1. 26. the Fisherman, St. Peter, whose successor in the 
bishopric of Rome the Pope is supposed to be, was originally a 
fisherman. Cf. “ AncUTesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andi’ew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea : for they were fishers. And he saith 
unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 
Ma>tt, iv. 18. 

1. 28. flippant vain, silly and empty. I should have regarded 
it as no more than an objectionable mode of gi'V’ing expression to 
the sentiment of freedom. Similarly on p. 16, 1. 34, he says that 
the sermon cannot be regarded as “a mere rant of adulatory 
freedom. ” The word wisavoury means properly unpleasant to the 
taste, 

L 31. In that light, considered from that point of view. 
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P. 32, 1. 6. wMcti knows, etc., whicli is no respecter of persons. 
iT^. 31111111316, ironical. 

1. 11. confused jargon, etc., the language of Dr Price’s sermon 
is as unintelligibly to Englishmen as a foreign languag|pr, Cf. 
“wholly alien to our soil,” p. 2S, 1. 3. 

1. 12. in liim, he is the representative of law, so that in obeying 
him we obey the law. 

1. 14. responsible, The common law has not provided for the 
arraignment and trial of the sovereign, because the law and the 
sovereign are not separated. 

1. 15. the Justicia of Arragon, He was the supreme judicial 
authority in the country. The office is not to be traced beyond 
1118, and was not looked upon as fully equal to maintain public 
liberty against the crown until 1348, when such authority W'as 
given to the justiciary as proved eventually a more adequate 
barrier against oppression than any other coimtry could boast. 
He held office for life : he could withdraw suits from the juris- 
diction of the royal judges ; it was penal to obtain letters from 
the kmg impeding the execution of his process : nor could any 
person be made to suffer for appealing to him for protection. 
Hallam, 2£iddle Ages, ch. iv. 

1. 25. responsible to it, ultimately, he is responsible, as we see 
for instance in the case of the Stuart sovereigns. Most writers 
who maintained the theory of contract agreed that the power of 
the executive is only a fiduciary power, though they differed as 
to the exact terms of the trust. There is at any rate this much 
of positive trath in the assertion, that there is a point beyond 
which no government can go in disregarding the feelings of the 
subjects. Putting positive contract out of the question, still 
acquiescence on fche part of the people is one of the conditions of 
the tenure of power. 

1. 27. their fame, the reputation wffiich they actually enjoy. 
See note on p. 30, 1. 8. 

1. 33. It will be time enough, etc. , Mr. Payne points out that 
Burke naturally hesitates to quote a provision of an Act of 
Charles II. for attainting the regicides, which runs thus : — 
“And be it hereby declared, that by the undoubted and funda- 
mental laws of this kingdom, neither the Peers of this realm, nor 
the Commons, nor both together in Parliament or out of Parlia- 
ment, nor the People collectively or representatively, nor any 
other Persons whatsoever, ever had, have, hath, or ought to 
have, any coercive power, over the persons of the kings of this 
realm. ” 

P. 33, 1. 1. at their ease, it is easy to talk of, but difficult to 
effect. We talk of ‘ arm-chair politicians.’ 
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1. 3. Laws are commanded, etc. Cicero, in his speech in cle-. 
fence of Milo, ch. iv., says, ‘‘Homicide is by a law of nSC^re 
justified in self-defence. When our life is threatened by violence, 
any mode of escape is honourable. For the laws hold their 
ton^l^s against arms. Law does not require* us to wait for it, 
when waiting would bring injustice upon us before we could 
appeal for redress. ” The Roman Marius is reported to have said . 
that he could not hear the voice of the laws amid the din of 
battle. 

1. S.' Wars are just, etc. , quoted loosely from the Roman historian 
Livy, who defines necessary wars as wars undertaken by men 
whose only hope of safety lies in a recourse to arms. 

1. 12. out of the law, force is appealed to when law fails. As 
law does not contemplate its own failure, it does not provide for 
contingencies in which it has failed. It is impossible to say in 
the abstract (speculative) where force is justifiable. When men’s 
feelings are outraged, when there is no prospect of improvement, 
when there is a probability of successful resistance, and when the 
undoubted evils of civil war seem likely to be outweighed by the 
advantages which it promises, then men \vill appeal to arms. 

L 16. agitated, used like the Latin agitart in the sense of 
debated. 

1. 18. faint, obscure, hard to discover. The word faint sug- 
gests the difficulty of reading words written in ink which has 
faded. 

1. 2(}. abused, perv’erted. For instance^ it was contrary to the 
spirit of the English constitution that the prerogative should be 
used as the Stuart kings attempted to use it. indeed, emphatic : 
to a very great extent. One of Burke’s favourite charges against 
the authors of the French Revolution is that their resistance was 
made to concession. See p. 42, 1. 22. 

L 25. critical, the word means literally ‘ decisive, ’ and so is - 
applied to acts or occasions upon which much depends, am- 
biguous, of which the result is so imcertain. bitter, because, 
however successful it iJlay be, a civil war must involve much 
suffering. 

1. 26. a potion, used properly of a draught of medicine. 

distempered, disordered, diseased. The word temper means 
to blend in due proportion : distemper signifies a disturbance of 
the proper propoi’tion of elements in combination. 

I Pp. 33-38, The Eemliition did not esfahluli the right of 
\ Englishmen to form their 02m Government. Its object aim 
\ejfect was to establish the old la^os and constitution. A hreaJc 
'\mth aniiquitg is and always has been repugnant to the genius 
Jo/ the English people. The principle of inheritance is the 
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basis of their whole political system. The crown^ the peerage^ 
an^the liberties of the people^ are all hereditary. It is a 
wise and natural principte. It secures to posterity the advan- 
tages which u'c possess^ and v'hile securmg v:kat is old does not 
exclude improvem%it. By thus submitting the state ^ the 
same law by which nature secures the existernce of life^ of 
families^ and of possessions., Englishmen have associated' the 
state in their afections with all that they hold most dear. 
Respect for antiquity is also a steadying and restraining force 
in politics. The fact that it is inherited gives a dignity to 
freedom. Englishmen respect their constitution as they respect 
a man of great age and high descent, and respect given on 
these groiuids U freedonis surest guarantee. 

1. 34. tlie Old Je^wry, p. 17, 1. 17. 

P. 34 , 1. 1. countenance, support. Cf*p. IS, 1. 27. 

1. 2. in precedent or principle, in the example which was set, 
or the rules that were followed. 

1. 11- after-dinner, when they may he supposed to he some- 
what excited with wine. Cf. p. 5, 1. 31. 

1. 14. authority, proof. 

1. 19. to inoculate, graft, lit. to ingraft an eye or hud (Lat. 
oculus) of one plant into another. 

1. 20, scion, a shoot (kalam). It is the exact equivalent of * a 
cutting ’ (Latin, secare, to cut). 

1. 24. upon analogical precedent, etc., in imitation of some- 
thing which has been done in like case before. 

1. 27. Sir Edward Coke, Chief Justice under James I. oracle, 
one who is an authority on legal matters. See note on p. 11, 
1. 28. 

1. 28. Blackstone, horn 1723. He wrote the famous Com- 
7ne7itaries on the Laws of England, a book which has profoundly 
influenced the opinion of Englis^nen upon the subject of the 
English law and constitution. 

1. 29. to prove the pedigree, lit. to trace the line of descent, 
i.e. to show them to be inherited. Cf. “In itself the Great 
Charter was no novelty, nor did it claim to establish any new 
constitutional principles. The Charter of Henry I. formed the 
basis of the whole, apd the additions to it are for the most part 
formal recognitions of the judicial and administrative changes 
introduced by Henry II. But the vague expressions of the older 
charters were now exchanged for precise and elaborate provisions. 
The bonds of unwritten custom which the older grants did little 
more than recognize had proved too weak to hold the Angevins ; and 
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the baronage now threw them aside for the restraints of written 
law. It is in this way that the Great Charter marks the tensi- 
tion from the age of traditional rights, preserved in the nation’s 
memory and officially declared by the Primate, to the age of 
writ^n legislation, of parliaments, and stati^es, which was soon 
to come.” Green, Short History of the English People^ pp. 123-4. 

1. 33. re-afiarmance, we use the form re-affirmation. 

1. 34. standing law, the common law. See p. 22, 1. 32. In 
the matter of fact, in what they assert to be a fact, viz. that 
our liberties are inherited. 

P. 35, 1. 3. prepossession, a bias in favour of. When the 
mind is already occupied by one opinion, no other can find room 
in it. 

1. 6. stationary, unchanging. 

1. 9. the Petition of Iftglit, cf. p. 25, 1. 14. 

1. 11. franchises, privileges. 

1. 14. Selden, John (1584-1654), was the son of a man of humble 
position in Wortliing, a town in Sussex. He soon obtained a 
lucrative practice as a barrister. Though not a member of 
Parliament, he was imprisoned for the part which he took in 
instigating, if not in drafting, the protestation on the rights and 
privileges of the House, w'hich was affirmed by the Commons in 
1621. He was elected to Parliament in 1623. In the second 
Parliament of Charles (1626) he was prominent in the impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham. He subsequently helped to 
draw up and carry the Petition of Right. In 1629 he was one 
of the members imprisoned in the Tower for resisting the levy 
of tonnage and poimdage. He sat in the Long Parliament as 
member for the University of Oxford. He was a member of the 
committee appointed to draw up a remonstrance on the state of 
the nation. He was also engaged in the arrangements for the 
impeachment of Strafford, but he was not one of the managers 
at the trial, and he voted against the Bill for his attainder. 
He was also on the Tjommittee which framed the impeach- 
ment against Laud. In 1643 he was made Keeper of the 
Rolls and Records in the Tower. In 1645 he became one of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners of the Admiralty. In 1646 
he subscribed the Solemn League and Covenant, and in the 
following year Parliament voted him £5,000 for his sufferings 
under the monarchy. From early manhood, down to the year 
preceding his death, he was engaged in wriCiug books on English 
law and history, as well as upon Semitic laws and customs. 

L 15. at least, Burke implies that they were better acquainted. 

I 17. pulpits, see note on p. 12, 1. 24. 
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1. 18. tribune, the platform from Avhich the members of the 
Fi'wich National Assembly spoke, the Abb6 Sieyes, “A 
pamphlet written by the Abbe Sieyes, which gave clear articula- 
tion to the thought in men’s minds, acquired for its author 
European celebri|y. What, he asked, is the Third E|j^te? — 
Everything. What hitherto has it been in the State ? — l^thing- 
He then proceeded to argue that the Third Estate, in other 
words the people of France with the exception of the nobles, 
formed a complete nation by themselves ; that by them all 
useful work was done ; and that the nobility were merely an 
excrescence, preventing the growth and development of national 
life. The Third Estate is, he said, a nation fettered and 
oppressed. What would it be without the nobility ? — A free and 
flourishing nation.” Mrs. Gardiner, Fy'ench Revolution^ p. 30. 
It was upon the motion of Sieyes that the Commons constituted 
themselves the National Assembly ; and it was he who proposed 
a declaration by the Assembly of the l^ights of Men. 

1. 19. practical wisdom, skill in selecting the most effectual 
means of securing the immediate object in view. Ship-money 
might have been objected to on the general principle that it is 
unjust to deprive a man of his property without his consent. 
It was objected to on the ground that according to English law 
taxation and representation go together. The groimd of objec- 
tion chosen 'v^'as the strongest. How far the English king is 
bound by general principles might be difficult to prove. But 
there can be no doubt that he exists to administer the English 
law. 

1. 22. vague, hard to define, speculative, abstract. There can 
be no doubt as to w’hat the law is, but there may be much doubt 
as to what natural rights are. If politics is tunied into a 
struggle for indefinite rights, it will be a struggle of each to 
prove that he has a right to more than others. Cf. p. 47, 1. 8. 

1. 33. making such an establishment that, settling the constitu- 
tion in such a way that. 

1. 35. auspicate, solemnly begin. The Romans undei'took no 
business of any importance without fir^t consulting the auspices, 
to see whether the gods were favourable or no. The word 
axiepice means literally an observation of birds for the purpose of 
augmy. 

P. 36, 1. 10. an entailed inheritance, a property limited to 
certain heirs, so that the actual possessor at any time has only a 
life-interest in it. • Burke is fond of the metaphor, becarise it 
serves to emphasize his opinion that we hold our politicM privileges 
in trust for our descendants. 

1. 21. nature, used, as it often is, in opposition to arfy to 
describe what is or would be apart from human interference. 
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A common instinct makes the child lov^'e and cherish all that he 
has received from his parents. Englishmen therefore obey a 
natural and instinctive sentiment in cherishing their liberties as 
an inheritance; and, in so doing, they guarantee them more 
effectmlly than they would do by any contrimnees which reason 
or reflSition could suggest. Cf. p. 37, 1. 24. Men guard jealously. 
what they love. 

1. 23. a selfish temper, etc., Cf. p. 27, 1. 30. confined views, 
because innovators do not look beyond themselves. They wish 
simply to gain an advantage to themselves, and do not care to 
consider what the effect will be to future generations. The 
word innovation in English generally implies that the change 
contemplpied is a change for the worse. 

1. 24. People will not, etc., Those who are not conscious of 
what they owe to their ancestors, will not acknowledge that 
they owe anything to tl^ir descendants. Forgetting that they 
did not make the system imder which they live, they will think 
themselves at liberty to deal with it as they please. 

L 31. are locked, etc. , are secured to the state as an inalienable 
possession. A settlement is a legal mode of conferring property 
absolutely on an individual or individuals. 

1. 32. in a Mnd of mortmain, so that no one has any claim upon 
them. Pi'operty upon which the feudal lord had no claim was said 
to be held in mortmain. The word mortmain means the dead 
hand'. Property held in mortmain was inalienable. The owner’s 
hold upon it was like the clasp of a dead hand which cannot let 
go what it holds. 

1. 33. working after the pattern of nature, cf. p. 37, 1. 11, “ by 
preserving the method of nature in the conduct of the state. ” 
The adoption of the hereditary principle is an application of 
natural law to politics. The continuity of the state cannot, any 
more than that of the family or of the human race generally, lie 
in the identity of the individuals who compose it. It consists 
in each case in the identity of what the successive generations of 
men possess. ^ 

1. 36. The institutions of policy, the political system which 
man himself creates, as distinguished from life and property 
which he inherits. 

P. 37 , 1. 7. the great mysterious incorporation, etc., Cf. p. 108. 
“To Burke there actually was an element of mystery in 
the cohesion of men in societies, in political obedience, in the 
sanctity of contract ; in all that fabric of *law, liberties, and 
obligations, whether written or im written, which is the shelter- 
ing bulwark between civilization and barbarism. When reason 
and history had contiubnted all that they could to the explana- 
tion, it seemed to him as if the vital force, the secret of organiza- 
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tion^ the binding fmmework must still come from the impenetrable 
regions beyond reasoning and beyond history. . . . One of the 
reasons why Burke dreaded to see a finger laid upon a single 
stone of a single political edifice, was his consciousness that he 
saw no answer to fhe perpetual enigma how any of theselP'difices 
liad ever been built, and how the passion, violence, and way- 
wardness of the natural man had ever been persuaded to bow 
their necks to the strong yoke of a common social discipline.’' 
— Morley. We need not then wonder at Burke’s anxiety to 
strengthen” men’s consciousness of the value of social order by 
every possible appeal, not only to reason, but also to imagination 
and sentiment. Aristotle was equally anxious to prove against 
those who would rest the state upon convention or compact, that 
it has its origin in the constitution of human nature. The state, 
according to him, “ began in the blind impulses which fii’st 
formed the household and broaden e(iWhen into wider aims which 
nothing but the state could satisfy. It glided imperceptibly 
into existence, as men became successively aware of the various 
needs bound up with their nature. Men could not choose but 
form ' it, or some imperfect substitute for it. It is as much a 
necessity of human existence as food or fire. Its authority rests 
on the same basis as the authority of the Father, not on consent, 
but on the constitution of human nature. . . . The love of 
society and the perception of right and wrong implanted by 
nature in man, the impulse of self-perpetuation, the need of pro- 
tection and sustenance, the higher needs that gi’adually assert 
themselves : these are the things to which the state owes its 
existence.” — Newman's Politics of A ristoth, vol. i. pp. 27 and 33. 
“ Man is by nature a social creature,” is the often-quoted saying 
of Aristotle. It means that the existence of society is due to the 
development of natural instincts in man. We shall meet with 
other instances of the influence of Aristotle upon Burke. 

1, 9. unchangeable constancy, i.e. obeying a uniform law. 

1. 13. obsolete, literally, old, or worn out : so, out of date, out 
of fashion. The older elements in the constitution have been 
adapted to the needs and circumstances of modern times : the 
newer elements are modifications or extensions of the older. 

I. 15. the superstition, etc., an unreasoning love of what is old 
simply because it is old. 

1. 16. philosophic analogy, a wise imitation of the action of 
nature in similar circumstances. 

1. 17. polity, see note on p. 9, 1. 31. 

1. 20. fundamental laws, cf. p. 17, 1. 35. The spirit of the 
constitution has been preserved through all formal changes 

1. 22. mutually reflected, etc., eacli is loved for rlie same rea.soii. 
namely, as connecting us wich our forefathers. The love of each, 
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therefore, blends with, strengthens, and is stren^g^aened by^onr 
love for the rest. 

1. 26. to fortify, etc., see note on p. 36, 1. 21. It is often argued 
in this-country that nmnicipal self-governmer^ will succeed be- 
cause it is in accord with the traditions and habits of Indian 
village life. On the other hand, it is often seen to be difficult to 
get the people actively to support or really to sympathize with 
objects and means which, however reasonable they may be, are 
yet foreign. 

I. 30. canonized, respected. To canonize, in the language of 
the Roman church, means to raise a person, who was eminent 
during his lifetime for holiness, to the rank of a saint. 

1. 31. in itself, see note on p. 7, 1. 35. 

1. 36. noble, aristocratic. It is opposed to the insolence of an 
upstart, 

P. 38 , 1 1. It has a pedigree, Burke is drawing a parallel be- 
tween a state and a family. Each can show an unbroken exist- 
ence, and can point to eminent men among its members in the 
past. Each has distinctions of which it is proud. As the pictures 
of ancestors are hung in the family mansion, so history portrays 
the character of national heroes. The state, like the family, 
records upon the tomb the virtues of the dead. As the family 
preserves the legal documents proving its right to its possessions, 
so the state preserves the charters of its liberties. 

L 2. bearings, etc., literally, coats of arms. “As to armorial 
bearings, there is no doubt that emblems somewhat similar have 
been immemorially used both in war and peace. The shields of 
ancient warriors, and devices upon coins or seals, hear no distinct 
resemblance to modern blazonry. But the general introduction 
of such bearings, as hereditary distinctions, h^s been sometimes 
attrilmted to tournaments, wherein the champions were distin- 
guished by fanciful devices ; sometimes to the crusades, where a 
multitude of all nations^and languages stood in need of some 
visible token to denote the banners of them respective chiefs. In 
fact, the peculiar symbols of heraldry point to both these sources, 
and have been borrowed in part from each. Hereditary arms 
were perhaps scarcely used by private families before the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. From that time, however, they 
became very general, and have contribxited to elucidate that 
branch of history which regards the descent of illustrious 
families.'*’ Hallara, Middle ch. ii. pt. ii. The word imigne 
(ensign) was used in Latin for a standard or flag, and also for a 
ba.dge of honour. The plural form iivngnia (ensigns) was still 
more common in this sense. Bacon in his 14th Essay says that 
in democracies men’s eyes are upon the business, and not upon 
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the persons ; or upon the persons, it is for the business’ sake, 
as fittest, and not for flags and pedigree.” 

1. 4. titles, see note on p. 21, 1. 4. 

1. 7. youx sopMsf^rs, Notice the use of your to expre^s^ his 
contempt for the sophistcrs. It is equivalent to “ any number 
of sophisters that you can produce.” For sojihisiey's, see note on 
p. 28, 1. 20. For the comparison cf. Bacon, Adv. 2. 22. 15, “It 
is elegantly said by Menander . . Love is a better instructor than a 
left-handed sophist, that love teacheth a man to carry himself 
better than the sophist or preceptor, which he calleth left-handed, 
because, wdth all his rules and preceptions, he cannot form a man 
so dexterously, nor with that facility to prize and govern him- 
self, as love can do.” 

1. 9. rational and manly, see note on p. 7, 1. 27. 

1. 10. who have chosen, etc., who trusff for the preservation of 
our liberties to instinct rather than theory, to feeling rather than 
to ingenuity. See note on p. 36, 1. 21. 

L 12. magazines, literally, storehouses. 

Pp. 38-44. There teas no need for France to make a neio 
constitution. Liberty and law are thefmits of deliberation be- 
tween all orders of the state adequately represented. The States 
General in France provided for such representatic/n ; while the 
Monarchy was a security against the undue preponderance of any 
one class. An excess of loyalty had perhaps led the French in 
the course of generations to surrender many of their constitutional 
rights. But it would have been more becoming to reclaim them 
as hereditary rights^ or to look for them., if they had been foi'- 
gotten in France., in the institutions and policy of other nations, 
than to act with the brutality and ignorance of slaves who had 
nevei' had any rights, d 5 it is, failure and discontent have, as 
they always must, resulted from a contempt for experience. The 
only equality now existing in France is equality in wickedness. 
The extravagance and insolence of the*people will justify the 
precautions and the tewoinsm of tyrants. 'Ine misery of France 
is of its own choosing. From an Assembly constituted like 
the National Assembly it would be absurd to expect political 
wisdom. 

Burke implies that the nobility, clergy, and commons were 
equally represented iti the States General, that the representatives 
met and deliberated on an equal footing, and that it was there- 
fore impossible that any law which they passed or any tax which 
they imposed could be oppressive, because no order would be 
either asked or forced to make concessions to the rest which the 
rest would not equally make to it. As a matter of fact, however, 
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the nobles and the clergy were privileged orders, who were -prac- 
tically exempt from taxation. It was the custom for the ^ree 
orders to sit and vote separately, so that the two prhdleged orders 
when their prv'!l“g.~= v/ere either attacked or threatened, could 
coalei^ and ou-vo.u third order. The efils of France were 
in large measure due to the persistent refusal of the privileged 
orders to consent to an equal distribution of taxes. Lastly, the 
reigning sovereign was not strong enough to put an end to the 
existing grievances though he personally deplored thein. 

The States General had not met since 1614. They had no lec^is- 
lative power, and, up to the time of the Revolution at any rate 
the government had p"" ■'y settled questions of taxation at 

its pleasure. The stuLi-i . I'-l lii l.(' more than represent grievances 
and suggest remedies which they had no power to enforce. The 
privileged orders were, naturally, not anxious to give importance 
to the states. Consequently, their constitution, powers and 
procedure had never be^n really defined. ’ 

1. 14. of, we should say hg. 

1. 15.^ correspondent, proportionate. The meaning is explained 
on p. 37, 1. 32 seqq. Burke means to say that the king in France 
had concentrated authority in his own hands by breaking up the 
power of the nobles, just as the weakening of the barons by the 
Wars of the Roses had increased the power of the sovereign in 
England. The history of England from Heiny VII. onwards is 
a history of strong and powerful monarchs. When James II. 
attempted to go too far, the people simply reasserted their old 
rights and restored the monarchy to its old position. The French 
ought to have done the same. As a matter of fact, however, as 
is sufficiently explained in the Introduction, the people in France 
had no recognized rights, nor had they any means of enforcin^y 
attention to their demands. Burke’s advice to the French to 
imitate England is ridiculous. If the relations between classes 
in England had been as embittered as they were in France, 
political co-operation would have been as impossible in the one 
country as in the other. 

1. 17, whilst you were out of possession, whilst government 
exercised the powers and invaded the privileges of the people. 

^ L 18. suffered waste, etc. , fell into disrepair. The constitution 
IS compared to an untenanted and neglected building. You 
possMsed, etc. Burke insists that there was no necessity to build 
afresh. Some of the institutions of a free government, such as 
the States General, actttally existed. ,Thft materials for the 
rest were there. The French, therefore, might have “ improved 
without being wholly new,” p. 37, 1. 12. 

1. 25. descriptions, classes. 

h 26. you had, etc. , The order of the physical universe is the 
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resultant of opposing forces. For instance, the path of the planets 
is determined by the action and counteraction of centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. So, in society, order does not result from 
every one having his own way, but from the concessions which 
each is obliged to m#ke to each. ^ 

1. 32. so great a blemish, This is an imfair statement. The 
French would of course have admitted that society would fall to 
pieces if any class insisted on having its own way in anything. 
What they objected to was the existence of privileges which gave 
to certain classes an mifair advantage in the struggle. 

1. 34. they render deliberation, etc. , because we have to think 
what support or resistance we have to expect from others who are 
as anxious to forward their own interests as w^e are to forward 
ours. 

p. 39 , 1. 1 . naturally, we get into the habit of not expecting 
the impossible, because experience teacheii us how far it is reason- 
able to expect to have our own way. temperaments, restraints. 

1. 2. crude, literally, undigested. ' The necessity of debate is a 
security against premature and ill-advised changes, unqualified, _ 
absolute ; umnodified. A reformer, in a constitutionally gov- 
erned country, seldom, if ever, carries through his measure in its 
original shape. It becomes modified, in the course of debate, to 
suit the views and wishes of those without whose support it can- 
not be carried at all. 

1. 3, exertions, the word is used simply in the sense of exercise 
or W5e, and not in the ordinary sense of effort. An ‘ exertion of 
power ’ means simply ‘ a putting forth of power.’ 

1. 6. had as many securities, No two members of a deliberative 
body will agree in everything. It is almost an impossibility 
therefore that all should combine to oppress anybody. 

1. 9. warping, the metaphor is taken from a piece of wood which 
becomes twisted out of shape. The impartiality of the sovereign 
is a security against the tyranny of a class. 

1. 12. you chose, notice how Burke insists that the French 
Revolution was a deliberate crime. Cf.*p. 43, 1. 36, “This un- 
forced choice, this fond election of evil.” 

1. 15. capital is that portion of a nation’s wealth which, 
instead of being spent, is invested. So it comes to signify an 
accumulated stock of anything. The problem which the French 
set themselves was not to improve what they had already, but 
to create something '^hich did not exist. 

1. 16. without much lustre, viz. because they did not assert 
their legitimate rights as against the usurpation of the executive. 

1. 18. Under a pious predilection, influenced by a preference 
based on natural affection. The Latin word plus signifies dxiZi- 

X 
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fidf and is properly applied to the sentiment which binds a man 
to his relations. Because you loved them, you would have 
thought them wiser and better than the ordinary men of to-day *. 
^nd you would yourselves have been improved by the effort to 
bo ?s good and as wise as you thought them to be. 

1. 23. to respect yourselves, viz. on the groimd of your 
descent from them. Cf. p. 37 > I. 29 seqq. 

1. 26. at the expense, at the cost or sacrifice of. That free- 
dom was new to you is not creditable to you, though the fact 
will account for your misuse of freedom. 

I. 27. your apologists here, your defenders in England. 

1. 29. Maroon, a term applied in the French West Indies to 
describe a runaway slave. Skeat says it is a clipped form of 
the Spanish cimaroon, wild, unruly, lit. living in the mountain- 
tops. 

1. 34. generous, possessed of the qualities which we associate 
with free or noble birth, ga l la nt , chivalrous. 

1. 35. high and romantic, exaggerated and fanciful. The 
word ro^niantic derives its sense of adventurous and sentimental 
from the general tone of the stories composed in the dialects 
derived from the Eoman language. The French might have 
urged tliat an exaggerated sense of what they owed to the 
sovereign and to the country which he represented had led them 
into an unwise surrender of authority to him. See note on p. 85, 
L 1. 

P, 40, 1. 3. public spirit, patriotism. 

1. 6. amiable, used in its proper sense of loveable. Their 
action was unwise—their motive was good. 

L 13. common law, see note on p. 22, 1. 32. Cf. ‘‘The whole 
of the polity and economy of every country in Europe has been 
derived from the same sources. It was drawn from the old 
Germanic or Gothic custumary; from the feudal iustitutions 
which must he considered as an emanation from that custumary ; 
and the whole has beeiu improved and digested into system and 
discipline by the Roman law .” — First Letter on a Regicide Peace. 
meliorated, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. Burke now proceeds to draw a 
picture of France as, in his opinion, it might have been, and of 
England as he conceived it to be. Later on in the book he 
undertakes to show at length that France had none of the things 
which he here mentions. 

I 20. auxiliary to law, because men ard more likely to give 
effectual support to a law to which they have consented than to 
one which is imposed upon them simply by authority,, unop- 
pressive, because taxation is not burdensome to a wealthy 
nation. . - 
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L 24. mitigated, kept under proper control. 

1. 25? overlay, to stifle. Instead of being jealous of any 
activity and independence on the part of the people, the nobility 
ought to encourage and direct their inclination and efforts to do 
good. * • 

1. 26. recruit, I have explained in the introduction that the 
nobles in France were a caste resting on birth. 

1. 30. the true moral eciuality, See note on p. 3, 1. 16. It 
is possible for all men to do their duty equally in their own 
sphere of life. But no other equality than equality in virtue is 
possible. Nature has created inequalities amongst men which it is 
impossible to remove ; and society implies division of labour and 
consequent inequalities of position and authority. The most 
that the state can do is to throw its prizes open to all by competi- 
tion, and to enable as many as possible to start with equal 
advantages and chances in the struggle of life. 

P. 41, 1. 1, not more happy, cf. p. 114. 

1. 4. you have shewn, etc., cf. p. 187, 1. 16. 

L 6^ extravagant, wild, literally, straying from facts or 
the teachings of experience. The word extravagant means 
properly not hept ivithin bounds, though it is now used most 
frequently in the special sense of passing the bounds of econcnny. 
presumptuous, cf. p. 106, 1. 25. “ Personal self-sufficiency and 

arrogance,” etc. 

1. 9. to despise themselves, cf. p. 39, 1. 22. “ Respecting your 

forefathers,” etc. 

1. 11. lights, guides or teachers. 

1. 14. France has not, etc., She has not done wrong for the 
sake of gain, but has courted loss for the pleasure of wrong- 
doing. Prostitute is a strong word generally applied to a 
woman who sells her honour for money. 

1. 21. masculine, robust. Strength to resist temptation is, 
like any other sort of strength, naturally; associated with men 
rather than with women. In fact we call women ‘ the weaker 
sex.’ By calling morality a security for freedom he means that 
a sense of duty restrains the strong from opposing the weak, 
let loose, relaxed. 

1.' 22. ferocious, brutaL 

1, 23. insolent, because the open avowal of it outraged 
feeliugs of those to wham religion was sacred. Burke is thinking 
of the sufferings of the clergy, on which he afterwards dwells at 
length. 

1. 26. secluded, from which the majority had hitherto been 
shut out: 
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1. 28. This is one, etc. See note on p. 40, 1. 30. They are 
resolved, says Burke, that all shall be equally wickedTeven if 
they cannot be equal in any other respect. Speaking'generally, 
the rich and the powerful have greater temptations and ampler 
me^as of gratifying their passions, than tht poor and humble. 

1 . 29. disgraced, used in its literal sense of ‘ thrown into dis- 
favour. ’ 

1. 30. cabinets, councils. The word cabinet signifies properly 
the chamber in which the council meets. 

1. 31. its most potent topics, the strongest arguments in its 
favour, sanctified, justified. 

1. 34. moral politicians, men who profess to base policy not on 
experience, or on considerations of expediency, but on principles 
of natural justice. Cf. p. 92, 1. 11 . “I tremble for the cause of 
liberty, from such an example to kings.” After the treatment 
which the French king has received from the people whom he 
trusted and loved, no king can be expected to trust or to indulge 
his subjects. 

P. 42 , 1. 4. irreparable, for which nothing can make up. 

1. 6 . your parliament, etc. The word parliament in France 
meant a law-court’. “ The parliaments, originally nine, after- 
wards fifteen, in number, formed the supreme legal tribunals ; of 
these, the Parliament of Paris held the liighest rank, from the 
great extent of its juidsdiction, and the authority of its magis- 
totes ; but they were all filled with the consciousness of their 
real independence and sovereign power, and could agree, neither 
among themselves, nor with the inferior courts, nor even with 
the royal council, as to the limits of their functions. Tliey 
interfered very largely both with the legislation and general 
administration of the country. They maintained that no royal 
edict had any legal force until it had been entered on the register 
of the parliament, and. that they had the jright to protest against 
such registration, both on legal grounds and in the interest of the 
public. They issuec^ orders and directions to the police, and 
pronounced judgment on any illegal measures of govermnent 
officials. In a state of open rivalry with the church, they 
prided themselves on protecting the state and the private citizen 
against the encroachments of the hierarchy. Their tendency to 
oppose the church not unfrequently gained them the favour of 
the crown; but on other occasions their stubborn wilfulness 
proved highly embarrassing to the government. The king, indeed, 
generally compelled them to register the laws that they had 
rejected, forbid them to prosecute the accused magistrates, and 
banished disobedient members. In most cases the parliaments 
were thus forced to yield ; but they insisted all the more strongly 
on their rights in principle, and acuiered to them on every fresh 
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occasioi!r*with immovable tenacity. The relation of the members 
of these courts to the monarch himself may be easily conjectured 
from the fact, that their offices, if not attached to some feudal 
domain, were sold as Jiereditary possessions ; so that the crown 
had nothing at all to do with filling them when vacant. If^^the 
government was of opinion that any tribunal administered justice 
insufficiently, it had no other legal remedy than to set aside the 
verdict on the ground of a formal error, or to put anew interpie- 
tation on the law, or (in accordance with a hazardous practice of 
the early middle ages) to summon the parties before their on n 
tribunals, and try the cause de novo. They never thought of 
removing any of the judges by dismissal, translation, or pro- 
motion.” Vo7i Sybil ^ Bk. 1, Ch. 1. It was the Parliament of 
Paris which demanded the convocation of the States General. 
The parliaments were afterwards abolished. See below, pp. 233 
seqq, 

1. 12. to lull authority asleep, to put governments off their 
guard. 

1. 14. which distinguish, etc., it is a mark of folly in govern- 
ments, as in individuals, to carry kindness and trustfulness so 
far as to put themselves at the mercy of their enemies. 

1. 16. abstract, not modified to suit the circumstances of the 
country to which it is to be applied. For instance, the Aims 
Act in this country (India) may in many cases involve hardship, 
or, at least, may be resented as showing a want of confidence 
in the people. On the other hand, no sensible man would pro- 
pose to allow every rogue in India to carry arms. 

1. 18. the medicine, etc., for the metaphor cf. p. 33, 1. 26, and 
p. 69, 1. 21. • De Tocqueville remarks that the most dangerous 
period in the history of a despotism is that at which it begins to 
reform. People will submit to evils which they regard as inevi- 
table ; but when they are once familiarized vdth the idea of a 
mitigation of burdens, they entertain the idea of a complete en- 
franchisement. The removal of some abuses only opens men’s 
eyes to the grievousness of those vhich ranain behind. As a 
matter of fact, however, the people were only irritated by the 
indecision and half -heartedness of the king. He used fair words, 
but in reality he was a mere tool in the hands of the court 
party. 

L 26. This, viz,, that kindness should provoke resistance. ^ 
For the meaning of winatw'cd see note on p. 10, 1, 26. in order, 
natural : what might have been expected from such a beginning. 

1. 27. laws overturned, etc. , Burke adduces his proofs of these 
assertions later on in the book, 

1. 30. a state not relieved, without any improvement in the 
national finances. 
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L SI. madetlie constitution, etc., a strong expression.-" There 
is a permanent establishment of disorder. We are reminded of 
Milton’s description of the place 

** Where ek^st Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 

Par. Lostf ii. 894. 

1. 32. human and divine, because, as he explains later on, 
holders of office in the state and priests had both been robbed, 
the idol of public credit, an idol signifies any object which receives 
a worship tliat it does not deserve. Credit means the repayment 
of the national debt. It is quite right that people should pay 
their debts : but they are not justified in robbing others in order 
to do it. Cf. p. 1*20,^. 1. 

1. 35. discredited, which men will not accept as the equivalent 
of money, paper securities, The government, being in want of 
money, confiscated the landed estates of the church. If they 
had offered such a large amount of land for sale at once, the price 
realized would have been small. They proposed therefore to dis* 
pose of it gradually, as opportunities for favourable sale presented 
themselves. Meanwhile they issued notes on the security of the 
land. They were called assignats, because each note was practi- 
cally an assignment to the holder of land equivalent in value to the 
nominal value of the note. Whenever, therefore, a piece of laud 
was sold, assignats to the amount of the price realized by the sale 
should have been called in and destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
however, the government issued assignats beyond the value of the 
land. They then became mere promissory notes without any 
security : and people naturally refused to accept them at their 
nominal value. See Mill, Political Eccniomy, Bk. iii. ch. xiii. § 3. 
Burke constantly recurs to the subject, impoverished fraud, 
The constant issue of assignats was fraudulent, because they 
were issued in excess of what was nominally put forward as 
security for the redemption of them. The fraud was due to the 
financial embarrassment of the government. 

1. 36. beggared rapine, robbers reduced to indigence. Burke 
means that the property, on the security of which the assignats 
were issued, was stolen from priests and others. 

P.43,1. 1. species, kinds of money, viz. gold and silver, 
that represent, etc., which men have agreed to accept as 
equivalents for property. The word cortoentional as opposed to 
vatiL7'al signifies what is a matter of arrangement or contract. 
Other things than gold and silver may be and are used for money. 
But silver and gold are so much more convenient for the purpose 
than anything else, that all civilized nations have adopted 
them. 
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1. S.^disappeared, etc. Gold and silver were no longer to be 
seen in Trance. Men would not give them in exchange for a 
worthless paper currency. 

1. 4. whose creatr^es, etc., when there is nothing to be bought 
and sold, there is no need of money. Money, therefore, ‘Sfe the 
creature of, i.e. owes its existence to, property. Money repre- 
sents property because money can be obtained only in exchange 
for something of value, and because the possessor of money can 
obtain what he wishes in exchange for it. The ‘ principle of 
property ’ is the right of every man to what is his own. This - 
principle w’as ‘systematically subverted’ in France, because, 
whenever the government was in need, it took violent possession 
of the property of individuals and of institutions. Cf. p. 116, 

1. 9 scqq. 

1. 19. waste, the word signifies properly unnecessary expenditure, 
so “a wild waste of public evils” means ^ reckless infliction of 
unnecessary suffering upon the state. Elsewhere Burke says, 

“ If ever we ought to be economists even to parsimony, it is in 
the voluntary production of evil. ” the last stake, etc , a sacri- 
fice which no country should be called upon to make except 
as a last resource. The w^ord stake means something risked on 
the chance or in the expectation of gain. 

. 1. 23. their pioneers, the philosophers. The cuiTent political 
teaching had prepared the French to accept the principles and 
acquiesce in the actions of the Revolutionists. 

1. 27. their shoe buckles, Patriotic donations of silver plate 
were made in response to a call by the government for voluntary 
contributions of money. See below, p. 259. 

1. 31. their cruelty, etc. They cannot excuse themselves on 
the ground that those whom they ill-treated would have ill-treated 
them if they had not been prevented. 

1. 36. unforced choice, etc,, see note on p. 39, 1. 12. 

P. 44 , 1. 3. formal constitution, the manner in which it is con- 
stituted, as distinguished from the men ^vho compose it. The 
distribution erf men matters nothing, if the men themselves are 
bad. In saying that the formal arrangement is exceptionable, 
Burke alludes to the double representation of the third order. 

1. 9. in that light, considered from that point of view. 

1. 13. instead of blameable, etc. When a man known to be 
wise and good does what appears to be iimnoral, we say that it is 
not his judgment but*onr own that is at fault. 

1. 14. artificial, contrived by human ingenuity. It is opposed 
to what is natural. 

1. 20. Upon whom they lay, whom they appoint as their repre- 
sentatives. Election to parliament will not turn a bad man into 
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a good one. Burke is alluding to a statement in the Bible to the 
effect that early converts to Christianity received special s;^^itual 
gifts ■when the apostles* hands "were laid upon them. Ordination 
is the technical term for the ceremony by which a man is admitted 
to th§^ priesthood : and the imposition of tl^ bishop’s hands on 
the head of the candidate is still part of the ceremony. 

1. 21. the engagement of nature, literally, nature has not under- 
taken or promised. Experience has shovm that a man’s nature 
cannot suddenly be changed by a mere accident. In a similar 
sense he talks of “an usurpation on the prerogatives of nature,” 
p. 54, 1. 6. Cf. Bacon’s 38th Essay. 

1. 22. revelation, Scripture. They have no authority of any 
kind, human or divine, for expecting it. 

Pp. 44-54. The Third Estate 'loas for the most part repre- 
sented hy,men without ^ducation^ without position.^ and 'idthout 
experience^ and likely therefore to be made the instrununts of the 
few clever rogices amongst them. Their number made them para- 
mount in the state, the majority were drawn from the lowest 
ranks of the legal profession. ' They would regard power simply 
as a means of stimulating the disputes by ivhich they gain their 
livelihood. The rustics.^ the petty traders., the doctors^ and the 
stock-jobbers^ who formed the rest of the chamber y icere no match 
for these clever lawyers. Legislators should he men of large 
vietos a7id wide experieneCy especially when they are leftfreetomake 
a constitution for a great country. The o'epresentatives of the 
clergy y toOy were for the most part chosen from the lowest, the 
most ignorant, and the poorest classes of the profession. These 
men and the representatives of the Third Estate naturally be- 
came the tools of turbulent mixi discontented nobles. Thus every- 
thing in France was saodfieed to the ambition and the passions 
of the worst men in the country. Svice social life implies de- 
gress of rank, an attobch upon privileges, if successful, can only 
result in substituting for those who are deprived of them men 
who are by nature not^tted to enjoy them. 

1. 24. descriptions, cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. 28. of any practical experience. As Prance had long been 
governed by the officials of a centralized government, the people 
were of course shut off from all opportunities of acquiring any 
political experience. 

I 29. men of theory, men who put forward abstract principles 
■without regard to the limitations required by circumstances of 
time and p&ce. Cf. p. 7, 1. 32. 

P. 45, 1, 1. viciously or feehly, if the majority be immoral, or 
■wanting in ability. It corresponds to taste and disposition, and 
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talent^ in the first line of the page. So on p. 49, 1. 36, Burke says 
what ought to be tJie heads^ the hearts^ the dispositions of legis- 
lators ! i,e. what ability they ought to have, what consideration 
for the feelings of those for whom they legislate, what a hatred of 
wrong doing I La1%r on in the book he criticizes the confiscation 
of church property as being stupid^ cruel, and immoral, 

1. 7. they, the men of talents. 

1. 8. meretricious, alluring by false show, as a harlot (Lat. 
meretrix) does. 

1. 10. the dupe, etc., without knowing it, they are madeto further 
their plans. Cf. “In civil actions he is the greater and deeper 
politique, that can make other men the instruments of his will 
and ends, and yet never acquaint them with his purpose, so eis 
they shall do it, and yet not know what they do, than he that 
imparteth his meaning to them he empljc>yeth.” Bacon, Adv. ii. 
vii. 7. 

1. 16. to respect, etc. They should be deterred from proposing 
immoral or foolish measures by the fear either of moral condem- 
nation or of actual punishment. 

1. 18. blindly, unintelligently. 

1. 20. of natural weight, they must be men to whom people 
ordinarily look up in virtue of their position and character, as 
opposed to men to whom circumstances have given an accidental 
authority. On p, 54 he says that the mere accident of election 
cannot give authority to a hair-dresser or a tallow-chandler. 

1. 23. condition in life, etc. , they should be presumably respect- 
able, they should have an interest in good government, and they 
should be men of ability. Otherwise, as he explains later on, 
they will endeavour to raise and enrich themselves at the expense 
of others, and they will ruin the state by their stupidity. 

1. 24. habits, etc. , Legislation is so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, and the interests affected by it are so many and diverse, 
that the legislator requires to look beyoiid the immediate conse- 
quences of his acts and to have an impartial regard for all who 
are to be aiffected by them. 

1. 29. six hundred persons, Formerly the orders were equally 
represented, and they sat and voted separately. The two privi- 
leged orders of nobles and clergy could therefore by combining 
outvote the third cg-der. At the time to which Burke alludes 
the people insisted that they should have as many representatives 
as the other two orders put together, and that the orders should 
sit and vote together. Thus a single deserter from either of the 
other two orders would give a majority to the third order. The 
privileged orders refused to consent to this arrangegient ; con- 
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sequently the representatives of the third order constituted 
themselves the Notional AssemUy. This is what Burke means 
by saying that “the whole power of the state was soon resolved 
into that body,” p. 46, 1. 2. 

1. 32r the expense, the members were paid a certain sum 
daily. 

1. 34, the policy, the object aimed at : the design. 

P. 46, 1. 8. distinguished magistrates, representatives of this 
class sat in the order of the nobles. 

1. IS. mechanical, men whose work demanded no originality 
or ingenuity : such as mere copying clerks. 

1. 16. stewards, bailiffs : men left in charge by the owner. It 
is not true that men of this class formed a majority in the 
Assembly. Judges, barristers, and law officers of various kinds 
did, however, form more than half of the Assembly. It is not 
surprising that an oppressed and ignorant peasantry should 
choose lawyers as their representatives. They knew what their 
grievances were, they could make them kno%vn, and could point 
^ out how far, and in what cases, they involved violations of the 
" law, and how and where redress could be sought. A pleader is 
an important person, for the same reasons, in Indian society : 
and the people are always anxious that the independence of the 
law courts should be religiously respected. In France, especially, 
the services of lawyers were in constant request, because of the 
extreme complexity of French law. “ The legal tribunals were 
a congeries of old remnants and new experiments, existing side 
by side, amidst continual collisions and disagreements. The 
feudal seigniors, or the civic authorities everj^here possessed an 
inferior, and sometimes a superior, jurisdiction over their fiefs. 
The superintendence over these feudal judges, and the decision 
of the more impoi-tant causes, were entrusted to the royal 
haiUia>geSy or tribunals of the royal domains : a certain number of 
which — under the name of praesidial-courts — served as courts of 
appeal. But in none o| these courts was the extent of their 
powers either definitely or unchangeably fixed. They were con- 
tinually crossed and disturbed by the privileges of birth, office, 
and rank ; and though theiegal procedure was the same through- 
out the whole empire, the law was weakened by a mass of local 
customs and police regulations.” — Fo?^ Sybils Bk. 1, ch. 1. To 
these clashing jurisdictions we must also add those of the church 
and the parliaments. Montesquieu, in his LfMree Per^sanes, I^o. 
CL, says — “Who can imagine that the most ancient and powerful 
kingdom of Europe has been governed for more than ten 
^ centuries by laws which were not made for it ? If the French 
had been conquered, this would be easy to understand. But 
, they are the conquerors. They have abandoned the old laws 
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ma(^ by their early kings in the general assemblies of the nation : 
and it is remarkable that the Roman laws, which they have 
adopted in their stead, were pai-tly made and partly formulated 
by Emperors who were contemporary with their own le^lators. 
And in order tha^the borrowing might be complete, anc^that all 
the good sense might come to them from outside, they have 
adopted all the constitutions of the Popes, and have made them 
a new part of their law. This is a fresh kind of servitude. It 
is true that in later times they have reduced to writing certain 
statutes of towns and districts : but they are nearly all taken 
from Roman law. This abundance of adopted or naturalised 
laws is so great that justice and judges alike sink under it. But 
these volumes- of laws are nothing compared to the frightful 
array of interpreters, commentators, and compilers — a race as 
feeble by their want of intellectual fairness as they are formid- 
able by their prodigious numbers. Nor is this all. These 
foreign laws have introduced formalities which are the disgrace 
of human reason. It would be difScult to decide whether 
formality does more liarm when it enters into jurisprudence, or 
when it is established in medicine ; whether it has done more 
destruction under the gown of a lawyer, than under the broad 
hat of a doctor : and whether it has ruined more people in the 
one than it has killed in the other.” 

1. 22. the professors, the members of the profession. 

1. 25. in that military kingdom, cf. p. 247, 1. 13. 

P. 47 , 1. 1. at stake, who had no reputation to lose, in 
character, in means in the form of: a man’s good name is a 
valuable possession to him. Cf. : 

“ Who steals my purse steals trash 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” — Othello^ iii, 3. 

1. 7. unprepared, Eor which they were not prepared. 

1. 10. would easily, etc., They w^l not again be contented 
with the scanty livelihood which they previously obtained by 
encouraging litigation amongst obscm'e villagers. Cf. p. 46, 
1. 18. 

1. 11. chicane is a Trench word which signifies wravglinrf, 
pettifogging. 

1. 14. hut too well, only too well. The word too used in this 
way shows that t^ie fact alluded to is matter for regret. The 
state will suffer from their unprincipled selfishness. 

1. 16. planted in the nature of things, for an explanation of 
this phrase see note on p, 10, 1. 26. The men being what they 
were, their policy could not be other than it was. 
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1. 29. Well ! iDUt, Burke proceeds to answer an imagiq^iry 
objector. 

1. 32. super-erainent — awful, ironical. 

L 33. ^^owns, boors. r 

P. 48, 1. 6. proportion, only sixteen. The French comedian 
Moli^re is fond of ridiculing the medical profession. Cf. below 
p 264, and cf. the concluding words from Montesquieu quoted 
in the note on p. 46, 1. 16. In the Lettre-s Persanes, No. cxxxv., 
Montesquieu says that “the books on anatomy contain much 
less the description of the parts of the body, than the barbarous 
names men have given them. They cure neither the patient of 
his disease, nor the doctor of his ignorance.” 

1. 12. the sides of sick beds, For Burke’s opinion that 
politics is a business for experts, see note on p. 12, 1. 10. 

1. 15. ideal paper wealth^ see note on p. 42, 1. 35. 

1. 23. landed interest, This was sufficiently represented by 
the nobles and clergy. 

1. 25. shutting its doors, etc., excluding from membership. 

1. 28. politic, political. 

L 34. that profession, the law. So Bacon says, “The place of 
justice is an hallowed place. ” Burke has said already that priests 
ought not to meddle with politics. He says the same thing 
again, p. 50, 1. 32 seqq. 

P. 49, 1. 3. give the lie to nature, I cannot assert that they 
will act otherwise than in accordance with their character, cf. p. 
47, 1. 16. in the composition, as an element in the whole. 

1. 5. virtually, practically though not literally. See on p. 29, 
1. 29. The majority of an assembly is not literally the whole of 
it : but to all intents and purposes it is the whole, since matters 
are decided by the vote of the majority. Their very excellence, 
in his speech on American Taxation, Burke, ^describing the 
character of Ivir. Grenville^says, “ He was bred in a profession. 
He was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first 
and noblest of human sciences ; a science which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the understanding, than all the other 
kinds of learning put together ; but it is not apt, except in 
persons very happily born, to open and to liberalize the mind 
exactly in the same proportion. Passing from that study he did 
not go very largely into the woxdd ; but plunged into business 
I mean into the bizsiness of office, and the limited and fixed 
methods and forms established there. Much knowledge is to be 
had undoubtedly in that line ; and there is no knowledge which 
is not valuable. But it may be truly said, that men too much 
conversant with office are rarely aiinds of remarkable enlarge- 
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ment. Their habits of office are apt to give them a tnm to think 
the** substance of business not to be much more important than 
the forms in which it is conducted. These forms are adapted to 
ordinary occasions ; and therefore persons who are nurtured in 
office do admirakiy well as long as things go on in thei^ common 
order ; but when the high roads are broken up, and the waters 
out, when a new and troubled scene is opened, and the file affords 
no precedent, then it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, 
and a far more extensive comprehension of things, is requisite, 
than office ever gave, or than office can ever give. Mr. Grenville 
thought better of the wusdom and power of human legislation 
than in truth it deserves.” 

1. ^0. counterpoized, etc. It is to be noticed that the power 
of the House of Lords in this respect is diminishing. When the 
lords set themselves in opposition to the clearly expressed wish 
of the people on a subject of importa^jice, there is a cry for the 
reform, if not for the abolition, of the Upper House. What 
Burke calls ‘ the discretion of the crown ’ is really the discretion 
of the prime^minister, upon whose advice the sovereign acts. 

1. 26. the breakers of law, men who in illegal ways amassed 
fortunes in India, used, on returning to England, to bribe the 
electors, and so get themselves returned to parliament. They 
were often bribed to use their money and influence in favour 
of the crown and the government. Burke was opposed to 
parliamentary reform. The defects of parliament, he thought, 
were due to the corruptness of the members, not to the smallness of 
the constituencies. ' He considered the mass of voters to be so 
ignorant and so venal that no alteration of the franchise woiild 
remedy the disease. He wished to deprive the crown and the 
administration of the powers which they possessed, directly and 
indirectly, of getting their own nominees elected to parliament. 
He wished to abolish the many places which the crown and the 
government had in their gift, and which served as so many 
bribes for the purchase of votes in the house. He wished also 
that lists of the votes given in parliament should be published so 
that the electors might know how 4heir representatives were 
fulfilling their trust. 

1. 30. the destruction of the orders, see note on p. 45, 1. 29. 

L 31. convention, the rules of debate prevailing in the English 
House of Commons are largely matter of positive agreement, being 
decided on by the votes of the members. 

1. 34. conform ^io their designs, see p. 47, 1. 17 seq^q. 

1, 36. What ought to be, etc., see note on p. 45, 1. L 

P. 50, 1. 2. at one heat, the metaphor is taken -from a smith 
hammering out heated iron on the anvik 
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1. 4. the vestry, For ecclesiastical pun>oses, a parish is a 
district entrusted to a single clergyman. For purposes of ^ivil 
govenxment, a parish, is a district for which one poor-rate is or 
can he levied. The vestry, so called from the robing room in the 
church ^Lat. ve^itis, a robe), which was forniBrly the place of 
meeting/ consists of the ratepayers, who meet to elect guardians 
of the poor, and other ojSicers connected with the administration 
of poor relief and the guardianship of parish property. 

1. 5. Fools rush in, etc., Pope, Essay on Criticism, v. 625, 
Ignorant men boldly undertake a task, from which wise men 
shrink because they know the difficulties of it. 

1. 7. undeflnahle, there can be no limit to their powers but 
their own will, moral, see note on p. 19, 1. 21. So unfitted 
were they by character and disposition for the work of government, 
that it was almost as impossible that they .should govern well, 
as that one of the lawstof the physical world should be sus- 
pended. 

1, 17. curates, parish priests (Fr. cur6s). In ordinary 
English the word signifies a clergyman paid and employed by the 
parish priest to assist him. The parish priests in France belonged 
chiefiy to the citizen and peasant class. They were very poorly 
paid. All the well-paid appointments in the church were 
reserved for members of noble families. 

L 30. those, viz. the lawyers. 

L 34. their flocks, their parishioners. The priest takes care 
of them as the shepherd does of his flock. A pastoral stafl[* is the 
common symbol of a bishop’s authority. In the Bible the term 
shepherd is applied to the Ruler of the World : and the early 
Christians were fond of representing Christ as The Good 
Shepherd. 

P. 51, 1. 2. momentum, (Lat. movimeiitum, ^movement), im- 
pelling force. ' 

i 8. individuals, see note on p. 9, 1. 14. In a letter written 
to his political leader, Lord Rockingham, Burke explained that 
his pamphlet on The Present Discontents was directed against the 
Bedfor<m, the Gremdlles, and other knots who were combined 
for no public puipose, but only as a means of furthering with 
joint strength their private and indi\ddual advantage. 

1. 12. their fellows, their equals in rank and position. 

b 15. despise their own order, they are not satisfied with a 
distinction which they share with so many. 

I. 19. a platoon, a company of men. A man who does not love 
his own family and all those with whom he is by nature and 
position associated yiil never love those of his coimtrymen who 
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are strangers' to him. Much less will he love men of other 
countries with whom he has nothing in common hut the fact of 
being a man. 

1. 24. in abuse, a man is not to push the interests of his own 
order or caste at tlie expense of those of other orders. 

1. 29. the then Earl of Holla n d, He was rewarded by Charles 
I. for his services in the attempt to reassert the king’s rights over 
forests which had come to be regarded as private property. Though 
he rendered great services to the king and queen, yet they had 
reason on their part to charge him with ingratitude. He was 
executed for his desertion of the Parliamentary party, of which 
he had become one of the leaders. Hallam, Hist, of fJnglajidy 
Chs. viii. and x. 

P. 52, 1. 1. that, simply used as a connecting particle. We 
should repeat the if. Cf. p. 3, 1. 16. 

1. 2. would engross, wish to monopolize. 

1. 3. revenge and envy, when they have apparently got all that 
man can wish for, they can still wish that no one else had as 
much. They become jealous of the sovereign’s other favourites, 
and are angry with him for the favour which he shows them. 

1. 5. distempered, disordered and diseased. See on p. 33, 1. 26, 
and cf. p. 52, 1. 34. In this sentence the stress is on the word 
complication. When a man is -under the influence of a single 
passion, his aims are definite and intelligible enough. A miser, 
for example, will sacrifice everything to the attainment of money. 
But supposing that he is actuated not only by love of money but 
also by hostility to an individual, an occasion may arise in 
which he can only purchase revenge by the sacrifice of money. 
Then he will be perplexed what to do. 

1. 9. aU is enlarged, the bounds are removed. They have a 
vague idea that a break up of society would mean unlimited free- 
dom to themselves. Bacon, Adv. ii. xxiii. 45, talks of men who 
would adopt ‘ that protestation of L. Catilina, to set on fire and 
trouble states, to the end to fish in dr^umy waters, and to un- 
wrap th^ir fortimes. If my fortunes he set cnjire I will extinguish 
it not with water but with destruction.^ 
h 27. fraudulent circulation, etc,, see note on p. 42, L 35. 

L 29. made, we should say paid. Cf. p. 218, 1. 23. 

L 30. his kinsman. Waller. He repaid the Protector for his 
favours (1654) by the famous panegyric, which has always been 
considered as the first of his poetical productions. His choice of 
encomiastic terms is very judicious, for he co^idera Cromwell 
in his exaltation, without inquiry how he attained^ it ; there is 
consequently no mention of the rebel or the regicide.^ All the 
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former part of his hero’s life is veiled with shades ; and nothing 
is brought to view but the chief, the governor, the defender of 
England’s honour and the enlarger of her dominions.” Johnson, 
Life of Waller. At the Restoration Waller addressed a congratu- 
lation to Charles. - 

1. 36. vulgar, mean in comparison with the sun. 

P. 53 , 1. 2, natural, proper. The word gets this sense from 
the idea that the order of nature is designed by God, and that, 
therefore, what is natural must be right. So on p. 55, 1. 10, he 
says it is an act of impiety^ to exclude from power those whom 
nature has fitted to rule. 

1. 4. by outshining them, not, as in France, by humiliating 
them. Seep, 53, 1. 27. 

1. 5. like a destroying angel, the metaphor is borrowed from 
the Bible. John Bright^ speaking in the House of Commons of 
the effects of the Crimean war, borrowed a similar metaphor. 
“The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land ; you 
may almost hear the beating of his wings.” If Cromwell brought 
suffering upon England, yet he made her strong and respected. 

1. 8. as a balance, cf. “and if any man flatter himself that he 
will employ his fortune well, though he should obtain it ill, as was 
said concerning Augustus Caesar, and after of Septimius Severus, 
that either they shoidd never have been horn, or ehe they should 
nuver have died, they did so much mischief in the pursuit and 
ascent of their gi’eatness, and so much good when they were 
established ; yet these compensations and satisfactions are good 
to be used, but never good to be purposed.” Bacon, Adv. ii. 
xxiii. 46. 

1. 11. In the wars between the Catholics and the Huguenots in 
France, which lasted from 1562-1598, the Guise family were pro- 
minent on the Catholic, the Cond4s and Colignis on the Huguenot 
side. Henry IV. and his minister Sully endeavoured to put 
an end to their struggles. Richelieu, the minister of Louis 
Xni. , is said to have acted in the spirit of a ci\’il war, becaruse 
his policy was to destroy each powerful interest in the state suc- 
cessively by means of the others, so as to concentrate all power 
in the hands of the king. 

1. 20. slain the mind, He means that France has' been placed 
at the mercy of all the low passions which man shares with the 
brutes. 

L 23. the organs, the institutions. « 

L 25. a palsy, a contracted form of the more common parody m. 
When the institutions which make the state are destroyed, and 
when every stimulus to loyalty has been removed, the state is 
practically dead. 
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1 . 28., can entertain, etc., he only knows that he is alive bv feel- 
ing tliat he is insulted. ^ 

1 . 32. clowns, cf. p. 47, 1. 33. 

1 . 33. fellows, cf. p#51, 1. 12. ^ 

1 . 34. never equalize, By remo\nng the artificial distinctions 

which society has created, men camiot remove the natural in- 
equalities between men. Some will still be cleverer, better and 
stronger than others. ’ 

1 . 35. description, cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

P. 54 , 1 . 1 . load, make it top-heavy. 

1 . 4. the republic, Burke frequently insists that the new divi- 
sions of France which the Assembly substituted for the old 
provinces were so many independent republics. Cf nn 57-8 
and p. 205. ^ Pi* 

1 . 7 * the prerogatives of nature, the pT&vocjcutivB means the 
powers w'hich belong to nature properly and ‘in her own right, 
Cf. p. 26, 1. 35. Nature makes men what they are. Nature,* 
therefore, decides who are to rule and who to obey. 

Pp. 54 - 58 . Men to^ political power is entrusted should 
he men whose education and employ Client have fitted them for 
the exercise of it. The state, of course, shoidd tale advantage 
of all the ability which it can command, no matter in what 
rani of life it may he found. But a man who, hy portion, is 
presumably unfitted for power must prove his fitness for it 
before he is entrusted with it. Property is never safe against 
the attacls of clever adventur&i's unless owners of large proper- 
ties are largely represented. Men who have property and 
position are interested in transmitting them to their descendants. 
The continuity of society largely depends on the interest which 
me generation tales in ihe^ next. Property and distinction, 
therefore, deserve consideration in the state, because they help 
to preserve it. Mere number, apart from 'Wisdom, has no right to 
command. The attempt of the French to equalize those whom 
nature has made unequal has resulted only in license. The 
policy of decentralization adopted hy the Assembly must residt 
in a division of the country into independent states. 

1. 9. The chancellor, Barentin, the keeper of the great seal. 
At the opening of the«states general, he spoke immediately after 
the king. 

1 . 10 . oratorial flourish, rhetorical display. For oraioriol 
(Lat. oratorius) we use the form oratorical. 

1. 20. In this, etc., Their exclusion from power is quite 

Y 
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reasonable because, their pursuits being what they are, they 
cannot be fit for power. Aristotle, in his Politics, argues that 
trade and industry involve want of leisure for political actmty, 
and for the exercise of the higher functions of man’s nature. They 
involve dependence, and require bodily le^oour only. They are 
enervating, and engender vulgar greed. Those who practise them, 
he says, are capable of a certain sort of virtue, but the best thing 
for them is to be ruled by the best men in the society. 

1. 22. sophistical, see note on p. 28, 1, 20. Burke means 
that, as no two men are exactly alike, no general proposition 
can be absolutely true of a large number of men. Has argu- 
ment, therefore, is not to be overthrown by citing an instance 
of a hairdresser who has made good use of power. To reply to 
it in this way would show a disingenuous resolve to misunder- 
stand the argument, or a willingness to evade it by a mere 
quibble. « 

P. 55, 1. 4. blood, men of noble birth. 

1. 6. presumptive, On p. 47, 1. 1, Burke pointed out that 
virtue and wisdom were ‘ not to be expected ’ from those who 
composed the majority of the Assembly. 

1. 8. the passport of Heaven, God has marked them out for 
authority. The word passport means lit. permission to pass 
through a gate. In ordinary use the word signifies a document, 
signed by a competent authority, enabling a person to travel 
from place to place. Generally it signifies a right of entry. 

1. 10, Impiously, see note on p. 53, 1. 2. 

1. 11. civil, etc., in the state, in the army, or in the church. 

L 15. contracted view, cf. p, 45, 1. 24. 

1. 17. Every thing ought, etc. No position should be reserved 
for the members of any class. But it does not follow from this 
that any member of any class has a right to any position. 

1. 19. sortition, appointment by lot. 

L 20. conversant in, dealing with. 

1, 27. The temple, etc., So Pope says of his Temjple of Fame, 

“ High on a rock of ice the structure lay, 

Steep its ascent, and slippery was the way. 

Mr. Motley has pointed out that Burke always advocated the 
government of the many by a virtuous apd public-spirited few. 
J&e never rose to the conception of a government of a whole 
people by themselves. He looked nmn an aristocracy with 
popular sympathies as the true remedy for the revolutionary 
policy so dangerously visible in his days, as well as the best 
embodiment oi true and permanent principles of government. 
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It was j^ecause it was a highly aristocratic body that he admired 
the English House of Commons. It was designed, he says, *as a 
control for the people.’ Burke never abandoned this tutelary 
view of the relations between the people and the house ; that the 
legislators chosen 1^ a few electors were to be hiimanef^'wise, 
far-seeing, animated solely by consideration for the welfare of all 
those for whom they legislated.” Hence Burke is constantly 
arguing that Parliamentary Reform was unnecessary. See note 
on p. 49, 1. 26. Cf. p. 62, 1. 1, and pp. 210-11. 

1. 34. property is sluggish, etc., Those who are well off 
natural^ wish things to remain as they are. With, reference to 
Burke’s argument here we may say that, when owners of 
property are as careful to perform their duties, as they are to 
exact their rights, they need not fear any attacks. 

P. 56, 1. 2. characteristic essence, etc.,^ The right to property 
is the right of each to keep what he has made. But as one man 
can make more than another, the possessions of all cannot be the 
same. 

1. 6. a natural rampart, etc., Owners of large properties, 
just because their properties are large, will resist attacks upon 
the principle of property. 0^vne^s of small properties, on the 
other hand, may be willing to risk the little they have on the 
chance of getting more. 

1. 17. never Intend, as they do not intend to share with the 
people the plunder which they obtain by the people’s aid, they 
do not of course think it necessary to warn the people that the 
plunder will not be sufficient to enrich them all. 

1. 21. It makes our weakness, etc. We accumulate property, 
not to spend it upon ourselves, but to entail it upon our 
descendants. 

L 24. concerned, interested. A man of wealth and position 
likes to think that, even when he is dead, his family will he rich 
and distinguished. By entailing his property he can secure that 
it shall be so. He wffil therefore do everything that he can to 
secure a peaceful succession of the heirs in each generation. 

1. 29. in the last event, etc., it is the final court of appeal. 

1. 30. though not necessarily, the electors are free to choose 
whom they please. As a matter of fact they generally choose 
men of rank and wealth. Cf. p. 48, 1, 24, and note on p, 55, 

1.27. 

h 34. the ballast, they are a steadying element in politics. 

P. 57, 1. 3. coxcombs of philosophy, pretenders to political 
wisdom. 

1. 5, unnatural, etc. The privileges of the nobility are 
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accorded willingly, they harm nobody, they produce bojieficial 
results. These assertions are proved below, p. 155. 

1. 9. a problem of arithmetic, Burke maintains that power is 
to be .given to wisdom and virtue, not to numbers. 

1. 10. the lamp-post, etc., when enforced not by reason but by 
violence. The mob in Baris frequently hanged those whom they 
disliked on the nearest lamp-post;. Cf. “ Neither was it accounted 
weakness but discretion in him that would not dispute his best 
until Adrianus Ccesar ; excusing himself, That it loas reason to 
yield to him that commanded thirty leyiomT — Bacon. 

1. 11. The will, etc., what they want is not always what is 
good for them. 

h 14. country attomies, etc., see p. 4G, 1. 15. 

1. 17. betrayed their ^JTUst, been false to the interests of their 
order, cf. p. 51, 1. 22. 

1. 19. to have strayed, etc. , to have given power to any rather 
than to those who are fitted for it. See note on p. 53, 1. 2. 

1. 21. rational liberty, as opposed to license. Cf. p. 7, 1. 27. 

1. 22. paper circulation, see note on p. 42, 1. 35. 

1. 23. stock-jobbing, cf. p. 48, 1. 14, and p. 220, 1. 1 seqq. 

1 25. the republican system, see note on p. 54, 1. 4. 

1. 29. its work, that namely of d’^^’ding Fr'ince into a 
number of self-governing departments. W- ..'iF. iii... lask is accom- 
plished, the Assembly will find that its pourer is gone. For the 
Assembly legislates in obedience to the dictates of the mob of 
Paris ; and, as one department is as good as another, eighty-two 
of them will not of course consent to be governed by or to pay 
taxes to one. See p. 221. 

1. 33. calling itself, in reality it represented, not the nation, 
b^^t Paris. 

1. 34, its own portion, the lands of the church were scattered 
throughout the different departments. 

1. 35. more just, men have a right to what they make, but not 
to what they steal. 

P. 58, L 2. In this, etc., If subjection to Paris is to be substi- 
tuted for subjection to the old privileged classes, what will the 
people have gained by the change ? 

1. 5. no^ capital city, there caimot' be a chief city of the king- 
dom, because Prance is no loiter one kingdom. Each department 
is an independent state. The old dhision of the territory by 
provinces was abtmdoned, and France was divided into eighty- 
three departments, aU as nearly as possible of the same extent, 
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and named after gcogiapliical features, such as rivers and 
mountains. The eighty-three departments were subdivided into 
374 districts. In eveiy department was an elected administrative 
body for the management of its affairs ; in every district an elected 
administrative body^ subordinate to the administration of the de- 
partment, for the management of affairs special to the district. 
These bodies were composed each of a general council and a per- 
manent executive styled the directory. In every district the former 
divisions, called communes, were left unaltered. Of these com- 
munes there were no less than 44,000 in France, some being large 
towms, whilst others were mere villages. The local affairs of these 
communes were placed under the direction of municipalities. The 
members of these mmiicipalities were elected by all men inhabiting 
the comniune twenty-five years old, and paying yearly in direct 
taxes, according to a reformed system of taxation, a sum varying 
from eighteenpence to two shillings, the value of three days’ 
labour. Persons qualified to vote were *-equired to serv’-e in the 
national guard, and were called active citizens, whilst those dis- 
qualified were known as passive citizens. For the election of the 
administrative bodies of the district and the department, as well 
as of deputies to the legislature, the system adopted w’as by two 
de^ees. There "were many primary assemblies, consisting of all 
active citizens in each department, each of which chose a certain 
number of electors, who in turn elected the administrative 
bodies of the district and of the department, as well as the 
deputies who were to represent the department in the legislature. 
The qualification for being a member of a municipality, or of any 
administrative body, was the payment yearly in direct taxes of a 
sum varying from six to eight shillings. A special and higher 
qualification was required for sitting in the legislature—the pay- 
ment in direct taxes of a marc, in value nearly fifty shillings.” — 
Gardiner, French Revolution, pp. 65-6. The w'hole system is 
ridiculed by Burke, pp. 194 seqq. 

1. 9. they persevere, etc. , they insist on calling him king, though 
they have stripped him of all the powders which make a king. Of. 
pp. 223 seqq. ^ 

1. 12. the army, this subject is dealt with at length, pp. 236 

seqq. 

L 13. its constituents, those who elected the members of the 
Assembly. 

1. 14. its despotism, i.e. the despotism of Paris. Paris rules 
the Assembly (note •n p. 57, 1. 29) ; so long therefore as the 
Assembly remains unchanged, Paris rules the nation. It will 
make efforts, money is power : and it is Paris that manufactures 
at will the money of the country. Cf. p. 218, 1. 28, Those whose 
operations cam take from, or add ten per cent, to, the possessions 
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of evevy man in Finance, must be the masters of every man in 
France.” * 

Pp. 58 - 69 . The Revolution is lauded and its excesses and 
failures 'palliated with a purpose. The French are represented 
as having fought successfully for freedom^ Sid English malcon- 
tents think the occasion favourable for inciting Englishmen to 
do the same. But Englishmen will he unwise if they give up 
their actual freedom for the dism'dei\ the poverty and the license.^ 
to which France has been reduced. Dr. Price represents the 
English as not free, because but few of them have votes, and these 
votes can always he bought. A nd, as he considers elective gov- 
ernments alone legitimate, he must desire a revolution to sweep 
away the Bouse of Commons, which is only partially represen- 
tative, and the House of Lords and the Monarchy, which are not 
representative at all. fErom the writings and speeches of the 
members of the Revolution Society it is evident that th^ are 
willing to face any calamity to the country to give efict to 
their own views. The appeal to the rights of men by which 
they fiistify their attack on the English government would fmtify 
a similar attack upo7i all governments. The real rights of men 
are those advantages lohich society was instituted to secwe. But 
society cannot exist without control : and the form of government 
is settled by convention. If men wish to abandon the state of 
nature for the state of society, they must submit to those limita- 
tions of their natural rights which social life reqidres. They 
cannot have the advantages of society and the freedom of nature 
too. Government is a limitation of man^s natural rights for his 
own good. The extent and mode of the limitation will depend 
upon circumstances. It r'equires great experh&nce of the vary- 
ing tempers and dispositions of men, so to organize a state as to 
secure to the people the maximum of the beiufits for which the 
state exists. For statesmanship is not an affair of ideals and 
abstract rights, but is ccnicemed with%vkat is practicable. Above 
all things, right is not^o be confounded with might. It cannot 
he too often repeated that man in society can only claim what is 
for his good, since that is the end for which society was 
imtitutea. 

1. 19. the voice of Ck)d and man, nature and experience, cf. p. 
55, 1. 8 . 

1. 24 see further, etc. Burke says that ^e can see only the 
principles and immediate effects of the Revolution. Dr. Price 
and his friends look beyond these to the example which the 
French have set. 

1 . 31. yonr, who upholds and praises what you have done. 
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1 31. to liave specxilated, etc., By dint of thinking on the sub- 
ject he has worked himself to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

P. 59 , L 7. big witli, full of : lit. pregnant. 

1 9 did run befoie Mm, he was right in supposing t^at his 
audience had anticipated what he was going to say. 


1. 13. an error, ironical. 

1 15. ever-waMng vigilance, Burke is thinking of the sleepless 
dragon of the Greek mythology, who miarded the golden apples 
of the goddess Jimo in the garden of the Hesperides. 

1. 19. secured, kept safe. 

1. 21. esertions, there is no need to strive for what we have 
aheady. 

1 27 milky, weak. Shakespeare uses the expr^ion ‘m^y 
gentleness,’ and ‘the milk of human .kin^ess 
Burke says, “ We must soften mto a credulity below the milki- 
ness of infancy, to think all men virtuous. 

1. 28. borne, etc., We find it easy to hear the sufferings of 
others. 

1 34 Is our monarchy, etc. , This passage contains a summa^ 
of the results of the Trench Revolution, as they appeared to 
Burke. 

P, 6o, 1. 1. geometrical and arithmetical, see p. 204, 1. 22. 

1. 5, to bribe, etc., See p. 135, L 25. . 

1. 7. patriotic contribution, cf. p. 43, 1. 27 j and p. 259, 1. 22. 

1. 9 ! the land tax, etc., these were the two taxes devoted to 
paying the expenses of the English navy. 

1. 13. democracies, see note on p. 58, L 5. 

1 14. unknown, Burke means, as he has already asseri^d on p. 
58,* that there was no power strong enough to hold them 
together. ^ 

1. 17 . debauchery, this is explained on p, 241. 

L IS a donative, This was the word regularly used to signify 
the presents by which the Roman emperors conciliated and 
their troops. Burke calls it » a terrible pre- 
cedent ” because it teaches the army to demand a price for its 
obedience. 

1. 22. by feeding Ihem, see p. 57, 1. 34. 

1 . 26. two armies, Burke alludes to the formatiou of the 
National Guard. 

1. 30- iu point, relevant. 
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L 32. a dull sluggisE race, we are not sensitive to grie^^ances, 
nor energetic enough to throw them off. 

P. 6i, 1. 1. sovereign, supreme. 

1, 5* is not free, Price’s argument appeam to be a sufficiently 
harmless commonplace. Cf. “That man who proposes to exclude 
permanently five millions of his countrymen from the right which 
the Constitution of his country makes sacred in his eyes, I say 
that is the man that separates Englishmen into two nations, and 
makes it impossible that we should be wholly or permanently a 
contented people. I demand, then, this, which is but the right of 
our Constitution, that the House of Commons shall be made 
freely and fairly to represent the Commons and the people of the 
United Kingdom. England has long been famous for the enjoy- 
ment of personal freedom by her people . . I want to know then 
why it is that her people should not be free to vote ... I claim for 
them the right of admiSsion, through their representatives, into 
the most ancient and the most venerable Parliament which at 
this hour exists among roen ; and when they are thus admitted, 
and not till then, it may be truly said that England, the august 
mother of free nations, herself is free.” John Bright, Speech on 
Reform. 

1. 17. fundamental grievance, this is at the root of the whole 
matter. 

1. 26. the Treasury, the Ministers. See notes on p. 49, 1. 26 ; 
and p. 55, 1, 27. Burke emphasizes the influence of the Treasury 
at elections in his Present Discontents. 

1. 35. generality, etc. The term “inadequate representation,” 
is vague and misleading. Theoretically it should seem that 
representation is not adequate unless every important body is 
represented, and every member represents some considerable 
constituency. This principle was urged in Burke’s days, and has 
since been acted upon. Speaking on Parliamentary Reform in 
185S, John Bright said, “Three hundred and thirty members of 
the House of Commons — more than one half of the whole num 
her — are returned by*less than one-sixth even of that small 
number of persons to whom the franchise is entrusted. You give 
votes to a million out of six millions, and hah the House of 
Commons is elected by less than 200,000 of these electors ! And 
then, if bribery be somewhat common, and if intimidation, 
wherever it can be practised, is almost universal, how can you 
come to the conclusion that thei'e is any real freedom of election 
whatever, when yon survey the whole representation of the 
counties and boroughs of the kingdom ? ” With Burke, how- 
ever, these arguments had no weight. He was afraid of organic 
change. His argmnent is that a representation is adequate 
under which the well-being of the people is, as a matter of fact, 
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provided for. On p. 211 lie argues tliat when a man is regarded 
as a iiiieinher for the country, though nominally the representative 
of only a part of it, then the relative representation of the 
parts is unimportant. 

P. 62, 1. 2. imdeg wMch, etc., notice the fallacy. As ^he cir- 
cumstances of a country change its modes of government must 
change too. 

1. 8. our practical constitution, i.e. its actual working and 
effects, as opposed to its theoretical form. Bright’s conclusion is 
the direct opposite of Burke’s — “You may have electors, a 
million or more, and you may have canvassing, and nominations, 
and polls and returns, and houses of legislation, and speeches, 
and the contention of parties, and dmsions, and laws enacted, 
and yet there may he only the form of representation, and its life 
and spirit and reality may he altogether absent. All this we 
had previous to 1832 : yet nobody says now that we had represen- 
tation before then. ” * 

1. 12. abuse of power, etc., See p. 61, 1. 21. 

1 . 20. value themselves, pride themselves, systematic, thorough 
and consistent. 

1. 33. bastardized, etc., a strong expression for ‘rendered 
illegitimate. ’ 

1. 34. no representative, because the peers sit by hereditary 
right. 

P. 63, 1. 3. a title, i.e. as giving to it a right to reign. The 
acts of non-representative bodies are void. The Revolution was 
the work of a House of Commons, which was imperfectly repre- 
sentative, and of a House of Lords, which was not representative 
at all. The settlement of the crown, therefore, made at the 
Revolution, was void. 

1. 20. A man amongst them, Dr. Priestley. He was a Uni- 
tarian minister, who both wrote and spoke very strongly against 
established churches. He regarded any connection between 
church and state as unchristian, Burke says, in the text, that 
he was ready to purchase the separatioif of church from state at 
any price. He would have abolished the church, without reflect- 
ing whether government could stand without' it : or be would 
have destroyed government itself, that the church, being deprived 
of its support, might fall. The expression “alliance between 
church and state” is a reference to a book written by Bishop 
Warburton to justify an established church with a teat. Burke’s 
views on church and state are given below, p. 109. 

1. 26. with what a steady eye, they do not shrink from the 
prospect. 

1. 33, possessed, as if by an evil spirit. Cf, “ When the even 
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■was come, they brought unto him many that were 2^ossessed with 
devils : and he cast out the spirits with his word.” JUatt. vfii. 16. 

1. 36- whose merits, etc. Burke often insists that the legiti- 
macy of a government is not to be tried by any abstract principle 
of righi A government is' justified by its pifcved adaptation to 
the feelings and wants of those who live under it. 

P. 64, 1. 7. prescription, a right created by long continuance. 

1. 8. temperament, modification, Burke shows on pp. 66, 67, 
that the existence of government implies a limitation of natural 
rights. 

1. 13. speculatists, theorists, do not quadrate with, do not 
square with : are not in accordance with. 

1. 16. greenest, freshest : most recent. 

1. 18. title, a right to the power which they exercise. 

1. 19, clumsy, because^these abstract theories are not fitted to 
solve the practical problems of politics. For ‘ metaphysics ’ see 
note on p. 7, 1. 35, and p. 8, 1. 19. 

1. 22. There let him, etc. , said by Neptmie, god of the sea, of 
jEoIus, god of the winds, who had raised a storm without his 
permission. Virg. Aen, 1. 140. 

1. 25. a Levanter, a stormy east wind. The word Levant, 
which is generally used to describe the countries on the easteiii 
shore of the Mediterranean, means literally the quarter in which 
the sun rises (Lat. levare, to raise, French, se lever ^ to rise). 

L 26. to break up, etc., the words are taken from the Biblical 
account of the flood, 

1. 30. the real rights, see note on p. 3, 1. 16. 

' 1. 32. are such, etc,, because the advantages of society, which 
are men’s real rights, cannot coexist with their pretended rights, 
i,e. with the unlimited freedom of nature. 

1. 35. law, etc. The laws are a systematic pro\dsion*for’main' 
taming the conditions requisite to the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages of social life, • 

P. 65, 1. 1. as between their fellows, as between themselves 
and the other members of the society. 

I. 2. politic, political : «.e. in positions of authority. 

1. 4, to the means, etc. , to the occupation of the soil, 

1. 6. to instruction, etc., to the ministrations of the church. 

1. 13. partnership, society is compared to trading company, 
in which the income of a shareholder depends on the amount of 
capital which he has invested in the business. The idea of such 
a partnership, however, does not ftdly express the nature and 
object of society. See p. 107^ 1. 31. 
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1 . 20 . tlie civil social man, man in the state of society, as 
Opposed to man in the state of nature. In society, some must 
rule and some must be ruled. The fonn of government must be 
settled by positive agreement in each case. 

1. 24. descripti«as, kinds. ^ 

1 . 28. do not, etc., the state of nature is prior to society : and 
the freedom of nature is incompatible with the restraints implied 
by society. This "passage is explained by the account of the 
theories of Locke and Rousseau given in the Introd. The expres- 
sion ‘ surrender in trust ’ especially is suggested by Locke. 

1 . 33 . uncovenanted, before the social compact. 

P. 66, 1. 2. That he may obtain, The individual cannot be 
tmsted to decide impartially in cases which affect himself. And, 
even if he could, he would not have the power to enforce his own 
decisions, or to resist the aggressions (^f others. 

1 . 9 . their abstract perfection, etc., men only agreed to be gov- 
erned because they had experienced the practical inconvenience 
of the unlimited freedom of nature. 

1 . 23. the restraints, etc., He has said already, p. 57, 1. 11, 
that “the will of the many, and their interest, must often differ.” 
1. 30. positive, settled by convention. It is opposed to natural 
1. 36. of human nature, Elsewhere Burke says, “Nations are 
governed by the same methods, and on the same principles, by 
which an individual without authority is often able to govern those 
who are his equals or superiors ; by a knowledge of their tentper, 
and by a judicious management of it.” We can all of ns recall 
cases in which well-meant legislation has failed because it has not 
aroused the expected sympathy, nor enlisted the expected sup- 
port, or because it has given unforeseen offence to some party, or 
has aroused some unexpected passion. . 

P. 67 , 1. 1. which are to be pursued, etc., which political in- 
stitutions should be so contrived as to secure. 

1 . 3 . recruits to its strength, its strength must be continually 
kept up and maintained, just as a mait>s mnst, if he is to avoid 
disease, distempers, disorders. See note on p. 33, 1. 26. 

1 . 8 . professor of metaphysics, the exponent of abstract prin- 
ciples. 

1 . 14. moral, opposed to ^physical. 

1 . 16. its excellence, for instance, the substitution of Ic^l scH- 
govemment for o:^cial administration in India probably involves 
some loss of efficiency. But it' is just the experience of difficulty 
and failure that will teach the people how to govern themselves. 

1 . 18. plausible schemes, etc., for instance, it is contended by 
some that the well-meant attempt to protect the Deccan ryot in 
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his dealings with the Saokar has ended in destroying the ryot’s 
credit altogether. 

L 24 . practical, The question for the politician is not what is 
theoretically the best form of government? nor, what rights 
have peoples and governments in the abstfJict ? but, How, 
iinder the given conditions, can the maximum of good be secured 
to the subjects ? 

1. 26. even more experience, etc., cf. “Neither can the exper- 
ience of one man’s life furnish examples and precedents for the 
events of one man’s life,” Bacon, Adi\ 1. ii. 3. 

1. 32. approved, proved : demonstrated. See note on p. 63, 1. 36. 

1. 34, by the laws of nature, miiversally and necessarily. See 
note on p. 10, 1. 26. The metaphor repeats what he has said 
before, that social life is impossible if men insist on retaining the 
absolute liberty which th^y enjoy in the state of nature. The 
meaning of the whole passage is expressed clearly and at length 
on p. 190, and pp. 207, 208. 

P. 68, 1. 17. anomalously, at the sacrifice of formal consistency 
or symmeti'y. 

1. 20. overcare of, undue attention to. 

1. 22. are all extremes, cf. p. 64, 1. 8. “These admit no tempera- 
ment,” etc. The idea, which was suggested by Aristotle, is also 
expressed by Montesquieu. “ The spirit of the legislator should 
be the spirit of moderation Political good is, like moral good, 
always found betw'een two extremes.” Espy'it des Lois, bk. xxix. 
ch. 1. 

1. 23. metaphysically, in the abstract. 

1. 24. morally and politically false, because they altogether 
overlook the fact that a man’s position in the state must depend 
upon his character and capacities, in a sort of middle, They 
cannot have everything, nor, on the other hand, are they to give 
up everything. The problem is to secure the maximum of good 
at the least cost. Cf, “No lines can be laid down for civil or 
political wisdom. They are a matter incapable of exact definition. 
But, though no man can draw a stroke between the confines of 
day and night, yet light and darkness are upon the whole toler- 
ably distinguishable .” — PrespiU Discontents. 

1. 29. between evil and evil, Elsewhere Burke says, “It is no 
inconsiderable part of wisdom to know how much of an evil 
ought to be tolerated, lest by attempting a d^ee of purity im- 
practicable in degenerate times and manners, instead of cutting 
off the subsisting ill practices, new corruptions might be pro- 
duced for the concealment and security of the old.” This is a 
consideration which should always be present to the minds of 
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those^reformers who g.re urging government to interfere with 
social and religious practices in India. 

1. 32. denominations, numbers. Political reason considers men 
not in the abstract (metaphysically), i.e. as mere men, nor mathe- 
matically, f.e. as to many equal units, hut morally, i.f, as in- 
dividuals distinguished from one another by important differences 
of temper, character, and capacity. Elsewhere Burke says “This 
is the true touchstone of all theories which regard man and the 
affairs of men — does it suit his nature in general? — does it suit his 
nature as modified by his habits ? ” and again, “ The excellence of 
mathematics and metaphysics is to have but one thing before 
you ; but he forms the best judgment in all moral disquisitions 
who has the greatest number and variety of considerations in one 
view before him, and can take them in wdth the best possible 
consideration of the middle results of all.” 

P. 69, 1. 1. has no right, etc., Mr. Motley puts Burke’s meaning 
clearly — ‘ ‘ Politics is an empirical art, with morality for its 
standard.” 

1. 2. Men have no right, etc. Burke vehemently opposed those 
who urged war with America on the ground of England's 'i'ight to 
tax her own subjects. He said, “ I am not going into the dis- 
tinctions of rights, not attempting to mark their boimdaries. I 
do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions. I hate the 
very sound of them. Show the thing you contend for to be 
reason ; show it to be common sense ; show it to be the means of 
attaining some useful end ; and then I am content to allow it 
what dignity you please.” 

1. 4. pleasant, humorous. He refers to the Homan poet 
Horace, Ars Poet. 465. The Sicilian Empedocles is said to have 
jumped into the crater of ^Etna, hoping that, all traces of his 
body being lost, people might suppose he had been taken up as a 
god. One of his slippers, however, was blown up from the 
crater, so that his real fate was known. 

1. 9. poetic licence, a liberty taken by a poet. Burke chooses 
the expression purposely, because it is tie phrase regularly used 
to denote those deviations from common usage which are allowed 
in the language of poetry. 

1. 10. franchises of Parnassus, privileges of poets. Parnassus 
was a hill in Greece, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, the patrons 
of music and poetry, a divine, a theologian, like Dr. Price, 
whose folly equals that of Empedocles. 

Pp. 69-74. A liedlthy society no more requires constant talk A 
ahoutrehellionthanahealthyhodyreq'uires constant doses of medi- I 
cine. Nor does the cause of freedom owe anything to those who j 
talk most loudly of resistance. For either they never intend io I 
suh 7 nit to the labour of struggling against oppression., or they are 
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so foolish as io despise evety effort of resistance which do^s not 
go io the length of rehellion. Those of them who do remain true 
to their professed principles are generally mefn with a hobby ^ to 
which they are ready to sacrifice eimybodv and everything. 
Such (fffe the nun who now rule France, ny perpetually con- 
templating revolution and rebellion^ they become callous., and 
teach others to become callous^ to the suffering which they 
involve. At last they become enamoured of revolution for its 
own sake. Price., as Peters had doru in like case before Mm^ 
profanes the words of Scnpture to express his joy at the brutal 
and savage treatment which the French king has received from 
a portion of his subjects. 

L 15. anniversary sermons, see p. 5, 1. 28. 

1. 1 7. will clieat j etc . , ir^n will be beguiled by false assertions into 
a false conception of the real aim and methods of the authors of 
the Revolution of 168S. Cf. p. 18, 1. 13, “ the spurious Revolu- 
tion principles of the Old Jewry.” 

1. 21. maldn^ the extreme medicine, for the metaphor, cf. p. 
33, 1. 23, and p. 42, 1. 18. 

1. 22. the habit, cf. p. 27, 1. 6. valetudinary, sickly : in weak 
health. Mercury sublimate and cantharides are the names of tv'o 
stimulants. An independent spirit is to a state what health is 
to the body. Resistance is the remedy for political disorder, as 
medicine is for bodily diseases. But as we know that a man is 
abnormally weak who requires constant tonics to keep up his 
strength, so it is a sign that national character has degenerated, 
if the people can only he prevented from sinking into servility by 
constant incitement to rebellion. A healthy man is well without 
medicine : a healthy state is free without rebellion. 

h 26. of remedy, the word of shows in what the distemper or 
disease consists. A constant need of medicine is in itself a dis- 
ease. 

I. 27- vulgar and proctituted, unworthy and perverted, the 
spring, the vigour. Lit. it is the Jcamdn of a machine. Where 
there is most talk about resistance there is generally least cour- 
age to resist. He illustrates this in the next sentence by reference 
to the case of Rome. 

1- 32, Where boys, etc. Juvenal, Sat. vii. 151. The class is said 
^ storm at tyrants, in the sense that the boys recited declamations 
in praise of tyrannicide. Juvenal’s Satires relate to Rome in the 
first, and the earlier years of the second, century of the Christian 
era. 

P. 7 Q, LI. dissoluteness, licentiousness, extravagant, not kept 
witimi bounds. See note on p. 41. 1. 6. 
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1. ^ liigh-teed, extreme. 

L 3. ttiorough-paced, thorough-going : complete. 

1. 5. practical, reasonable : such as could be effected under the 
circumstances. I4 is the opposite of viffionary. those us, the 
members of the party of -which Lord Rockingham was the leader, 

1. 7. tories, supporters of the extreme claims of the monarch. 
In his pamphlet On the Present Discontents, Burke argues that a 
deliberate attempt was made by the Court to govern absolutely 
through the infiuence w^hich it could bring to bear on members of 
Parliament. The measures suggested by the democratic party to 
restore the freedom of Parliament and the country were universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, short Parliaments, and the ex- 
clusion from Parliament of placemen and pensioners on the Crown. 
Burke says that the proposers of these measures, having failed to 
carry them, thought, or pretended to ^think, that opposition to 
Court influence was hopeless ; so they wrent over to the side of 
the Court in order to enjoy the good things which the Court had 
at its disposal. The ‘practical and moderate resistance’ advo- 
cated by Burke consisted in an endeavour to make the ^Ministry 
really responsible to the House of Commons, to make the House 
of Commons really responsible to the electors, and to improve 
the moral tone of the electors. See notes on p. 55, 1. 27, and p. 
61, 1. 35. H3rpocrisy, Hypocrite is the Greek word for an actor. 
So it signifies generally a man who plays a part, or assumes a 
character not his own. It is just as easy to profess noble senti- 
ments as base ones, and the hypocrite never intends to act up to 
his professions. 

1. 10. fraud, the * thorough-paced courtiers ’ whom he has just 
been considering were deliberately false to their principles. 

L 11. ranting, rhetorical: declamatory: high-flown. 

L 12. professors, men who talk rather than act: men -who 
make professions merely, -without acting up to them. 

1. 13. qualified, limited : not going to the length of rebellion, 
civil, lit. befitting a citizen, i.e. not involving a disturbance of 
social order, legal, not invol-ving any violation of the existing 
law. What was wanted was not revolution, but reform. 

I 15. It is with them, etc., they will be contented with nothing 
short of war. 

L 18. principle, consistent adherence to a rule of conduct 
believed to be rigb^}, 

1. 19. interest, profit. As they gain nothing by their ovm 
principles, they are ready to exchange them for any which -will 
profit them in any way, 

1 . '21. more steady and persevering, less ready to abandon their 
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principles, and more constant in'their endeavours to give,, effect 
to them. 

1. 22. out of parliament, not members of Parliament, and, there- 
fore, not exposed to the temptation of the ^ibes by which the 
Court Ijbu'ght the support of members of the House of Commons. 

1. 25. bad citizens, because they will sacrifice the interests of 
their country to the furtherance of their own crotchets, unsure 
connexions, their loyalty to theii* party is not to be depended on. 
They will join and support whatever party can best further their 
schemes at the moment. In Burke’s eyes this is a grave offence. 
At the end of his pamphlet On the Present Discontents Burke 
offers a porous defence of party government, and of fidelity to 
party. He argues that men can only act effectually by acting in 
concert ; that they cannot act in concert unless they can act 
with confidence : and that they cannot act with confidence un- 
less they are bound toI|ether by common opinions, common 
interests, and common affections. See note on p. 51, 1. 8, 

1. 28. estimation, value, at best, The most that can be said 
for them is that they do not care about the existing state of 
things, even if they do not wish to disturb it. 

1. 35. stretched prerogative, they advocate an extreme exten- 
sion of the prerogative. See note on p. 26, 1. 35. 

P. 71, 1. 6. militant, still fighting: not yet victorious It is 
the Latin word militare^ to serve as a soldier. In a similar sense 
the English Prayer Booh applies the word to the Christian 
church on earth, to signify the struggle which it carries on 
against sin and error. 

1. 7. it Is triumphant, observe that Burke represents the French 
Revolution as being the work of a few self-seeking agitators. 
He takes no account of the great national forces which were at 
the back of the revolutionary leaders. 

1. 8. when its power, etc., when it can do what it likes. 

1. 9. description, cf. p.^38, 1. 25, Bad men are to be found in 
every class : nor is any class composed exclusively of bad men. 
ef. p. 1. 22. 

1. 12. keeping terms with, maintaining friendly relations with. 

1. 13. under the name of religion, etc., cf. p. 12, 1. 9. 

1. 15. temper, the word properly signifies the process of hard- 
ening metal. Thus the blade of a sword is said to be well 
tempered, 

L 16. desperate, extreme ; lit, such as are resorted to when 
men have abandoned the hope of succeeding by ordinary means. 

1. 18. a gratuitous taint, the mind is corrupted without 
anything being gained by it. 
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1. 22^ Ms nature, the fact that, he is constituted in such a way 
that he must be depraved by their teaching. The meaning of 
the passage is this : — The feelings which nature has implanted in- 
man are a safeguard against wrong-doing. Eor example, our 
natural sympathy -vtith the sufferings of others prevents •qs from 
doing anything which will cause them pain. But revolution 
necessarily involves suffering. Whoever therefore familiarizes 
men with the idea of revolution familiarizes them with, and con- 
sequently renders them indifferent to, the idea of human suffer- 
ing. Later on in the book Burke dwells upon the cruelty with 
which the French clergy were treated. 

1. 24. the heart, the seat of the feelings. Right conduct may 
come either from an instinctive aversion from what is wrong, or 
from a reasoned perception of wkat is right. These men, as 
explained in the preceding note, blunt men’s instinctive dislike 
of evil, and yet do nothing to clear oi> strengthen their intel- 
lectual perception of right. Elsewhere Burke says that “the wise 
legislators of all countries have aimed at improving instincts into 
morals, and at grafting the virtues on the stock of the natural 
affections.” 

1 . 26. well-placed, a well-placed sympathy is sympathy for 
what really deserves sympathy. The pupils of Dr. Price are 
taught to sympathize with what is bad. 

1. 27. the Old Jewry, see note p. 11, 1. 8 . 

1. 31. flat, dull : uninteresting. The word would be properly 
applied, say, to soda water which has stood so long as to lose its 
sparkle, vapid, tasteless : insipid. 

1. 35. still, always, unanimatiiig, unexciting. Burke insinuates 
that they are weary of the monotony of peace and quiet. 

P. 72 , 1. 1. juvenile, such as would naturally be felt only by 
the young. A man’s sensibility generally becomes dulled as he 
grows older. Cf. p. 277, 1. 5, “Old as I am,” etc. warmth, 
enthusiasm. Cf. p. 17, 1. 29. 

1 . 3 . peroration, the' close of a speech. 

1. 4. Pisguh, Price contemplating from his pulpit (p. 12, 1. 24) 
the effects of the French Revolution is compared to the Jewish 
leader Moses, who, before his death, surveyed from the height of 
Mount Pisgah the land of Palestine, into which the Jews after 
long wandering in the Arabian desert were about to enter, a 
promised land, because, when the Jews were held captive in Egypt, 
God 'promised that they should be delivered, ^and should settie in 
Palestine. For the metaphor cf. Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon^ 
“Cowley has, in one of nis finest poems, compared Bacon to 
Moses standing on Mount Pisgah, It is to Bacon, we think, as 
he appears in the first book of the Nomrni Orgajmm^ that the 
comparison applies with peculiar felicity. There we see the 

z 
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great Lawgiver looking round from his lonely elevatioi^on an 
iiifinite expanse ; behind him a wilderness of dreary sands and 
bitter waters in which successive generations have sojourned, 
always moving, yet never advancing, reaping no harvest, and 
buildii^ no abiding city; before him a goodly land, a land of 
promise, a land flowing with mUk and honey. While the 
multitude below saw only the flat sterile desert in which they 
had so long wandered, bounded on every side by a near horizon, 
or diversified only by some deceitful mirage, he was gazing from 
a far Wgher stand on a far lovelier country, following with his 
eye the long course of fertilizing rivers, through ample pastures, 
and under the bridges of great capitals, measuring the distance 
of marts and havens, and portioning out all these wealthy regions 
from Dan to Beersheba (lit. == from one end of Palestine to the 
other).” 

L 8. Lord, now lettest^ietc. , An aged J ew named Simeon, having 
lived long enough to see Christ, expressed his willingness to die, 
in a passage beginning “ Lord, now lettest,” etc. 

1. 9. thy salvation, viz., Christ who was sent by God to save 
the world. Price compares the French Revolution to the advent 
of Christ into the world. 

1. 16. led in triumph, Burke’s account of this leading in 
triumph is given on p. 78. The word triumph signifies properly 
the procession of a victorious Roman general, mllowed by his 
captives and the spoils of his campaign, throu^ the streets of 
Rome to the temple of Jupiter. The people in Paris were angry 
at the king’s delay in approving the proceedings of the Assembly : 
a war-like ministry had been nominated : forei^ troops were 
being collected ; it was found that the anti-revolutionists were 
meditating the removal of the king to Metz : and -lastly the 
national cockade had been insulted at a' banquet of the king’s 
guards. Under the circumstances it was not unnatural that the 
people should be anxious to secure the person of the king ; and, 
with an excited mob, some "violence at any rate was inevitable. 
The afiair is thus descril^d in Gardiner’s History : “ Early on the 
morning of October 5th, many thousands of hungry women began 
a march from Paris to Versailles, stopping and forcing all of their 
own sex whom they met on the way to accompany them. Bands 
of men soon followed, and the national guards, in place of oppos- 
ing the movement, compelled Lafayette to march at their head 
after the mob. There was heavy rain all day, and the women 
on their arrival at Versailles were weary, fastyig, and wet. They 
surromided the palace, and broke into the hall of the Assembly, 
shouting in reply to the speeches of the deputies, ‘ Bread, bread, 
and not so many words ! ’ All through the day new bands con- 
tinued to arrive, composed of both men and women. The royal 
body-guard, between whom and the mob shots were exchanged, 
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was wi^bdrawn within the palace gates. A little before midnight 
Lafayette at last arrived at the head of an orderly force of 20,000 
men. He set watches at the palace gates, and afterwards entered 
to take a short rest. But at daybreak some of the mob broke in- 
to the palace courts killed two soldiers of the body-gnai'sd who 
fired on them, wounded others, and burst into the dnte-room of 
the Queen’s bedchamber, Marie Antoinette, roused by her 
women, fled for her life, to the King’s apartment. The alarm w'as 
given, and national guards arrived on the spot in time to avert 
more bloodshed, and to di'ive back the intruders. Louis, who 
had not been able to decide on flight while he still had oppor- 
tunity, yielded to the -wish of the populace. A dense crowd was 
assembled in front of the palace, shouting, * The King to Paiis ! ’ 
Louis stepped out on a balcony in sign of assent. The popular 
instinct rightly fixed on the Queen as much more hostile to the 
revolution than the King. As she stepped- out after her husband, 
with her girl and hoy by her side, voices from below shouted, 
* No children. ’ Pushing her children back, sbe bravely advanced 
without hesitation alone, while Lafayette, afraid for her safety, 
sought to make her peace with the people by stooping and. kiss- 
ing her hand. All steps were now turned towards Paris. First 
went a disorderly mob, rejoicing in tlieir capture of the royal 
family, and shouting that bread would be plentiful, for they 
were bringing with them the baker, the baker’s wife, and the 
baker’s boy. The heads of the slain body-guards, ghastly trophies 
of their triumph, were carried on pikes. The royal carriages, 
surrounded by national guards, followed in the wake of the 
mob. On their arrival in Paris, the King and Queen were 
conducted to the Tuileries.” — pp. 61, 2. 

1.19. light, enlightenment. Cf. ‘ illumination,’ p. 73, 1. 15. 
It is an ironical reference to the words of Dr. Price quoted in the 
preceding paragraph. 

1. 26. high treason, He was tried at the time of the Restora- 
tion, and was executed with other regicides. This explains the 
words, ‘ he neither departed so soon as he wished, nor in peace,’ 
p. 73, 1. 9. it was deposed, evidence wa^ given. 

1. 27. the Apostle, etc., cf. p. 31, L gZ, 

P. 73 , 1. 4. very triumphantly, because his triumph o'^'er the 
king was celebrated in the chapel of the king’s own palace of 
Whitehall in London. Cf. p. 1 1 , 1. 34. 

1. 7. Stmeon, see note on p. 73. 1. 8. 

1. 12. Pontiff, chief priest. Cf- p. 14, L 15. 

L 13. poor good, etc., terms expressive of contemptuous pity. 
Cf. p. 5, L 10. 

1, 16. superstition and error, p. 72, 1. 11. 
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i. 18. repeat, used intransitively. 

1. 19. title, cf. p. 16, 1. 34. 

1. 21. sally, outburst. Price has copied the very words used 
by the^nthusiastic Peters in 1648. 

1. 24. heroic, the term is applied to any one who undertakes a 
task requiring exceptional courage and power. The words 
fabricators, casMerers, and electors, refer to the three principles 
mentioned on p, 17, 1. 5. 

1. 28. the donative, see note on p. 60, 1. 18. After listening to 
the sermon, they all felt that Dr. Price had made them a present 
of valuable knowledge. Not wishing to be niggardly, they hurried 
to share with the French the precious gift whiim they had obtained 
without paying anything for it (gratuitously), 

L 30. they adjourned^ etc., cf. p. 5, 1. 31 seqq. 

1. 32. in whom the fumes, etc., w]j.o was still under the influence 
of the enthusiasm which had prompted his sermon. The tripod 
was the stool from which the priestess spoke. See notes on p. 
11, 11. 28 and 29. 

1. 35. transmitted, etc., see note on p. 9, 1. 20. 

P. 74, 1. 2. nunc dimittis, the beginning of the Latin version of 
the words used by Simeon, prophetic, in the words following on 
those quoted on p. 72, 1. 8, Simeon prophesied that Christ would 
bring the knowledge of the truth to the whole world, and that 
he would be an honour to the Jewish race., 

1. 4. unnatural, the meaning of this word is explained in the 
note on p. 71, 1. 

L 8 unmanly, it is unworthy of a man to insult those who are 
unable to defend themselves. Cf. below, U. 18-20. For the 
meaning of generosity see note on p. 39, 1. 34. irreligious, men 
should thank God for their success, and not celebrate it as if 
it were due to themselves. 

1. 9. the moral tastq^ the instinctive sense of decency. The 
word taste, which is applied properly to the palate, is extended 
so as to signify the power of discriminating what is best in art, 
literature, and conduct. 

1. 13. Onondaga, the name of an Indian village. Burke in his 
account of America, pt. 2, ch. iv., gives a description of the brutal 
methods of warfare practised by the American Indians. They 
preserved as trophies the scqXps of the foes whom they killed. 

Pp. 74-84. France generally did not approve the mult 
offered to the King, The Assembly would^ if it had heen strong 
enough^ have punished the authors of it But the Asserribly, 
honourahle though some of its members may he^ is not free ’to 
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think, or speak, or act, as it pleases. It is in a state of disgrace- 
ful sulTjection to the degraded, ignorant, violent mob of Paris, 
by tckom it icas even compelled to insult the King by congratulat- 
ing him on the good results likely to ensue from the violence ' 
which had been ofiered to him. History will record, Mo the 
eternal shame of those who originated it and took part in it, the 
outrage to the King, his wife, and children. The Revolution 
Society rejoice in this triumph, because it seemed likely to end 
in the murder of bishops and a King, both of whom they detest. 
In Burkds eyes, on the other hand, it was accompanied by every 
circumstance which could shock the feelings of a right-minded 
man. Its one redeeming feature was the noble demeanour of the 
august sufferers. 

I 29. apology of, excuse for. The Assembly, though dis- 
approving of it, was obliged to endure it,^ If we, who are quite 
free, approve of it, we voluntarily and deliberately approve of 
what is wrong. * 

1. .32. compelled, forced, Cf. p. 76, 1. 3, ‘the farce of delibera- 
tion.’ The Assembly makes a show of debating and voting. But 
the vote in every case is a foregone conclusion. It dare not re- 
fuse to register the decrees of the mob. 

1. 35. whose constitution, etc. For the pui^se of electing 
deputies to the Third Estate, Paris had been divided into sixty 
districts. This arrangement, originally made for a temporary 
purpose, was now made permanent : and the government of the 
city was in the hands of the representatives of these districts. 
Originally there were 120 representatives, but the number was 
afterwards increased to 240, and finally to 300. These 300 re- 
presentatives deliberated and decided on all questions where 
permanent regulation and more serious expenditure was con- 
cerned. The executh'e power was in the hands of the mayor and 
town-council, which was chosen by and from the 300 representa- 
tives. In addition to this each district had its own assembly 
with a president. See Von Sybel, bk. ii. chap. iv. 

P. 75, 1. 2. an army, the National Guard, which was formed 
after the dismissal of the popular minister, Necker, on the 11th 
July. 

1. 6. some hundreds of the members, Some of the conserva- 
tive members of the Assembly had fled from Paris on the plea 
that their lives were in danger. Burke praises those who were 
not so ready to despair. See Gardiner, pp. 63, 64. 

L 11. at third hand, measures are fii'st decided in the political 
clubs of the city. They are then accepted by the Assembly, and 
finally ratified by the King. 

L 13. coffee-houses, in which the political clubs met. The 
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coffee-house in France takes the place of the tavern in England. 
For the number and influence of these clubs, see Garlyl€*, vol. ii. 
bk. 1, ch. 5. 

L 15." the lamp-post, see note on p. 57, 1. 10. 

1. I'P. crude, hasty. See note on p. 39, ^ 2. desperate, see 
note on p. 71, 1. 16. 

1. 18. a monstrous medley, etc. Cf. Carlyle, vol. ii. bk. 1, 
ch. 3. 

L 20. Catiline and Cethegus, these two Romans were engaged 
in a famous conspiracy in the middle of the 1st century b.c. 

1. 22. monsters, unnatural shapes. The Latin word monsirim 
means properly a teaming : and, as all extraordinary phenomena 
were regarded as supernatural warnings, it came to signify a 
prodigy, a portent, anything out of the ordinary course of 
nature. n 

1. 23. in academies, etc., Public meetings served for schools 
to prepare men for membership of political clubs. “In the 
garden, surrounded by book and coffee-shops, which was 
attached to the Palais Royal, a palace belonging to the Duke of 
Orleans, agitators, mounted on chairs and tables, discoursed to 
excited throngs on the sovereignty of the people.” Gardiner, p. 
42, cf. Carlyle, vol. 1. bk. v. ch. 1. 

1. 24. The word seminary, which means lit. a seed-garden, is 
used metaphorically for a place of education. 

1. 29. superstition and ignorance, Similarly on p. 80, 1. 5, 
he talks of “the mean superstitions of the heart.” I have 
explained in the note on p. 71, 1. 22, what is meant by referring 
humanity to the heart. Humanity is called the fruit of super- 
stition and ignorance, because it excites a degree of respect which 
an enlightened man can see that it does not deserve. The 
enlightened man will consider, not the feelings of individuals, but 
the interests of the state. The word superstitioti means imreason- 
ing reverence. 

1. 35. the title, cf. pf 16, 1. 34. It is the offences which give 
them a right to the honour. Mr. Payne says that an enactment 
was passed relieving the relatives of a condemned criminal of the 
feudal taint of felony, and that the brothers of one Agasse, who 
was condemned for forgery, obtained promotion in their battalion 
of the National Guard, and were publiciyfeasted and complimented. 

P. 76 , h 1. the same end, the fate of a criminal. 

1. 8. explode, See note on p. 28, 1. 24. The word is appro- 
priate here, because the proceedings of the Assembly are compared 
to a play. 

L 10. servile petulance, the impudence of a servant. 
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1 . 12 .^ the gallery, etc., the spectators usurp the functions of 
the members. Arthur Young, describing a sitting of the 
Assembly in June, 1789, says— “The spectators in the galleries 
are allowed to interfere in the debates by clapping their hands, 
and other ' noisy oicpressions of approbation ; this is ^ossly 
indecent ; it is also dangerous ; for, if they are permitted to 
express^ approbation, they are, by parity of reasoning, allowed 
expressions of dissent, and they may hiss as well as clap ; which 
it is said they have sometimes done ; — this would be to overrule 
the debate and influence the deliberations.” 

1. 15. nec color, etc., from the Pharsalia, an epic poem by the 
Roman Lucan. Burke has altered the tense from the future to 
the past. In the original the line is part of a prophecy, put into 
the mouth of Cato, as to the effect of Pompey’s death upon the 
liberties of Rome. 

1. 18. the evil principle, Satan. Cf. pi 63, 1. 10 . 

1. 21 . from the heart, sincerely. Cf. p. 21 , 1. 33. 

1. 23. burlesque, a ridiculous travesty, or caricature. For 
Burke’s ideal of a representative body see p. 44, L 9 seqq. 
institute, institution. 

1. 27. have all the shame, because, being nominally the 
government, they are held responsible for what is done. 

1. 34, a beautiful day, the expression was used by Bailly. 
Paiue declares that he called it so because of its comparatively 
peaceful ending, and because the King had come to Paris, instead 
of being taken to- Metz, which the Coui't party had hoped to 
make the seat of a new despotism. 

P. 77 , 1 . 1 . the vessel, etc., a saying of Mirabeau. 

1. 3. stiff, strong. The treatment of the King would hasten the 
progress of reform. 

1. 4. our Preacher, Dr. Price, whose conduct and language we 
are criticizing. 

1. 6 . in their houses, It was on the 14th July, after the storming 
of the Bastile, that Foulon and Bertlikier were put to- death. 
But they were hung in the streets, not killed in their houses. 
Foulon was an officer of government. The people were angry 
with him, because he was reported to have said that the people, 
if they were hungry, might eat grass. Berthier w^as Foulon’s 
son-in-law. 

1 . 7 . the blood spilled, etc., i,e. the men deserved their fate. 
This was said by Btsmave, a young barrister,and a member of the 
extreme revolutionary party. 

1. 9. disorders, On August 4th the Assembly had passed decrees 
declaring the feudal order destroyed : depriving seigneurs of the 
exclusive right of hunting and of keeping rabbits and pigeons -5 
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abolishing serfdom, servile dues, and all special privileges 
belon^ng to towns, provinces, and corporations ; laying^open to 
all citizens, without regard to birth, civil, military, and ecclesi- 
astical preferment ; and finally abolishing tithes paid to the 
churcljh and making promise of ecclesiasMcal reform in the 
future. But these decrees were not practical laws. They were 
little more than an enunciation of general principles, in accord- 
ance with which reform was afterwards to be effected. Thus the 
mass of feudal dues had still to be rendered until compensation 
had been given to the proprietors : the old taxes were to be paid 
until a new system of taxation based on principles of equality had 
been introduced. The risings in the provinces, therefore, wliich 
had followed the storming of the Bastille in Paris, were not 
allayed by the passing of these decrees. In fact the passing of 
them only made the people still more unwilling to submit to 
burdens, which the A^embly itself had declared to be unjust. 
Thus violence, disorder, and resistance reigned in all directions. 
The Assembly took the government of the pro^'inces into its own 
hands. The inevitable consequence was the openly declared 
insignificance of the ministers, whom no one could any longer 
regard as holding the reins of power. Gardiner, p. 50 : and Von 
S^el, bk. ii ch. 3. 

1. 17. a felicitation, alluding to the address presented to the 
King and Queen on January 3rd by a deputation of 60 members 
of the Assembly. “They (the Assembly) look forward to the 
happy day, when appearing in a body before a prince, the friend 
of the people, they shall present to him a collection of laws 
calculated, for his happiness, and the happiness of all the French ; 
when their respectful affection shall entreat a beloved King to 
forget the disorders of a tempestuous epoch,” etc. — Payne. 

1. 21. practical demonstrations, as opposed to mere professions 
of loyalty. They put off doing anything to show their loyalty 
until they had got the good which they expected. 

1. 24. This address, etc., ironicah 

1. 25. among tiie resolutions, etc. The political revolution 
was not the only one that was going on in France. Cf. p. 89, 
1. 27. Burke dwells at length on ‘ the change in the system of 
manners in France’ in the first of his Letters on a Pegicide 
Peace. 

1. 28. the water, the English Channel. 

L 29. frippery, old clothes: lit. clothes sold by a fripicTy i.e. 
one who mends up old garments and then offers them for sale. 

1. 30. in the old cut, we still stick to the old rules of be- 
hanour. The word cut is properly used of a fashion in clothes. 
Burke employs it here because he has just compared manners to 
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clothes. Of. “ Behaviour seemefch to me as a garment of the 
mind.* — Bacon. 

1. 30. have not so far conformed, etc., we do not think it 
polite to convey an insult under the giiise of a compliment. 
What they had e%id to the King was, in effect, thi^ “You 
have been ill-treated, but it is for your good and ours. We 
mean to obey you, but not until we have deprived you of the 
power of ordering us to do what w'e dislike. ” 

P. 78, 1. 3. our ordinary of Newgate, the priest who attends 
upon the criminals in the great gaol in London. 

1. 5. is liberalized, etc., the Declaration of the Kights of Men 
by the Assembly had abolished all distinctions between man and 
man. 

1. 6. his rank and arms, his position, viz. of equality with 
his fellow-men. The word arms is equ^'alent to scutcheon. The 
art of heraldry describes armorial bearings in proper terms, 
treats of their history, of the rules observed in their employ- 
ment and transmission, of the maimer in which by their means 
families and certain dimities are represented, and of their con- 
nexion with genealogies and titular rank. In the reign of 
Richard III. it was thought necessary to place the whole 
heraldry of the kingdom imder control, which was done by 
forming a College of Heralds under the presidency of the Earl 
Marshal. It was the duty of the College to take note of all 
existing arms, to allow none without authority, and to collect 
and combine the rules of blazonry into a system. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Court has been abolished, consequently the College 
no longer pretends to regulate by compulsory authority the 
heraldry of the kingdom. It still however grants arms, crests, 
and mottoes to anyone who applies for them. In the present 
day many who wish to possess armorial bearings, but have not 
inherited them, are content to invent them for themselves. 
Encyclopcedia Britannica^ s.v. Heraldry. The rise in rank given 
to the hangman by the declaration that all men are equal, may 
be compared to an addition to a man’^ armorial bearings. See 
note on p. 38, L 2. 

1. 8. generous, cf. p. 74, L 19. He would not be so mean as 
to insult the fallen. 

1. 10. leze nation, treason against the nation. The phrase was 
substituted by the Assembly for the old lese majestL Under the 
new regime, treason was to be considered an offence not against 
the king, but agaiflst the nation. Lese 7najest4 is the Latin Ima 
maiestas, lit. injured dimity, i.e. an offence against the sovereignty 
of the people, or of those whom the people invest with pow’er. 
In the Imperial period the phrase was used to express offences 
against the Emperor. 
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1. 11. executive powers, There is a play on the word. The 
function of the hangman is to execute criminals. Th^ King, 
whom the Assembly had insulted, was the head of the executive, 

1. 13. oblivion, referring to the words ‘to forget,’ etc., p. 77, 

L 18. forgotten injuries give no pain. Forjjetfulness therefore 
is compared to ‘an anodyne draught,’ i.e. a medicine to allay 
pain. Anodyne is a Greek word meaning thus 

drugged, i. e, when insult is one of the ingredients in the mix- 
ture. The natural effect of condolence and compliment is tooth- 
ing. But, when they are couched in insulting language, instead 
of acting as an opiate, i.e instead of deadening the sense of 
pain, they keep it alive in the mind. 

L 15. ulcer, a painful memory is compared to a sore which eats 
into (corrodes) the flesh. 

1. 16. amnesty, the Greek for ‘ oblivion.’ 

1. 17. ‘the balm of hurt minds,’ i.e. sleep, Macbeth, ii. 2. 30. 
As explained above, an insult, disguised as a compliment, acts 
upon the mind as the very reverse of a soporific. 

1, 21. delicately, ironical. Cf. p. 77, 1. 32: and “liberal refine- 
ment,” below, 1. 26. As the king cannot punish those who have 
insulted him, he vdll try to forget the insults, since the memory 
of unavenged insults is painful. 

1. 27. History, etc. See note on p. 72, 1. 16. 

1. 30. the pledged security. General Lafayette, who was in 
command of the troops, had imdertaken to maintain order about 
the palace. 

P. 79 , 1. 8. to say no more of him, considering him merely as 
a king, we must say that it was wrong to treat him so. When 
we consider what a good king he was, we must feel for him still 
more. 

1. 11. the sanctuary, the security. The word obtained this 
meaning because it was thought wrong to harm those who took 
refuge in a church. Cf^ 

“ But, to prevent the tyrant’s violence, 

I ’ll hence forthwith unto the sanctuary. ” _ 

— Shakespeare, 3 Hew'y VI. iv. A 31 ; 

and “God in Heaven forbid 

We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary I ” — Richard HI. iii. 1. 140. 

1. 18. parade, ostentation j outward show. 

1, 25. abominations, the word means literally something which 
we wish to be averted, because we consider it of evil omen. So,' 
generally, it is equivalent to horrors. 
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L 26. abused, lit, put to a wrong use. The female form should 
be^ as^iated only with deeds of gentleness and kindness. In 
this case evil spirits seemed to have entered into the bodies 
of women. The furies, properly, were goddesses whose function 
it was to punish cqme by continual persecution of the criminal. 
Thus the word comes naturally to connote cnielty and Violence. 
They are always represented in the form of hideous hags, with 
snakes instead of hair upon their heads. Cf. Shakespeare, Rich. 
III. i. 4. 57 ; Antony and Cleo. ii. 5. 40. 

1. 27. the bitterness of- death, a scriptural expression. 

1. 31. one of the old palaces, the Tuileries. a bastile for Mugs, 
contrasted with the Bastille for subjects, which had been destroyed 
by the Parisian mob. Burke implies that it is unfair to retain 
prisons for kings, whilst abolishing them for subjects. The word 
'hastilh was used originally to signify any kind of fortress. It 
is from the Prench bastir^ modern bdtir^ to build. 

1. 33. consecrated at altars, celebrated in a church. The refer- 
ence, of course, is to Price’s sermon. 

1. 35. divine humanity, Christ, who is God incarnate. 

1. 36. ^ Theban and Thracian Orgies, The Greek Avord orgion 
meant literally a religious rite ; but, from its special connection 
with the worship of Bacchus, the god of wine, it has come to 
signify a drunken revel. The city of Thebes and the province of 
Thrace were noted for their special worship of Bacchus. 

P. So, 1. 1. kindle prophetic enthusiasm, induce to take a hope- 
ful view of the future. The allusion is to Price’s forecast of the 
results of the Revolution, p. 72, 1. 7. The word “enthusiasm” is 
used purposely. It describes properly the state of the priestess 
of Apollo when under the influence of divine inspiration, and 
Price is compared to the priestess. See p. 73, L 32. 

1. 2. but, only. 

1. 3. a saint and apostle, used ironically of Dr. Price. If he is 
a saint and apostle, he must have received some special com- 
munications from God ; for he certainly does not preach the 
doctrines of the only inspired book which other men know, viz. 
the Bible. 

1. 5. superstitions of the heart, see note on p. 75, 1. 29. 

1. 7. the Prince of Peace, Christ. The title is taken from a 
passage in one of the Jewish prophets which is applied to Clirist: 
“And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlastiag Rather, the Prince of Peace.” proclahned, 
alluding to the exclamation of Simeon in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. See note on p. 72, 1.' 8. 

- 1. 9. the 'voice of angels, St. Luhe^ ii. 8, after describing the 
, birth of Christ in Bethlehem, a city in Judsea, says, “ And there 
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were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them : and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not : for, behold, I bring you good tilings of great joy, 
which foall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will towards men.” 

1. 13. make a delicious repast, etc., there are some who look 
upon them with pleasure. 

1. 17. the Society, the Revolution Society. The words which 
follow are, of course, ironical. 

1. 19. lo Paean, the shout of triumph. The words literally 
mean “0 healer!” and formed the burden of songs of thanks- 
giving addressed by the Greeks to Apollo after deliverance from 
any evil, 

1. 26. Millennium, lit. a period of a thousand years. Some of 
the Puritans looked forward to a period of a thousand years dur- 
ing which the power of evil should be destroyed, and the saints 
should rule the earth. It was called the “ fifth monarchy ” 
because it was identified with a dominion which, according to 
the Jewish prophet Daniel, was to follow upon the destruction 
of the four monarchies of Assyria, Persia, Macedon, and 
Rome. 

1. 27. in the destruction, etc., this explains what made the 
event look like a precursor of the millennium. Price’s condemna- 
tion of established churches has already been mentioned on p. 
63, 1. 20. The destruction of the French church would be the 
removal of an e\fil : and every evil removed was one step gained 
towards the millennium. 

L 29.^ to exercise the patience, etc. They were impatient for 
the arrival of the millennium, and were, therefore, in a hurry to 
murder the King and tb<>, bishops. 

1. 30. the long-suffering, the endurance. Seeing that the King 
and bishops were not actually murdered, they almost doubted 
whether the millennium really was coming. For the use of the 
word worthy cf. ‘ this poor good man,’ p. 73, 1. 13. 

1. 33. beautiful day, see p. 76, 1. 34. 

h 35. A group, etc. As the King and tfee bishops were not 
murdered, ^ the work of the day seemed only half done. So Burke 
compares it to the outline of a picture, the details of which have 
not been filled in. sacrilegious, because the persons of the 
bishops, as ministers of God, are sacred. 
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P. 8i, 1. 2. Mstory-piece, a historical picture. 

1. 3. massacre of innocents, Herod the ruler of Judtea, was 
much alarmed when he heard that Christ had been born, and that 
it was prophesied him that he would be the ruler of Israel. To 
secure himself on nis throne he conceded the idea of<^urder' 
ing him. The parents of Christ, however, being forewarned 
escaped into Egypt. Herod had ordered the infant Christ to be 
brought to him under the pretence of a desire to worship him ; 
but finding that his order was not carried out, and having 
previously made careful inquiries as to the time of Christ’s birth, 
he sent orders for the massacre of all the children in Bethlehem 
from two years old and under. This event is commonly known 
as ^^the massacre of the innocents f an expression which would 
have been appropriate to describe the murder of the King, the 
Queen, and their children. What hardy pencil, etc. Burke still 
continues the metaphor of the picture. What upholder of 
extreme revolutionary principles will be bold enough to complete 
the work of October 6th by murdering the King, etc. a great 
master, a painter of the first rank. We still talk of ‘ the great 
masters ’ in this sense : and the word ‘ master-piece ’ is used for 
a work of supreme excellence in art. 

1. 6. diffusion of knowledge, etc., an ironical reference to Price’s 
words, p. 72, 1. 10. People still retain an unreasonable aversion 
to murdering kings. 

1. 7. the king of France, etc. There is more violence yet to be 
offered to the King, and more insulting congratulations are to be 
offered to him. See p. 77, 11. 17 seqq, 

P. 82, 1. 5. made for accomplishing Eevolutions, are by nature 
callous. See note on p. 71, 1. 22. 

1. 7. not being illuminated, etc. I have not learnt to -despise 
humanity as a superstition, p. 75, L 28. 

1. 10. amiable, cf. p. 40, 1. 6. 

P. 83, 1. 7. he supported himself, he did not break down : he 
remained outwardly composed. 

P. 84, 1. 1. it is not unbecoming, From men in positions of 
authority we expect great things -as a matter of course. It is 
only when they are placed in exceptionally trying cmcumstances 
that we praise their conduct. 

1. 8. insulting adulation, etc., p. 77, h 30. 

1. 11. a sovereign, the Empress Maria Theresa. 

1. 15. she will fall, etc. She carried poison about with her. 
Cf. below, L 27. Burke is thinking of such women as the Roman 
Lucretia, who killed themselves rather than submit to or survive 
dishonour. 
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Pp. 84-94. The treatment of the French Que&}i marlcs a ifeplor- 
ahle change in public sentiment and character. The spirit of 
chivah'y has given place to a habit of calculating selfishness. 
Up till now the glory of the Western world has been that the 
ooediente of subjects^ instead of being forced fas in the East^ has 
been a spontaneous tribute of affectionate loyalty. Consequently^ 
kings have had no reason for tyrannizing,, nor could the spirit 
of freedom be extinguished in subjects w'ho only obeyed because 
they loved. Subordination was maintained withoict any sense 
of degradation. Ranh commanded respect, and weakness was 
sure of courteous protection. Service to king ami country was 
Tendered without thoiogkt of reward. Patriotism kept alive the 
feeling of honour. Courage was elevated by the cause in which 
it was exerted, Sdf -respect and regard for opinion checked the 
violence of passion, andijmposed, at least, an outward delicacy 
and refinement of manners. The new French philosophy throws 
contempt upon those artificial sentiments which, by humanizing 
and refining his natural instincts, have made man more 
than an animal. Respect for rank a'nd sex is ridiculed. Those 
moral restraints, which imagination and sentiment create, and 
which reflection sanctions, are to disappear, Pmcdence is to be 
the only check upon the gratification of the pccssions. The only 
motives to obedience are to he the prospect of profit and the fear 
of punishment. But a country must suffer in which selfishness 
takes the place of patriotism. Rulers, too, who cannot rely on 
the affections of their subjects, will safeguard themselves by 
severity. When ideas and pnndples, rendered sacred by 
custom, are discarded, it is impossible to forecast men^s conduct 
and destiny. Culture and material prosperity are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of civilization, and it is to be feared that 
then/ will disappear with those sentiments of honour and religion, 
which are the foundation -of the fabric of modern society in 
Europe. There is reason to fear that the whole world may he 
infected by the exampltof France. All right-thinking mem, 
therefore, are interested in the proceedings of that country. No 
one would endure in a theatre a drama so horrible, and so 
fraught with lessons of evil, as that which is now being enacted 
on the political stage in France, Tyrants, it is trice, deserve 
punishment : hut they should be punished in a proper manner. 
The present King of France, however, has heei^ the very reverse of 
tyrannical. This must have been felt by the revolutionists iherm- 
sdves, or they would have dethroned him. The revolutionists 
mvpt not expect Englishmen to sympathize with their political 
crimes. The fate of Lord George Gordon might teach thm this. 
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1. 18. the dauphlness, the wife of the heir apparent to the 
French^throne. It was in the year 1774 that Burke saw her. 
It was during his stay in Paris in that year that Burke first dis- 
covered and was alarmed by the revolutionary and sceptical tone 
of the conversation^f French society. This passage h^ often 
been ridiculed as displaying an exaggerated affectation of sensi- 
bility : but Burke declared in a letter to Sir Philip Francis that 
he could never think without weeping of the contrast between 
the appearance of Marie Antoinette in 1774 and her fate on 
October 6th. 

1. 20. delightful vision, cf. 

“ She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight. ’’ 

— Wcir'dsworth. 

She seemed to Burke like an angel descended from a higher 
^here. Just above the horizon, i,e. sooif after her ap^pearance in 
Aance. She was like a star that had just risen on France. 

1. 23. what an heart, etc., how void of feeling must I be. 
See note on p. 17, 1. 20. 

1. 25. titles of veneration, viz. as Queen of France. 

1. 27. the sharp antidote, See note on p. 84, 1. 15. 

1. 30. a nation of cavaliers, a chivalrous nation. The w'ords 
cavalier, chivalry, and chivalrous, come through the French 
cTievcd from the Latin cahallus, a horse. Cavalier means properly 
a horseman : and as knights served on horseback, chivahy is 
used to signify the spirit of knighthood. According to Hallam, 
valour, loyalty, courtesy, munificence, and justice constituted 
the ideal of chivalrous character. Even as early as the days of 
Charlemagne certain feudal tenants were bound to serve their 
lords mounted and in armour. Their superior equipment 
increased their courage, and they were noted for their vMour and 
their ambition of personal distinction. In later days it was the 
custom for young men of rank to enrol themselves under the 
banner of some distinguished soldier. To him they were bound 
by the tie of personal attachment, and thfeir ambition was to dis- 
tinguish themselves. Thus it is easy to see how valour, loyalty, 
and the feeling of honour entered into the ideal of knightly 
perfection. The crusades gave to the institution of knightnood 
a religious tinge. Lastly, the advance of civilization associated 
with the other duties of knighthood those of courtesy and pro- 
tection to women. In these ways chivalry no doubt aided the 
progress of civilization. On the other hand, it emphasized social 
distinctions, and so perpetuated the degradation of the lower 
orders : it inflamed the passion for military glory : and it per- 
mitted and encouraged lax relations between the two sexes, 

L 34. sopbistera, See note on p. 28, L 20, In the pages 
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which follow Burke explains that in their reasonings th^ failed 
to appreciate the moral value of the feelings. An ins^nce of 
sophistry is the identification of regicide and parricide with 
common homicide : p. 86, 1. 12. economists, lit. men who are 
careful^n their expenditure. In old days mei:^id not expect to he 
paid for their services to king and country. Henceforth to do a 
service without receiving a reward will seem like extravagance. 
In all that they do men will calculate whether what they get is 
worth what they give. On p. 86, 1. 22, he says that there will 
be no disinterested patriotism. Men will only support the laws 
in so far as, by so doing, they will further their own ends. 
They will not sacrifice their private interests to those of the 
state. 

1. 35. the glory of Europe, See p. 85, 1. 17. 

P. 85, 1. 1. generous, See note on p. 39, 1. 34. Burke means 
that there is nothing semnle in an obedience and a respect which 
are accorded willingly. So on p. 85, 1. 33, he talks of a ‘ liberal, 
i.e. not servile, obedience.’ The words proved and dignified also 
signify that a man cannot feel any sense of degradation in 
willingly obeying another because he loves him. 

1, 2. subordination of the heart, loving obedience. A long 
course of oppressions enforced by mere terrorism stamps out the 
very thought of resistance, and renders men unfit to be anything 
but slaves. But nothing can diminish the self-respect and inde- 
pendence of those who submit to oppression, not because they 
are afraid to resist, but because they love their oppressors too 
much to thi nk of resisting them. The meaning is explained on 
p. 40, 1. 1. ‘ You were not enslaved through any illiberal or 

servile disposition.’ 

1. 4. grace of life, On p. 86, 1. 2, Burke argues that sentiment 
veils the hideousness of human passion : and on p. 86, L 21, he 
argues that a contempt for sentiment shows a want of refinement. 
The comeliness which feeling gives to the character of men and 
to their mutual relations is umought^ in the sense that feeling is 
spontaneous. ^ 

L 5. the cheap defence, the safety of the country is secured by 
the disinterested patriotism of the citizens. The words unbought 
and cheap emphasize the folly of the French in throwing away 
what not only cost them nothing, but even saved them some- 
thing. manly, used in the same sense as on p. 7, 1. 27. 

L 7. principle, ,see note on p. 70, L 18. Men had a delicate 
sense of honour. ^ They shrank from wrong-doing as a man shrinks 
from bodily pain, chastity of honour, a strong expression. 
They guarded their honour as a woman guards her virtue. 

L 8- it mitigated ferocity, Their courage sprang from sympathy 
with distress, from loyalty, or from a sense of wounded honour. 
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L 10. by losing all its grossness, cf. **The sentiments of hon* 
our and gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a 
regard for decency, and a reject for the public opinion into the 
modern courts of Europe, ” — Gibhon^ ch. 6. 

1. 13. varied in its#appearance, as circumstances change, the 
duties of chivalry change too. In these peaceful times it is not 
necessary for knights to ride abroad rescuing distressed women. 
But women still need courteous treatment. 

1. 15. influenced, used intransitively : exercised an influence. 

1. 23. without confounding ranks, Burke means that under the 
feudal system the necessary gradations of rank were secured 
because the higher and the lower orders were bound to one an- 
other by mutual needs and mutual sendees. V assals, for instance, 
though obeying their feudal lord, could yet feel that in a certain 
sense they were on a level with him. They were as necessary to 
him as he was to them. 

1. 28. soft collar, etc., the gentle restraint of public opinion. 

1. 32. illusions, the term is used because it was imagination and 
sentiment that invested persons in authority with the qualities to 
which w'e pay respect. 

1. 33. liberal, see note on p. 85, 1. 1. 

1. 34. bland assimilation, digestion. The loyalty of a subject 
to his sovereign is analogous to the affection of a son for his 
father. 

P, 86, 1. 1. light and reason, on p. 97, 1. 6, Burke shows 
how much greater is the influence of feeling upon conduct than 
that of mere reasoning can be. decent drapery, our morality is 
to the passions what clothes are to the body. Mr. W allace remarks 
upon the criticism w'hich was applied in the eighteenth century 
to Art, Religion, IMorality, and the several forms of human 
society. The reflective principle may at any time come forw^ard 
and ask what right they have to exist. “\Vhat is the Family, 
it is said, but a fiction or convention, which is used to give a 
decent, but somewhat transparent coveri^ to a certain animal 
appetite, and its probable consequences ? W hat is the State, and 
what is Society, but a fiction or compact, by which the weak try 
to make themselves seem strong, and the unjust seek to shelter 
themselves from the consequences of their own injustice ? What 
is Religion, it is said, but a delusion springing from the fears 
and w’eakness of the crowd, and the cunning of the few, which 
men have fostered until it has wrapped humanity in its snaky 
coils. And Poetry, w^are assured, like its sister Aits, will perish 
and its illusions fade away, when Science, now in the cradle, has 
become the full-grown Hercules. As for Morality and Law, and 
the like, the same condemnation has been prepared from of old. 
All of thean, it is said, are but the inventions of power and craft, 
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or the phantoms of human imagination, which the strength of 
positive science and bare facts is destined in no long time to 
dispeL ” — Logic of Utcjd, Introd. ch. v. Mr. Caird also notices 
“ the strange contradiction which we find in the literature of the 
eighteenth century, which with one hand exalts, the individual 
ahnosf to a god, while with the other hand ‘it seems to strip off 
the last veil that hides from him that he is a beast. ” — Caird’s 
Hegel, p. 19. The explanation of the paradox is that the man, 
for whom freedom was claimed as a right, was the merely natural 
man, i.e, man conceived of as in isolation, and unformed and un- 
modified by social relations. 

1. 4. the heart owns, etc., Burke has been arguing throughout 
that these ideas are natural, and that reflection proves the value 
of them. Those who would eradicate them have either cold 
hearts {i. e. are devoid of natural feeling) or muddy understandings 
{i.e. are too stupid to p.ppreciate the value of those moral ideas 
which are the offspring of human feeling), p. 86, 1. 20. 

1. 6. exploded, see note on p. 28, 1. 24. 

1. 7. The word fashion is suggested by the metaphor of 'the 
clothes. 

h 12. romance, fancy. See note on p. 39, 1. 35. 

1. 14. destroying its simplicity, viz. by an unnecessary multi- 
plication of offences. 

1. 25. ha the groves, etc. , in their doctrines the ultimate argu- 
ment is always an appeal to men’s fears. The academy was 
originally the garden in which Plato taught : so it has come to 
mean generally a school. 

1. 26. visto, a view ; we use the form vista, 

1. 29. mechanic, so called because it leaves no room for the 
spontaneous play of hmnan feeling. We should say mechankod. 

1. 31. that sort, etc., see note on p. 71, 1. 24. 

1. 34. as supplements, there are of course many duties which 
the law does not enforce, as correctives, cases must arise where 
the strict enforcement of the law would inflict hardships. In 
such cases right feeling will prevent men from pressing the law. 
Arisi^tle defines an equitable man as one “ who refrains from 
pushing his legal rights to the extreme, to the injury of others, 
and who forgoes the advanrage of his position though the law 
may be in his favour.” 

L 35. always as aids, a law must remain a dead letter if the 
people are not sufficiently public-spirited to assist in the enforce- 
ment of it. a wise man, the Roman poet Horace. The line is taken 
from his Letter on the AH of Poetry, Cf. “Government is like 
everything else: if it is to be preserved, it must be loved.” — 
Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, bk. iv. ch. 5. 
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P. 87, L 14, realty, fidelity. The word is specially used in 
connection with the vow of faithful ser\fice made by a vassal to 
his lord. 

1. 19. not standing, etc., i.e. when king and subjects do not 
trust one another, g ^ 

1. 30. cannot he indifferent, i.e. they must produce some con- 
siderable effect one way or another. 

1. 33. hut too apt, more inclined than we ought to he. The 
word too as distinguished from veiy signifies excess : and hut { = 
cmly) shows that the excess is to oe regretted. Cf. p. 89, 1. 22, 
“but too close a concern.” 

P. S8, 1. 4. spirit of a gentleman, i.e. the spirit of honour. It 
is difficult to define the English word ‘gentleman/ The word 
connotes an aversion from anything which is dishonourable either 
in thought or action. Hallam says that a laredominant impulse has 
been given to the moral sentiments and energies of mankind by 
three spirits — those of liberty, religion, and h^onour. 

1. 17. swinish, i.e. not above the level of the grossest animal. 

h 19. letters, literature. 

1. 21. fan as much, Burke implies that we value them more 
than they deserv'e. 

1. 23. economical politicians, cf. “economists and calculators,” 
p. 84, 1. 34. Refinement may compensate for poverty. But 
where there is ignorance as well as poverty, there is barbarism. 

P. 89, 1. 3. manly pride, self-respect. The term manly is 
always a term of commendation. Cf, p. 7, 1, 27. The pride 
which keeps a man from lowering himself by telling a lie is a 
manly pride. The pride of wealth is not. 

L 7. disgustful, we use the form disg^istiny. Literally the 
word signifies ‘distasteful.’ 

1. 13. It is not clear, Hallam calls France “ the fountain of 
chivalry. ” 

1. 17. the cradle, a reminiscence of a piirase in VirgiTs JEmid, 
3, im. 

L 22. but too dose, see note on p. 87, 1. 33. 

1. 27. a revolution, cf. p. 77, 1. 25. 

L' 36. it is natural, see note on p. 82, 1. 7. 

P. 90, 1. 11. been observed, Burke interprets a passage in 
Aristotle’s Foefica to mean that it is the business of tragedy to 
excite feelings of horror and pity by representing the connection 
between wrong-doing and misfortime. Thus our feelings are 
purified, because we are taught to hate wrong-doing, and to feel 
for the misery which it produces. 
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1. 13. the dispensations, etc., Cod’s mode of dealing with men. 
The old and the new dispensation respectively are ter^is com- 
monly applied to the divine govermnent of the world as revealed 
in the Jewish and the Christian Scriptui’es. 

1. 16.^ theatric, we should say theatrical. Cf. mechanic, 

p. 86, 1:29. 

U. 19, 20. Garrick and Siddons, a famous actor and actress. 
Garrick and Burke were friends. 

1. 24. thus, as in Dr. Price’s sermon. 

1. 27. the moral constitution, etc. , man’s natural feelings as to 
right and wrong. Only those who have adopted the theory that 
kingship is an invasion of the rights of men can look with satis- 
faction upon cruelty to kings, p. 86, 1. 12. 

L 30- Machiavelian, cf. p. 11, 1. 4. 

1. 35. a personated tyrant, a tyrant who was one of the char- 
acters in a play. Persona is the Latin word for the mask in 
which an actor played. Mr. Payne says that Burke is alluding 
to the ‘ hypothetical proposition ’ put by the Greek dramatist 
Euripides into the mouth of Eteocles— “ If injustice is permis- 
sible, it is most honourable when done to gain power.” Burke’s 
memory is at fault. The lines which were condemned occurred 
in a speech of BeUerophon — ‘ * If there be anything in the look of 
Venus so sweet (as the look of money), it is no wonder that 
thousands fall in love with her.” 

P. 91, 1. 2, a principal actor, viz. Dr. Price. 

1. 4. contingent, hypothetical. He has no horror of crime as 
such. He regards it as justifiable when it is likely to be profit- 
able, 

1. 7. a ledger, an accoimt book. 

L 8, the book-keepers, etc., those who set the crimes of one'^ 
government against those of another, as a tradesman balances 
his receipts and his expenditure. It is no excuse for the crimes 
of one government that they are less than those of another. 

L 10. Intuitive, immediate. It is derived from a Latin word 
meaning ' to look at.’ In philosophical language it is applied to 
axioms, the truth of which we perceive at a glance, 

1.^ 15- parsimony, if a crime was not committed, it was due to 
accident, not to any desire on the part of the conspirators to be 
niggar% in wong-doing. For the metaphor, cf. “ this prodigal 
and wild waste of public evds,” p, 43, 1. 18. ^ 

I 18. a shorter cut, for the metaphor, cf. “With these dis- 
pensations from the laws of charity and integrity, the pressing 
of a imn’s fortune ^y be more hasty and compendious. But it 
IS m life as it is in ways, the shortest way is commonly the 
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foulest, surely the fairer way is not much about.” — Bacon, 
Adv. ii. 23. 45. 

1. 22. fear, cf. p. 43, 1. 31. 

1. 27. truly, forsooth. It is ironical. Dr. Price justifies the 
triumph on the ridiclilous ground that, etc. 

1. 31. a long acquiescence, Notice Burke’s respect for pre- 
scriptive rights. Cf. p. 169, 1. 23. 

1. 36. concessions, See p. 42, 1. 19. 

P. 92, 1. 2. to call, etc., referring to the Assembly of the 
Notables in 1787. 

1. 11. . I tremble, etc., See note on p. 41, 1. 34: and cp. 
p. 87, 1. 20. 

1. 15. complacent, satisfied. 

1. 16. know to, know how to. Such pQ,ien are like servants. 
They are contented to obey a stern master : but they look upon 
indulgence as weakness, and take advantage of it. 

1. 18. awakened vigilance, for the metaphor, cf. ‘ to lull auth- 
ority asleep,’ p. 42, 1. 12. 

1. 21. listed, enlisted. They stick to the successful. For the 
meaning of principle, see on p. 70, 1. 18. 

1. 31. with truth been said, Mr. Payne points out that the 
reference is to Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 1268, 

‘^0, how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 

When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 

The brute and boisterous force of violent men,” etc. 

1. 36. Nero, Emperor of Pome, a.d. 54-68. The cruelty of his 
reign is notorious. Agrippina was the mother of Nero. Louis 
the Eleventh, 1461-1483, by destroying the power of the nobles, 
laid the foundation of absolute monarchy in France. 

P. 93, 1. 1. Charles the Ninth directecband took part in the 
massacre of the Protestants on St. Bartholomew’s Day, August 
24, 1572. 

1. 2. Patkulwas by birth a Livonian. In 1689 he with others 
presented a petition of grievances to Charles XI. This act was 
regarded as treasonable. He was condemned to death but escaped 
into Hussia. Subsequently Charles XII. refused to make peace 
with Augustus of Pcland unless Patkul was delivered up to him, 
and he was seized and put to death in 1707. 

1. 3. Christina, during her stay in Paris in 1656, caused Monal- 
deschi, a former favourite, to be put to death in revenge for his 
betrayal of her secrets. 
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1. 6. the French King*, the title ‘King of the French sub- 
stituted for ‘French King’ after August 4th. He was henceforth 
to be the ruler of the inhabitants of France, but not, as in former 
times, the lord of the territory of France. 

L 11.^ subordinate executory trust, he cannot be trusted to 
carry out the orders of the Assembly, which is his master. See 
pp. 223-2.31. A tyrant degraded to the rank of a servant, in- 
stead of serving faithfully those who have degraded him, will 
always be on the watch for a chance of recovering his power over 
them. 

1. 26. generous enemies, explained on p. 74, 1, 19. 

1. 29. with the attestation, etc., lit. su^orted by the fleur-de- 
lys or lily, which is the royal badge of France : i.e. scandalous 
stories about the Queen^of France. Tjord George Gordon (1751- 
1793) took a large parti in organizing, and afterwards became 
president of the Protestant Association of England and Scotland, 
which was formed to resist the passing of the acts for the removal 
of Catholic disabilities. On 2nd June, 1780, he headed the mob 
which went in procession to the Houses of Parliament to present 
a petition agamst the acts. During several days the mob was 
guilty of the greatest violence. It destroyed Catholic churches, 
robbed the houses of Catholics, set fire to Newgate, broke 
open all the other prisons, and attacked the Bank of England 
and other public buildings. Gordon, for his share in instigating 
these riots, was accused of high treason. He was acquitted 
on the ground that he had no treasonable intentions. In 1787 he 
was convicted of libelling the Queen of France, the French am- 
bassador; and the administration of justice in England. But he 
was allowed to withdraw from the court without bail, and escaped 
to Holland. He was, however, commanded to quit that country 
at the instance of the French Court. He returned to England, 
was apprehended, and in January, 1788, was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment in Newgate.^ At the conclusion of his term 
of imprisonment he refused to give the guarantee required as a 
obtainmg his liberty, and he died in prison in 
1793. He had become a convert to J udaism shortly before he was 
apprehended. 

1. 30. For Newgate, see p. 78, 1. 3. 

1.31. Ills being, etc. Burke often hints that financial necessities 
had driven the government to court the favour of the Jewish 
money-lenders. They looked to them, for ev.ample, to buy or to 
advance inoney on the security of the confiscated lands of the 
church. Cf. “Your new Hebrew brethren,” p. 94, 1. 7, and see 
note on p, 117, 1. 8. jr ? j 

1. 32, bis zeal, etc. Burke says again on p. 96, 1. 23, that the 
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English iiave no sympathy with the hostility of the French to 
priests. 

1. 33. excuse the term, mob is a term contemptuously applied 
to a collection of the lower orders. For the term mob the French 
would substitute sovereign people. ^ 

1. 35. a liberty, notice that Burke tabes every opportunity of 
defining political terms which are likely to be abused. Cf. p. 
3, 1. 16. 

P. 94 , 1. 1. We have prisons, etc. This is another point of 
difference between England and France. The English do not 
regard prisons as inconsistent with liberty. The French in- 
augurated the era of liberty by destroying the great prison in 
Paris. Cf. p. 79, 1.31. 

1. 3. spiritual retreat, properly a place to which a man retires 
for religious meditation. Burke hopes* that Gordon will come 
out of prison a better man. libeller, referring to the libel on the 
Queen of France, of which he was convicteil. 

1. 4. Thalmud, a book containing the cml and canonical laws 
of the Jews. It bears about the same relation to the law of 
Moses that modern manuals like the Pharma Sindhu bear to 
the old Sutras. 

1. 7. new Hebrew brethren, see note on p. 93, 1. 31. 

1. 11. the tliirty pieces of silver, Judas, one of the disciples of 
Christ, took thirty pieces of silver from the Jewish priests to 
betray his Master to them ; but he afterwards, in a fit of remorse, 
returned the money. Biirke says that it has been accumulating 
in the hands of the priests ever since, and that a part of the 
interest (lit. a fraction of each pound of interest) will be devoted 
to purchasing the church lands. The S 3 magogue (lit. assembly) 
means the Jewish church. The meaning is that the sale of the 
church property appears more hateful when we consider the dis- 
graceful origin of the fund with which it is purchased. Dr. 
Price has shewn us, referring to his economical and financial 
treatises. See note on p, 11, 1, 7. 

1. 13. are lately discovered, Burke often insists that prescrip- 
tion alone had given to the church the right of ownership, 

1. 14. Send us, etc. England wiU welcome those whom France 
detests, and wiU' be glad to be rid of those whom France will 
welcome. On p. 167, Burke argues that Englishmen have no 
sympathy with attacks on Catholics, 'as such. 

1. 15. our Protestant Rabbin, Gordon, the English convert to 
Judaism. Rabhin is used loosely for a learned Jew, It means 
properly a master or teacher. 

1. 17. but pray, etc., don’t rob him, before he starts, of the 
money which he uses so well. On pp. 182-3 Burke insists on the 
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good use which the church made of its property as an £y:gumeiit 
against the confiscation. 

1. 21. the poor-box, money devoted to charity. 

Pp. 94 - 102 . The clamour of a few -bodies^ eager for 
notoriety^ must not he mistaken for the voice of the English 
people. ‘ Englishmen are too conservative to exchange their old 
principles in morality^ religion., and politics, for the new 
doctrines of the French philosophers. No sophistry can beguile 
them into abandoning their natural respect for authority. ^ They 
%oill not degrade- themselves to the level of beasts by identifying 
freedom with license. They cling to inherited prejudices, partly 
from distrust of their oion wisdom as compared with the experi- 
ence of ages, partly because prejudices influence merCs actions 
for good more surely ^and more systematically than naked 
reason can. The French leaders, on the other hand, despise 
experience, and have an overweening confidence in their oton 
ability. They care nothing for the stability of institutions. 
Their patriotism is mci'e selfishness. Englishmen would shun 
the principles and practices of the French revolutionists like g 
plague. French policy ha^ been largely dictated by men who 
are hostile to Christianity, even if they are not downright 
atheists. In England sceptical wnt&rs find no readers. No 
party of sceptics has ever existed in England. The spirit of 
religion presided ovex the construction, as it has presided over 
all reforms of the British constitution. Nothing can root out an 
Englishman's reverence for religion He prefers sxperstition to 
athsism. He reverences hu established Protestant church. He 
guards it, as he guards all his institutions, because he knoxos not 
what evil might follow the destruction of them. He is suspicious 
of all criticism of them. For the benefit of the French, if they 
have the wisdom to profit by it, Burke proposes to give a d 'escrip^ 
tion of the English constitution. 

1. 24. Old Jewry London Tavern, see p. 11, 1. 8, and p. 
73, 1. 3L 

1. 25. I have no man’s proxy, no man has authorized me to 
speak for him. Ct p. 3, 1. 11. Proxy is a shortened form of 
procurctsy : Lat. procurare, to manage. 

1. 32, descriptions, kinds. Of. p. 38, 1. 25. 

P. 95, 1. 9. consequence, importance, puffing, praising. The 
people of England consists of the thousands who live happily and 
quietly under the English constitution. D’Alembert quoted in 
his Introduction to the third volume of the Encyclopaedia the fable 
of Bocalina “ A traveller 'was disturbed by the importunate 
chirrupings of the grasshoppers ; he would fain have slain them 
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everyone, but only got belated and missed his way ; he need only 
have fared peacefully on his road, and the grasshoppers would 
have died of themselves before the end of a week.” 

1. 27. a ktag, John the Good, after the battle of Poitiers in 
1356. • ^ 

1. 32. Thanks, etc. , the very mention of a change provokes us : 
we are a people hard to move. Cf. “AVe are supposed a dull 
sluggish race,” p. 60, 1. 32. 

1. 36. subtilized ourselves into savages. We have not adopted 
the philosophy of Rousseau, which exalts the state of nature 
above the state of society. 

P. 96, 1. 2. not the disciples of Voltaire, we have not rejected 
Christianity. Helvetius, we have not exchanged the old belief 
"'xthat morality is God’s law for the belief that it is nothing but 
^lightened self-interest. The opiniopis of Helvetius, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau are described in the Introduction. 

1. 4, we have made no discoveries, In Burke’s eyes morality 
and order were so important that he looked with horror upon 
anything which could tend to shake men’s moral and political 
•convictions, or to cast a doubt upon the validity of existing 
rules and institutions Only use and association can give any 
real power to systems and beliefs. Cf. p. 98. 

1. 10. pert, forward, impudent. 

1. 12. entrails, feelings. Cf. the following passage from the 
Bible, “ Whoso seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his loioels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him?” 1 John, iii. 17. The Greek word for bowels was 
used metaphorically, like our word heart, for the feelings or 
affections. 

1. 14. the active monitors, they are always busy: they never 
cease to warn us of our duty. See note on p. 71, 1. 22. 

1. 15. manly, cf. p. 7, 1. 27. To draw means to remove the inside 
of a bird : and to truss means to pin the wings to the sides with 
skewers. We have not abandoned our natural feelings of 
respect and reverence on the ground that, all being equal, no 
man owes respect to another. A man ‘ embowelled of his 
entrails ’ is naturally compared to a stuffed bird. 

1. 17 . blurred, scribbled over. 

1. 19. unsophisticated, not perverted. See note on p. 28, 
1. 20. I have explfiined on p, 40, 1. 30, how absurd and pedantic 
it is to insist on the literal equality of men. 

1. 20. hearts of flesh and blood, human feelings and sym- 
pathies. 

L 25. natural, cf. p. 67, 1. 5. 
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1. 2S. rational liberty, cf. p. 3 , 1. 16. The doctrine of 
equality must, if acted on, mean license to every one to oo what 
he pleases. 

R. 97, 1. 4. enlightened, ironical. 

1. 10. are afraid, etc., cf. p. 67, 1. 25. ^ 

1. 14. capital, the accumulated wisdom. See note on p. 39, 
1. 15. 

L 15. exploding, See note on p. 28, L 24. 

1. 20. the naked reason, see note on p. 86, 1. 1. A man who 
hates lying, though he can give no reason for his hatred, is more 
likely to tell the truth regularly than a man who, though he can 
see the reasonableness of truth speaking, has yet no aversion 
from lying. 

1. 23. is of ready applitation, men do instinctively what tliey 
have been accustomed to do. 

1. 31. the enlightened, ironical : those who pride themselves 
on substituting reason for prejudice. 

1. 32. They have no respect, etc., cp. p. 41, 1. 6, and p. 106, 
L 25. 

1. 33. they pay it off, they make up for their want of respect. 

P. 9 $ 1. 1. a building, for the metaphor cp. p. 38, 1. 19, and 

p. 106, 1. 10. 

1. 3. place all their hopes in discoveiy, See note on p. 
96, 1. 4. Those whom Burke is criticizing think that, as the 
world ^ows older, it grows wiser, and tliat therefore each 
generation can improve upon the institutions and beliefs of that 
which preceded. Pei'petuity, therefore, is mischievoiis, because 
it means a continuance of what is imperfect. Burke, on the 
other hand, maintains that institutions under which men are 
tolerably happy, and beliefs which keep men in the path of duty 
are better, even though they contain an element of unreason, 
than any institutions aq^ beliefs which,* just because they are 
new, will not influence men at all. Cf. p. 87, 1. 23. It is one 
of Mackintosh’s criticisms upon Bnrke that he interprets ex- 
perience to mean what our forefathers have discovered, to the 
exclusion of any discoveries that we ourselves may make. 
Burke, of course, is quite right in maintaining that man is what 
his history has made him, and that it is only within veiy narrow 
Hmits that legislation can mould him. At the same time it was 
inevitable that a system, so unreasonable that of France, 
should be brought to the test of reason, and that an attempt 
should be made to turn reason and science to account for the 
reconstruction of the social order, and 'the amelioration of the 
lot of man. Confidence in the possibility of this reconstruction 
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and amelioration is one of the most marked characteristics of 
Erance*in the eighteenth century. 

1. 5. at inexpiahle war, a phrase borrowed from the Roman 
historian Livy, iv. 35. Cf. p. 157, 1. 8. It means a war in which 
the combatants wiil make no terms with each other. ^ 

1. 9. present conveniency, cf. p. 86, 1. 23. 

1. 16. it begins and ends, etc., cf. p. 70, 1. 27. 

1. 31. their intrigues, cf. p. 7, 1. 21. 

1. 32. by a confidence, cf. p. 5, 1. 17. 

1. 36. the event, the result. Cf. p. 13, 1. 26. 

P. 99 , 1. 7. the anathema, cf. p. 14, 1. 18. the crusade, the 
Pope could proclaim a holy war against any sovereign who 
resisted his decrees. 

1. 8. the lamp-iron, cf. p. 57, 1. 10. ^ 

1. 15. panacea, a Greek word signifying a universal remedy. 

1. 16. We know the consequences, etc,, cf. p. 69, 1. 19. 

1. 19. quarantine, we should take the greatest care to keep 
it out of the kingdom. Quarantine is from the Er. qiicirante, 
Lat. qmdraginta,^ forty. It denotes the period (originally of forty 
days) during which a ship with cases of infectious disease on 
board is prevented from communicating with the land. 

1. 20. philosophic, the word implies hostility to Christianity. 

1. 26 blunt, homely, straightforward and simple. In one of 
his speeches in Parliament, made soon after his return from 
Prance, Burke said— “The most horrid and cniel blow that can 
be offered to civil society is through atheism. The infidels are 
outlaws of the constitution, not of this country, but of the human 
race. They are never, never to be supported, never to be toler- 
ated. Under the systematic attacks of these people, I see some 
of the props of good government already begin to fail ; I see 
propagated principles which will not leave to religion even a 
toleration. 1 see myself sinking every day under the attacks of 
these wretched people. ” 

1. 31. Collins, etc., names of well-known deists of the eighteenth 
century. 

1. 33. Bolingbroke, cf. p. 140, 1. 21. Burke is thinking here 
of BPlingbroke’s deistical writings and his attacks on revealed 
religion. Burke had been a student of Bolinghroke. His Vin- 
dication of JVat'ural Society is a satire upon Bolingbroke’s views : 
and, as Mr. Morley poirifs out, his Thoughts on the Pr^ent Dis- 
contents is really a refutation of Bolinghroke’s Patriot King, which 
had advocated government by a strong and impartial monarch. 
Bolinghroke, Henry St. John, Viscount, was born in 1678. He 
entered Parliament in 1701 as a Tory, and soon became by his 
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oratorical and debating powers one of the most con^icuoiis 
members of the party. During the campaign against the French 
he was Secretary at War. In 1708 he retired together with 
Harley and devoted two years to study. On Harley’s return to 
office Bolingbroke was made Secretary of St^i^e. On the death 
of Anne was disnrissed from office, and shortly afterwards was 
ordered to appear on a charge of liigh treason, for the part which 
he had played, while Secretary at War, in negotiating a separate 
treaty with France. Before the impeachment he had fled in dis- 
guise to France : and, as he did not appear for trial, his name 
was struck off the list of peers and he was declared banished. 
He then entered the service of the Pretender, but was, after 
some time, dismissed. As public life was now closed to him, he 
gave himseK up to philosophical study. In 1723 he obtained 
permission to reside again in England. By writing political 
pamphlets he assisted the party which was endeavouring to oust 
Walpole from office. But in 1735, his intrigues were discovered 
and made public by Walpole, and as his friends did not care 
openly to defend a man of his reputation, he was obliged once 
more to fly to France. In 1743 he again returned to England, 
and remained there until his death in 1751. 

1. 36. their few successors, The allusion is supposed to be to the 
philosopher Hume, the family vault, they will be buried in 
oblivion like those who in former days held the same views. The 
allusion is to Romeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 1 , 

“ Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault, 

Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie.” 

P. 100 , 1. 3. were not gregarious, Mr. Payne points out that 
Burke is thinking of Milton’s Sa7mon Ago^iistea, 293, 

“ If any be (atheists) they walk obscure ; 

For of such doctrine never was there school, 

But the heart of the fool, 

And no man therein doctor but himself. ” 

1. 5. to influence, etc.,Jbo exercise any influence on. 

1. 13, auspices, Religion has regulated politics ; nothing has - 
been done without reference to it. See note on p. 35, 1. 35. the 
sanctions, a sanction is what gives to anything its authority. 
For instance, the sanction of a law is the penalty by which it is 
enforced. The state in England has been regarded as a divine 
institution, and has been respected accordingly. 

P. 1 01 , 1. 2. an enemy, viz. atheism. * 

18. It will he perfumed, etc., we will not be contaminated 
by the spurious philosophy which, in an underhand way, is intro- 
duced amongst us. 
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1. 10. A smuggler, literally, is a person engaged in contra- 
band trade. Cf. p. 28, 1. 4. 

1. 11. it is not avarice, we shall not trust dishonest men with 
the examination and management of the property of the church. 

1. 15. since lieat#are subsided, since the angry passioHs of the 
Reformation period have died away. 

1. 20. it is our pride to know, because it raises us in the scale 
of creation. Cf. “ Which has hitherto been our boast,” 1. 27. 

1. 23. in a drunken delirium, etc., misled by the evil examples 
of France. A man cheated out of the truth is compared to a man 
who has lost his senses under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

1. 24. the alembic, the distilling vessel. 

1. 26. uncover our nakedness, for the metaphor cf. “the decent 
drapery of life,” p. 86, 1. 1. • 

1. 28. source of civilisation, The church kept alive the taste 
for literature and study in the dark ages, and in periods of 
violence and barbarism it acted as a check upon the civil power, 
and supplied and enforced a moral code. 

1. 31. take place, we should say ‘take the place of it.’ 

1. 33. human means of estimation, viz. wealth and position. 
Cf. pp. 114-6. 

P. 102 , 1. 4. have made a philosophy, etc., are opposed to them 
systematically and on principle. Cf. p. 98, 1. 4. 

1. 8, in the degree it exists, Burke would hardly recognize the 
England of to-day. The sovereign would not now insist on the 
right to appoint or maintain in oflflce unpopular ministers. The 
House of Lords hesitates to put itself in opposition to the 
will of the people. The suffrage has been made almost universal : 
and the disestablishment of the church is a measure openly advo- 
cated by numbers. 

1. 11. the misfortune, see note on p. 96, 1. 4, and p, 98, 
1. 3. 

1. 15. if any such, etc., Burke implies that there are none. He 
frequently taunts the French with their contempt for experience. 

1. 16. of, we should say by. 

1. 19. in ancient Rome, In the year 450 b.c. three coznmis- 
sioners went from Rome to travel into Greece, and bring back a 
copy of the laws of Soloji, and the laws and institution of any 
other Greek city that might seem good and useful. 

Pp. 102 - 11 6 . The English are wisely prejitdiced in favour of 
their Established Church* They commend the instinct which 
has led men uniformly to consecrate the states which they have 
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formed. This consecration protects the state from violence^ and 
inspires those toho rule it with a high sense of their duties towards 
it Religion exalts mexiy became it connects them with God: 
and ndersyleast of all^ can afford to neglect anything which will 
make the^i mcn'c perfect Especially is religion necessamj in a 
democracy. The poioer of the people is greatet' than that of a 
monarch., and they are less subject to he controlled either 
by force or opinion. Only religion can keep them in mind 
of their responsibilities to their fellow-men and to God. 
\yhen the state and the laws are invested with a sacred char- 
acter., men 'loUl he sensible of the duty to bequeath them intact 
to their successors. They will be afraid to change, much ffibre 
to destroy them. Thus the continuity of social life is pre- 
served, and without such continuity civilization is impossible. 
It is true that society es a partnership, but it is a partnei'- 
ship ordained by God for the perfecting of man. It would 
necessanly fail of its object if it could he dissolved at wt^b. 
Htmianity is one great society. The members of it are different 
in each generation: but the society is one and mdissohtble. 
Each separate state is related to this whole as particular cor- 
poratmis are related to the kingdom in which they exist. Nor 
is any state free to destroy its corporate existence: since by so 
doing ^ it would set itself in opposition to the divine will. Revolu- 
tion IS justifiable only when it is necessary to preserve the state : 
and this shows that the maintenance of the state is the supreme 
end. -A deliheo'ate preference of anarchy to social order is an 
unreaso'i^rfhte preference of misery and vice. Conscioits that 
human j erjfct^oi' can -/lily be realized m the state, and that ike 
state is 'a blessing which they owe to God, Englishman have hound 
their clmrch and state indissolubly together, and have devoted a 
portion of their revenue to the proper maintenance of divine 
worship. Further, the chosen commaniom and instructors of 
English youths are still, as in old days, clergymen: and that 
this system of educaiionts successful is proved by the intellectual 
achievements of England. Thai their church may exist in a 
position of independence and dignity, without being a danger 
to the state, Englishmen have endowed it urith property of its 
own. So sincere is their attachment to religion, that they have 
taken care to make permanent provision for communicating both 
its lessons and its comforts to all clqsses of the community. 
They are needed by the great as vjell as by the lowly : md 
the offcei's of the church are placed in a position of dignity and 
wealth, equal to that of the greatest of the land, that they may 
be regarded as eqmh, and treated with respeat, by those whom 
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it is their hminess to instruct It is felt that chicrchmen 'will 
employ Iheir icealth quite as well as laymen : and their voUm- 
tary charities are hette7' than any relief administered to those in 
want by mere agents of the state, 

1. 34. officiate, hpld office. The word is used becau|e he has 
compared the state to a church, and a priest performing a service 
in a church is said to officiate. 

P. 103, 1. 3. full of immortality, the good that they do lives 
after them. 

1. 12, politic, political. Cf. p. 86, 1. 29. 

1. 13. rational and natural, because religion is proved both by 
reflection and instinct. Cf. p. 101, 1. 22. With the passage as a 
whole cf. “ They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility ; for 
certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body ; and, if he be 
not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a b^se and ignoble creature. 
It destroys likewise magnanimity, and the raising of human 
).ature ; for take an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity 
ana courage he will put on when he finds himself maintained by 
a man : wdio to him is instead of a God or higher nature ; which 
courage is manifestly such as that creature, without that con- 
fidence of a better nature than his own, could never attain. So 
man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon divine protection 
and favour, gathereth a force and faith which human nature in 
itself could not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is in all respects 
hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human nature of the means 
to exalt itself above human frailty.” — Bacon, Essay X VI. 

1. 16. prerogative, exclusive privilege. See p. 26, 1. 35. 

1. IS. no trivial place, i.e. a very high place. 

1. 24. awe, the word properly signifies religious fear. From 
Burke’s present point of view political crime is sacrilege. 

1. 26. determinate, definite. 

1. 30, are confined, etc., i.e. have no political power. 

-1. 34. the one great master, viz. God. 

P. 104, 1. 1. the collective sovereignty, i.e. when the govern- 
ment is democratic. Montesquieu points out that a republic cannot 
exist without an unselfish devotion on the part of each citizen to 
the interest of the whole. 

1. 3. Whoever uses, etc., agents may be imfaithful to their 
employers. 

1. 7. oovered, justified ; protected. 

1. 11. Janissaries, a Turkish corps established in 1326. Like 
the prtetorian guards at Rome, they were intended as a safeguard 
to their sovereign : but like them they became a danger both to 
the sovereign and the state. 
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1. 12. Tims we have seen, When the people of Paris broke out 
into revolt on the dismissal of Necker, July 11th, 1^89, the 
French guards went over in a body to the side of the people. 
Upon this passage Sir James Mackintosh says — “ Burke’s insinua- 
tion that the conduct of the soldiers was due to a promise of 
larger |iiy is absurd. No largesses could^ have seduced, no 
intrigues could have reached, so vast and divided a body. Nothing 
but sympathy with the national spirit could have produced their 
noble disobedience. It was all over France that the troops 
simultaneously refused to act against their fellow-citizens. 
Besides, the increase of pay to the soldiers had been prescribed 
to the Assembly by their constituents before the Assembly met. 
It was a national policy, not one originating with the Assembly. 
This is one illustration of what we ought never to forget, that in 
the French Revolution all is to be attributed to general causes 
influencing the whole body of the people, and almost nothing to 
the schemes and ascend^t of individuals. ” 

1. 17. nearer to their objects, no agent, who may be untrust- 
worthy, comes between them and the execution of their wishes. 
Mr. Bryce was led to similar reflections by his study of American 
democracy. “It is an old saying that monarchies live by 
honour and republics by virtue. The more democratic republics 
become, the more the masses grow conscious of their own power, 
the more do the.y need to live, not only by patriotism, but by 
reverence and self-control, and the more essential to their well- 
being are those sources whence reverence and self-control flow.’^ 
The American Commonwealth^ pt. vi. ch. ciii. 

1.25. A perfect democracy, etc., Burke is thinking of the small 
city-states of Greece. . Cf. p. 139, 1. 16. Burke was much in- 
fluenced by Aristotle, and Aristotle, in his criticism of democracy, 
was evidently thinking of Athens, where everything tended to 
put power into the hands of the mob, and where, consequently, 
everything was decided on the impulse of the hour. Cf. the 
accoimt of democracy in the eighth book of Plato’s Reiniblic, 

P. 105, 1. 3. with safety to themselves, Burke, for instance, 
was convinced that, i4 England had been successful in her 
contest with the American colonies, the victory would have been 
fatal to the liberties of Englishmen. “In order to prove,” he 
says, “ that the Americans have no right to their liberties we 
are every day endeavouring to subvert the maxims which pre- 
serve the whole spirit of our own. To prove that the Americans 
ought not Lo be fi;ee we are obliged to depreciate the value of free- 
dom itself ; and we never seem to gain a paltry advantage over- 
them in debate without attacking some of those principles or 
deriding some of those feelings for which' our ancestors have 
shed their blood.” 

h 5. The words to exercise ... domination are opposed to 
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under a false sliew of lilserty : in exacting from their agents an 
abject siihmission to their caprices they think that they are 
asserting their rights as free men, they are really guilty of 
tyranny, inverted, lit. bottom upwards : he who ought to lead 
is led. Burke is probably thinking of the relations which should 
exist between a Mdinber of Parliament and his constituents. 
He told the electors of Bristol that “ it ought to be the happi- 
ness and glory of a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communica- 
tion with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have ^eat 
weight with him ; their opinions high respect, their business 
unremitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasure, his satisfaction, to theirs ; aigd above all, ever, and in 
all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbiassed 
opinion, his mature jiidgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men 
living. Your representative owes you,* not his industry only, 
hut his judgment ; and he betrays instead of serving you, if 
he sacrifice it to your opinion. ... If government were a 
matter of will iipon any side, yours, without question, ought to 
be superior. But government and legislation are matters of 
reason and judgment, and not of inclination ; and what sort of 
reason is that in which the determination precedes the discussion, 
in which one set of men deliberate and another decide, and where 
those who form the conclusions are perhaps three hundred miles 
distant from those who hear the ... Authoritative 

instructions, mandates issued, which the member is hound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary 
to the clearest convictions of his judgment and conscience — these 
are things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenour 
of our constitution.” 

1. 13. servile, low : mean. 

1, 14. sycophants, a Greek word si^ifying generally ‘false 
advisers.’ With us it signifies a man who tries to gain his object 
by flattering and truckling to others. ^ 

1. 18. in an higher link, etc., a degree nearer to the original 
source of all power, viz. God. All earthly rulers are God’s vice- 
gerents (p. 103, 1. 1). God delegates His power to the people, 
and the people in turn delegate it to governments. Cf . ‘ ‘ Although 
Government certainly is an institution of Divine authority, yet 
its forms, and the persons who administer it, all originate from 
the people.” — Prese's^t Discontents. 

L 20. in which will, etc., in the mind of God there is no 
opposition between will and -reason, i.e. He never desires what is 
not right. Power is justifiable only when it is used, as God uses 
it, for good ends. 


2b 
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1. 34. eitlier in the act, etc., which they do themselves, or allow 
others to do. 

P. io6, 1. 5. life-renters, We are only tenants for onr life of 
the state. It is not ours to do what we like with, any more than 
the land which the tenant rents from a lan(^ord is his own. Cf. 
p. 36, n. 10 and 24. Mr. Bryce in his American Commoiu 
wealth says, ‘^It was surprising to hear several members (of a 
Western American legislature who afterwards conversed with me) 
remark that the political point of view— the fact that they were 
the founders of new Commonwealths, and responsible to posterity 
for the foundations they laid, a point of view so trite and obvious 
to a European visitor that he pauses before expressing it — Had 
not crossed their minds. Pt. vi. ch. cxiii. 

1. 8. to cut off the entail, i,e, to deprive posterity of the 
blessings of the state which God intended them to inherit. 

L 22. combining, etci^, cf. “ There are in nature certain foun- 
tains of justice, whence all civil laws are derived but as streams ; 
and like as waters do take tinctures and tastes from the soils 
through which they run,- so do civil laws vary according to the 
regions and governments where they are planted, though they 
proceed from the same fountains.” — Bacon, Adv. ii. 23. 49. 

1. 36. institution, training. A Latinism. Cf. p. Ill, 1. 32. 

P. 107, 1. 5. ignorant, agrees with creature, which is used as a 
term of contempt. 

1. 6. tender and delicate, etc., shrinking from what is dis- 
graceful, as a man shrinks from bodily pain. 

1. 9. the standard of its coin, viz. public opinion, which 
measures the moral worth of actions, as money measures the 
worth of commodities. It is a standard of value. 

1. 10, Barbarism, etc.. Each generation would have to make a 
fresh start in everything. 

1. 14. disconnected, etc., there would be no common life, or 
interests, or opinions, to make men gravitate towards one another. 
See note on p. 23, 1. 3^ 

1. 18. ten thousand times worse, See note on p. 96, 1. 4, and 
p. 98, L 3. 

1. 23. pious, See note on p. 39, 1. 18. 

1. 28. incantations,, spells. Burke is alluding to the Greek 
legend that the daughters of Pelias, king of Thessaly, cut their 
father in pieces and boiled him, being told by Medea that by so 
doing they would restore him to youtK andwigour. Ivir. Payne 
notices that Hobbes also uses the story to illustrate * cutting the 
Commonwealth in pieces, upon pretence or hope of reformation’: 
and that Cowley employs it in a similar way in his essay on the 
government of Oliver CromweU. 
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1. 31. a^coiitract, See note on p. 3, L 16, and p. 65, 1. 13. 
It is quite true that society is a partnership, hut it is a partner- 
ship of a peculiar kind. As the -word soci4t4 means both a 
partnership and society, it was not unnatural that men should 
regard society as in respects analogous to an ordinary grading 
company. Mr. Bryce says of the Americans, “ The State is not 
to them, as to Germans or Frenchmen, and even to some English 
thinkers, an ideal moral power, charged with the duty of forming 
the character and guiding the lives of its subjects. It is more 
like a commercial company, or perhaps su huge municipality 
created for the management of certain business in which all who 
reside within its bounds are interested, levying contributions 
and expending them on this business of common interest, but for 
the most part leaving the shareholders or burgesses to them- 
selves. That an organization of this kind should trouble itself, 
otherwise than as matter of police, with tke opinions or conduct 
of its members would be as unnatural as for a railway company 
to inquire how many of its shareholders were total abstainers.” 
The American Commomuecdthj pt. vi. ch. cii. 

P. io8, 1. 2. it is not a partnership, We may compare the 
saying of Aristotle — The state comes into existence to render 
it possible to live : but it continues to exist, to render it possible 
to live well.” See note -on p. 37, 1. 7. Aristotle also applies 
the notion of a partnership to the state : but he like Burke insists 
that it is not a partnership which men are, free to enter into or not 
at their pleasure, or a partnership the object of which is the 
supply of material wants. He traces back its origin to natural 
instincts, and he insists that the principle of association is the 
realization of a noble life. 

1. 13. the inviolable oath, etc., the will of God, who rules both 
man and the universe. Cf. “ the great ruling principle of the 
moral and the natural world,” p. 113, 1. 14. God ordained from 
the beginning the continuous existence of social life; and the 
various states that exist are but subordinate branches of the one 
great society of the human race. Burke was familiarized 
through Cicero with the Stoic conception •of the universe as one 
vast commonwealth or city of which all men are members. The 
‘lower and higher natures,.* Le, all races of men, whether high or 
low in the scale of civilization, ‘the visible and invisible world,* 
i.e, the living and the dead, are thus members of one and the 
same community, and are bound together by the ties of common 
citizenship. 

1. 14. The word physical *18 the Greek equivalent of the Latin 
natural. The term moral applies only to men, since it is only of 
them that we can use the terms ‘ good * and * bad.* 

1. 15. This law, etc., So far Burke has shown that society 
differs from an ordinary partnership in its olject and origin. He 
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now shows another point of difference, viz. , that it ^ not dis- 
soluble at the will of the parties. We may notice pother and 
very important difference, viz., that a partnership does not 
involve corporate life and existence. 

L 1'4 The municipal corporations, etc., ^e. the various states 
that compose the universal society of the human race. They are 
small societies within a larger one, just as a municipality is a 
small corporation included in the larger organization of the state. 

1. 19. morally at liberty, it is wrong to do it, even though they 
may have the power to do it. Cf. “a moral competence,” p.22, 
1. 8. In his Appeal to the Old Whigs ^ Burke repeats and epi- 
phasizes the doctrine th^t, as our place in the order of existence 
is determined for us by God, we are born to the obligations 
which social life implies. Political duties, like many other duties, 
are binding on us, though personally we may never have con- 
sented to them. ParJhts and children have never entered into a 
contract, yet their relationship imposes duties which neither can 
evade. Similarly no man has a right (pcept what necessity, 
which is out of and above all rule, rather imposes than bestows) 
to free himself from that primary engagement into which every 
man bom into a community as much contracts by being bora into 
it, as he contracts an obligation to certain parents by his having 
been derived from their bodies. 

1. 20. contingent, hypothetical. 

1. 23. principles, the Latin word principia (beginnings) was 
regularly used to denote the ultimate elements of which bodies 
were thought to be made up. 

1. 24, that is not chosen, etc., which forces itself upon us. 
With this passage, cf. p. 33, 11. 9 segq. When the necessity 
for revolution is self-evident and unquestionable, then only is 
revolution justifiable. 

1. 28. is a part too, etc., is one of the laws of the- universe. 

1. 32. nature is disobeyed. See note on p. 53, 1. 2. 

P. lop, L 8. in a ^erent place, on a different level. One 
sort can justify their opinions by argument, the other sort cannot. 

1. 9. They both move, etc., they do what is natural : they fall 
in with the laws which- the ruler of the universe has ordained. 

1. 17. tenet of the -head and heart, cf. which the heart owns, 
and the understanding ratifies,’’ p. 86, 1. 4. the great name, 
Scipio. The ‘ greater ’ name is Cicero. The quotation is from 
Cicero’s Dream of Scipio. • • 

L 20. the common nature, etc., No philosophy will be accepted 
which is opposed to the natural feelings and instinctive tenden- 
cies of men. Men accept the opinion quoted from Cicero because 
they feel it to be true, and because they act upon it instinctively. 
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1. 22. tlie point of reference, viz. God. 

, 1. 24. iiTtlie Banctnary of tlie lieart, in their private devotions. 

1. 25. as congreg'ated, etc., in piihlic worsliip. It is not the 
worship of 'iuen only, whether individually or^ collectively, that is 
required : but the w(^ship of men ‘in their corporate character,’ 
i.e. as citizens. 

1. 26. cast, caste ; birth. 

1. 34. the source, etc., viz. Himself. 

P. no, 1. 2. fealty, see note on p. 87, 1. 14. We stand to God 
in the same relation in which vassals stood to their feudal lord. 

1. 3. oblation, offering. The word is specially used in connec- 
tion with religious services. The tharAsgivings of the citizens 
for the blessings of the state must be offered in a manner worthy 
of the gift and the giver. 

1. 7. the dignity of persons, the allusiorrts to the various ranks 
of the priesthood. 

1. 12. it is the public ornament, it exalts men by emphasizing 
their connection with God. It consoles and encourages them by 
its doctrine that God watches over them with a Fatherly care. 

1. 19. to put him in mind, etc. , the equality before God of the wor- 
shippers in a church is a foretaste of the equality of the saints in 
heaven. Cf. the JSpisile of JameSy ii. 2. “If there come unto 
your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and 
there come in also a poor man in vile raiment; And ye have respect 
to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say imto him. Sit 
thou here in a good place ; and say to the poor, Stand thou there, 
or sit here under my footstool : Are ye not then partial in your- 
selves, and are become judges of evil thoughts ? Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which he hath promised to them that love him ? ” 

P. Ill, 1. 18. begins to link, etc., when youths begin to see the 
world, of which hitherto they have only read. 

1. 21. governors, men placed in charge : tutors. 

L 29. liberalize the church, By constantly coming in contact 
with educated laymen, clergymen are prevented from becoming 
narrow-minded. 

1. 32. institution, cf. p. 106, 1, 36. 

1. 34. adhering, agrees with we in the preceding sentence. 
Notice how frequently Burke insists that the proper policy in all 
tilings is never to change but only to adapt. 

P. 1 1 2 , 1. 3. meliorating, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. 

L 6. Gothic, rude. The Goths were one of the liarbarian races 
that overran and destroyed the Boman Empire. Consequently 
their name has come to denote what is barbarous or rude. The 
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practice of England is simply an extension of the practice, which 
prevailed in the middle ages, of entrusting educatfon to the 
monks, the only class then capable of imparting it. 

1. 12. not despising the patrimony, etc., cf. p. 107, 1. 9 seqq. 

L 18s: precarious, lit. what is gained entreaty : and so, 
what cannot be relied on, because it cannot be claimed as a 
right. 

1. 20. a pension, a salary, cf. p. 165, 1. 3. 

I 22. fiscal, financial. The Latin word Jiscus (a purse) was 
used to denote the state treasury. 

1. 26. have constitutional motives, The balance of the constitu- 
tion would be in danger.*^ If the clergy were dependent for their 
pay upon the crown, they would naturally assist the sovereign in 
all that he did, whether it was legitimate or not. If, on the other 
hand, their pay and ptsition depended upon the favour of the 
people, their efforts would be directed towards currying favour 
with the people only. 

1. 31. a factious clergy, cf. p. 165, 1. 10. 

P. 1 1 3 , 1. 4. the guardian only, cf. p. 116, 1. 11. 

1. 7. the Euripus, the strait between Euboea and Boeotia, on the 
eastern coast of Greece. The constant daily changes of the 
current in this strait were a subject of astonishment to the 
ancients, funds and actions, stocks and shares, which vary in 
value from day to day. The word action signifies, in hkench, a 
share in a joint-stock company. 

1. 8. men of light and leading, the educated, to whom the 
masses look up for guidance. Cf. lead, p. 7, 1. 18. 

1. 9. if they have any, a modest disclaimer of any wish to boast 
oi the superiority of England. What wisdom they have is at 
least honest and straightforward, cf. p. 100, 1. 14. open, they 
conceal nothing. They do not think one thing and say another. 

1. 13. the great ruling principle, viz. God. Cf. p. 108, 1. 13. 

1. 21. the first ohjec^ neither the state nor anything in it exists 
for the benefit of a class. 

1. 24. tests of its true mission, we believe it to have come from 
God, because we should naturally expect God to make special 
provision for the poor, who stand most in need of instruction and 
help. 

1. 28. description, see on p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. 31. fastidious, see on p. 26,1.8. Though pride may make the 
rich reject warning and instruction, the clergy will not be offended 
but will still persist in the endeavour to cure their defects of 
mind and character. The clergy are compared to physicians, 
who do their best to cure a sore, however loathsome it may be. 
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P, ir4,J. 4. fat, dense. 

1. 7. at the loom and in the field, among mechanics and agri- 
cultural labourers. 

1. 8. satisfied, convinced. 

1. 12. contingent, share. Sorrow is regarded as a tsS: levied 
upon mankind. The privileged classes in France enjoyed a large 
immunity from taxation ; but they enjoy no such immunity from 
sorrow. 

1. 13. sovereign halm, supreme consolation. Balm is a con- 
tracted form of balsam, the name of a tree, the gum of which was 
used for medicinal purposes. 

1. 14. conversant about, concerned with. They have meat, and 
drink, and clothing : but they are harassed by fear of imaginary 
evils. The poor, whose thoughts mov^ in a narrow circle, and 
whose experience is necessarily limited; have no imagination, 
nor, if they had- it, would they have the leisure to exercise it. 

1. 18. dole, distribution. It is connected with the verb ‘ to 
deal ’ in the sense of to divide, or distribute. 

1. 20. to hope or fear, a man whose earthly wants are supplied 
or can be supplied without trouble as they arise, has no motive 
to labour. There is nothing to give an interest to life. But 
religion reminds him that there is his lot in the next world to be 
considered, and so supplies him with a motive to virtuous activity. 
With the whole passage, cf. .** It is a miserable state of mind to 
have few things to desire and many things to fear ; and yet that 
commonly is the case of kings ; who, being at the highest, want 
matter of desire, which, makes their minds more languishing ; and 
have many representations of perils and shadows, W'hich makes 
their minds the less clear.” — -JBacon, Essay XIX. to relieve, 
used intransitively ; to give relief. 

1. 21. over-laboured, excessive. 

1. 23. palled, the word expresses the sense of weariness and 
disgust which comes from having more tjjan enough of anything. 
Enjoyment comes from the satisfaction of a felt want, from the 
attainment of a desired object, or from a victory over difficulties. 
It seldom comes, therefore, to the rich ; for they can get what 
they want without trouble, and it is in vain that men try to 
anuise them by supplying them with what they do not want, or by 
inventing pleasures for them for which they have no inclination. 

1. 31. the newly /ortuBate, those who have made their own 
fortunes are generally purse-proud. The French call such men 
nmiveaux riches, newly rich men. 

1. 36. above the establishment, etc., no better provided for than 
the servants of the house. We see from some of the novels of 
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the eighteenth century that the private chaplain wasf. in many 
houses, treated like one of the servants. 

P. 1 1 5, 1. 4, firmness, because nothing that men can offer him 
can be any temptation to him. 

1. 5. "description, see on p. 38, 1. 25. An aversion from poverty 
is inherent in the majority of men. Mr. Payne notices that 
Burke repeats this and the following arguments from the writings 
of earlier church politicians. 

1. 10. censors, originally Roman magistrates who watched over 
public morals and conduct. Cf. p. 153, 1. 1. 

1. 11. nor win it temi^, as it would do if the instructors of 
the rich were contemptible to them by reason of their poverty. 

1. 12. medicine, for the metaphor, cf. p. 113, 1. 32. 

1. 17. her mitred fr^nt, The mitre is the head-dress of a 
bishop. A certain number of bishops are members of the House 
of Lords. Cf. p. 21, 1. 16. 

L 21. sophlsters, see on p. 28, 1. 20. 

L 26. acquired personal nobility, as distinguished from the 
titles of the lay peers, which are hereditary in families, 

1. 30. precede, take a higher social rank than. 

1. 35. so many dogs, etc. , notice the irony. See note on p. 94, 

I. 17. 

P. 1 1 6, 1. 5. loss to the object, though the recipients of the 
charity do not receive so much as they otherwise would. 

^ 1. 8. virtue cannot exist, virtue implies free-will : it is doing 
right when we might do wrong, or doing more than we are 
obliged to do. 

Pp. 116-137. FToperty is sacred. The right of the state is 
limited to securing that it is properly %md. The spoliation of 
f the clergy cannot he defended on the ground that poverty was 
enjoined hy primitive Christianity : fo)\ if the mles of the early 
church are binding up%n the dergy of to-day^ they are equally 
hindhig on the laymen who 9'oh them. Englishmen xoill he on 
their giaxrd against those who, unde' the pretext of a liberal 
policy, aim at the appropi'iation of the revenues of the church. 
The French clergy have with great cvuelty been reduced to mere 
pensioners upon the alms of their atheistical persecutors. It is 
said that the state can abolish offices which it has itself created. . 
I But suddmly to deprive men of 'privileges, which prescription has 
elevated into rights, is downright rohiery. It is an act of force 
which cannot he defended % argument. Again, it is ' said 
o that it was necessary to take the property of tlie church in order 
to pay the debts of the state, Buty in the first place, the state has 
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no poioer to ojfe7' to others the proptyi'ti/ of its own citizens » In 
the second ]olaee^ sei'vants of the state have as good a right to 
their salaries as public creditors have to the payment of their 
debts. And^ in the third place^ it is irrational to recognize the 
debts of the old qoi^rnment while repudiating all its oi^er obli- 
gations^ especially when we consider that the power of the sovereign 
to raise loam was^ to say the leasts questionable. The real ex- 
planation of the confiscation is as follotvs. Owing to the many 
debts contracted by the late government there had arisen a powe/r-f 
ful body of mQxaed..jm£n. They were hated by the people] be-^^ 
cause what they had lent to the government had to he repaid by 
increased taxation : and they were iespised as upstarts by the 
.old landed nobility. To avenge themselves for this contempt y . 
they resolved to attach the property of the churchy the most lucra- 
tive offices in which were held by memkers of the old nobility. 
They found allies in th^jncikgffletterSy who 7iot only formed the ^ 
pumic opinion of the couniiyy hut ivere fanatically hostile to 
Ghnstianity. At the same time these 7ne7i of letters posed as 
champions of The 7'ights of the poor y aiid 50 served to unite the 
ononied class and the poor in a co^nmon attach upo7i the church. 
This explains how it ca^ne about that the p7'operty of the chm'ch 
was attaehedy while those who had gromi rich by the borro wings 
of the C^'own were left in undistui'hed possessioii of their wealth. ' 
If the Assembly thought the clergy coinpete^it to incur a deht, it 
must have thought them owners of the property on the secumty of 
which alone they could borrow. But the clergy had nothing to 
do with the debts cooitracted by the Crown : so that there is no 
excuse for forcmg ihein to pay theniy 7uhile those who negotiated 
ike loa^is are allowed to go free. The Asseynhly has committed 
in cold blood an act of greater cruelty and injustice tha7i was 
ever committed in the heat of passion by a Mariws or a Sulla. 
Henry VIII of England made a show of 7'espect for justice m 
his treatment of the English abbeys. The Fi'enck could not 
even plead poverty as an excuse for thew robbery. A ve^y small 
additmi to the general taxation- of the comitry would, on their 
7ninisteis ow7i showing y have 7net all the needs of the comitry. 
The clergy were ready to pay their share. A^id, even granting 
tluit they icere to be made to pay the whole debty why were they 
robbed of five milUo7is to pay a debt of less than two and a half? 
The clei'gy had -'/i >? paid considerable taxes, though 7iot as 
much as the ana the commons. To avoid spoliation, 

they offered a large voluntaiy CQntHbutio7i. But this was re- 
jected. The Assembly %vas bent on getting possession of the 
chu7'ch lands, to create a 7iew la7ided i7ite7'est dependent on it- 
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sdf. As all the confiscated lands could not he profitahlif sold 
at once, and as the municipalities throughout the country refused 
to allow the stockholders in Faris to he the sole gainers hy the 
confiscation^ and as there was a general demand for money , the 
Asse^nbly^ instead of selling the la^ids^ o'eat^l a paper currency 
to he reaeemed hy their eventual sale. Their sole aim now was 
to identify the interests of all with their own : and they did this 
hy forcing everyone to accept their new paper currency. The old 
PMianunts were aholished., and the memhers of them were.^ like 
theponests^ compelled to accept compensation in the new currency. 
Finally they decided not to sell the lands at all.^ hut to put 
occupants in possession ^n favourable terms. Such tenants 
woutd.^ of course, he d&voted to the government. But they xoould 
make up for the insecurity of their tenancy hy oppressing the 
peasants and exhausting the soil. 

1. 11. Too mucli and too little, etc., The right to property is 
the right to the fruits of one’s labour, whatever they may be. 

L 14. superintendence, cf. p. 113, 1. 3. 

L 19. the beginners of their own fortune, cf. “acquired 
^rsonal nobility,” p. 115, 1. 26. Bacon remarks in his ninth 
Essay that “those who have been bred together are more apt 
to envy their equals when they are raised. For it doth upbraid 
unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at them, and cometh 
oftener into their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into 
the note of others ; and envy ever redoubleth from speech and 
fame.” 

1. 21. mortification, self-inflicted penance. 

1. 22. askance, lit. obliquely, i.e. with jealousy or disfavour. 

L 24. are distinguishing, they can tell when a man means what 
he says. .Just as the peculiarities in a man’s mode of speech 
show from what part of the country he comes, so we can judge 
from his mode of speech whether he is sincere or not. 

L 26. patois, a dialect, the cant, etc., the aiffected and un- 
meaning language of fraud. The wqrd cant (Lat. cantare, to 
sing) meant properly a beggar’s whine, and so hypocrisy. He 
explains on p. 117, 1. 27, that underneath their specious language 
they concealed projects of robbery, 

1. 28. affect, pretend. 

1. 29. evangelic, See on p, 13, 1. 25. . 

^ 1. 30. in us, viz. the laymen. The Gospels insist on the 
mcompatibility of riches and virtue. It has already been 
explained that poverty nowadays makes men and institutions 
contemptible and powerless. The spirit of the gospel rule is 
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observed if we do not set too high a value upon wealth for its 
own sak^ 

P, 1 17, 1. 2. into common, according to the practice of the 
early church. Cf. Acts of the Apostles, ii. 44, “And all that 
believed were tog^her, and had all things common : and sold 
their possessions aom goods, and parted them to all men,<hs every 
man had need.” 

L 7. are not among, etc., are not included in our modes of 
raising revenue. ^ 

L 8. ways and means, and supply, are technical parliamentary 
terms. The House of Commons in ‘Committee of Supply’ 
determines what expenditure shall be sanctioned for the year : 
in ‘ Committee of Ways and Means ’ itfdetermines how the money 
shall be raised. The Jews, etc. , the money-lenders in London 
are not expecting to be asked by government for advances 
on the security of the property of the Eflglish Church. See note 
on p. 93, 1. 31. 

1. 9. Change Alley, the name of a street in the city of London. 

1. 13. whom you would wish to quote, i.e. who is respectable: 
whom you would not be ashamed of referring to as an authority. 

1. 19. to pledge, etc., lit. to drink the health of, i.e. to wish 
success to their crimes. ‘ ‘ The cup of their abominations ” is a 
scriptural expression. 

1. 24. proscription, confiscation. In the civil wars which 
occurred towards the end of the Roman republic, the leader of 
the victorious faction used to proscribe (lit. write up in public) 
the names of those of his enemies whose lives or goods were for- 
feited. 

1. 25. selfish enlargement, etc., for the form of expression cf. 
p. 89, 1. 10. This professed desire to secure toleration and to 
deprive any one religious body of exclusive privileges is merely an 
excuse for robbing the church. See on p. 116, 1. 26. 

1. 32. the law of social union, the conditions under which 
society is possible. If society did not render property secure, the 
chief reason for living in society would disappear. The term law 
is used to denote the connections between phenomena, because 
those connections were supposed to be the result of the divine 
wilL The laws of nature are the ordinances and decrees of God. 

1. 33. public service, supplying the 'wants of the state. 

P. 1 18, 1. L descriptions, see on p. 38, 1. 25. 

h 12. the harpie§ of usury, grasping and extortionate usurers.! 
The harpies (lit, spoilers) of Roman mythology were monsters,) y 
half bircfs and half women. Virgil describes one of them thus, 1 
“ A maid above, a bird below : . j 

Noisome and foul the belly’s flow ; ' 
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The hands are taloned : Famine bleak 
Sits ever ghastly on the cheek. ” 

When .^Eneas and his companions were on their way from Troy to 
Italy they were once attacked, while eating, by the Harpies. 

** When sndden from the mountaiji swoop, 

Fierce charging down, the Harpy troop, 

Devour, contaminate, befoul. 

With sickening stench and hideous howl. 

A second tiine the assailants fly 
From other regions of the sky, 

With crookedfcclawB the banquet waste. 

And poison whatsoe’er they taste.” — jEn. iii. 215. 

1. 28. the faithful, members of the Catholic church. 

1, 29. tenderness, con^deration. They despise them, but they 
will not allow them actually to starve. 

1. 32. By the allowance Burke means the pmaion which was to 
be granted to the priests. See on p. 112, 1. 20. 

1. 36. the academies, etc., see on p. 75, 1. 23. The Jacobin club 
was composed of men of the most extreme democratic views. It 
was so called because the meetings were held in a building 
belonging to some Dominican friars, who were commonly called 
Jacobins, because the Church of St. Jacques [St. Jaints^ Lat. 
Jacohua) had been assigned to them when, in the 13th century, 
they first arrived in Vd^via,.— Gardiner. Burke defines J acobinism 
as an attempt “ to excite the lowest description of the people to 
range themselves tmder ambitious men for the pillage and 
destruction of the more eminent orders and classes of society. ” 

K ii 9 , L 3. prescription, see on p> 94, 1. 13. 

1, 4. fictitious persons, the distinction between priests and lay- 
men is not a natural one like the difference of sex, for instance. 

1. 11. constructive, given to them by the act of government. 
The state creates e^ablishments for different purposes. \Vh.en 
those purposes are no longer desired, or can be better attained in 
another way, it is free to destroy or modify the establishment. 
It is, however, a generally recognized principle that, upon the 
destruction of an old establishment, the existing holders of offices 
shall not be allowed to suffer. . 

1. 25. a sophistry, see on p. 28, 1. 20. 

1. 30. dungeons andiron cages, the allusion is to the punish- 
ments inflicted in the reign of Louis XI^ • 

1, 31. tender of, shall w’e treat them with more consideration ? 
cf. p, 118, 1. 29. 

p. 120 , L 2. covered, justified, cf. p. 104, h 7. 
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1. 3. mtional faith, cf. “public faith,” p. 120, 1. 27. Faith 
means credit: see on p, 42, L 32. 

1. 4. tender and delicate, cf. p. 107, 1. 6. 

1. 11. first and original faith, etc., society is bound in the first 
instance to protect,* etc. 

1. 12. title, see on p. 16, 1. 34. 

1. 16. expressed or implied, the creditor was not told, nor 
did he understand, that individuals would be robbed t<? satisfy 
bis claims. ' ' 

L 22. engag'ed, pledged. 

1.^. No man, etc., No man can offer as security for tbe money 
wbicb be wishes to borrow tbe money wbicb be intends to steal. 

L 27. influenced, cf. p. 85, 1. 15. 

1. 28. not according, etc., They did iRotkeep faith with those 
whose claims were the strongest, but with those whom they were 
most anxious to please. 

P. 1 2 1 , 1. 12. respectable, ironical. 

L 16. virgin, ironical. It connotes youth and purity. 

1. 21. prerogative, see on p. 26, 1. 35. 

L 27. trust, power ; so called because power is delegated to the 
sovereign by the people. See on p. 105, 1. 18. 

1. 28. that dangerous power, viz. the dominion over the public 
purse. 

1. 31. a body of property, viz. the claims of the monied men from 
whom the sovereign had borrowed. 

P. 122 , 1. 5. circulation of property, property did not easily 
change hands. 

1. 8. Family settlements, it was possible in Prance to tie up 
property for a much longer period than in England, where 
settlements cannot operate beyond the life of a person living at 
the time when they are made, and twen^-one years after. Burke 
means that there was less land for sale in France than in England 
because, in France, so many of the holders of land had only a life- 
interest in it, and were therefore unable to sell it. 

1. 10. right of recovery, a feudal lord could at any time re- 
purchase lands which had once belonged to his estate, and the 
heirs of a landowner could repurchase any portion of the estate 
which their ancesk)rs hard alienated, whether the existing holder 
wished to part with it or not. In these and other ways the 
law favoured the accumulation of lands in the hands of a few 
owners. 

h 12. unalienably, for nn we should use the prefix 
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1, 18. connected wltli their distresses, heavy taxes wer^ imposed 
to pay the interest on the debts contracted by the government. 

1. 23. naked, i.e. without money. 

1. 26. sometimes, I have pointed out in the Introduction that 
the nobiiity formed practically a caste restii% on birth. 

1. 29. the usual means, viz. family alliances. Bacon, in his 
ninth Essay y remarks that “men of noble birth are noted to be 
envious towards new men when they rise. For the distance is 
altered* and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back. ” 

1. 32. noble, members of the nobility. 

P. 123, 1. 1. natural, wHlch it ought to have. See on p. 53, 1. 2. 

L 7. commendatory abbles, abbies held in commendarriy ix. in 
trust. When a benefice fell vacant, the patron of it could allow 
any one to draw the revenues of it imtil he chose to appoint a 
permanent incumbent. 

1. 18. description, class, cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. 25. engaged, bound. 

I 1. 29. the two academies, “The famous Academy of Sciences 
i ( The, Academy), and the Academy of Inscriptions, so called 
; because its special ofiSce was the devising of inscriptions in hon- 
j our of Louis XIY. , and in celebration of his various civil and 
imlitary triumphs. ’^—Pay?ie. The Academy grew out of a small 
literary club, composed of seven or eight persons, which was 
started in Paris in 1629. Richelieu conceived the idea of making 
it a public body, holding regular meetings. The King issued 
letters patent authorizing and establishing the new society in 
1635, and the sanction of the Parliament was given two and a 
half years later. According to the statutes of its foundation, 
“ the- Academy ^s principal function shall be to work with all the 
care and all the diligence possible at giving sure rules to our 
language, and rendering it pure, eloquent, and capable of treating 
the arts and sciences.” — ^Mr. Matthew Arnold on The Literary 
Influence of Academies. have given an account of the Encyclo- 

pcedla in the Introduction. 

P. 124, 1, 2. fanatical, see on p. 28, 1. 27. from thence, etc., 
those who are anxious to make converts are easily led to 
persecute those who refuse to be converted. Cf. p. 125, L 7. 
prosel3rfcism means a desire to make converts. Proselyte is a 
Greek word signifying ‘ one who comes over to a belief.' 

1. 9. avenues to fame, lit. the way# whie-h lead to it ; the 
modes of winning it. Burke has said already, p. 43, 1. 23, 
that the men of letters have, like pioneers, prepared the way for 
the revolutionists. 

- 1, 15. taste, see on p. 74, L 9. 
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1. 18. Atlieistical fathers, exponents of the doctrine of 
atheism.* The term fathers is applied to those priests of the 
early church whose writings are regarded as decisive upon 
questions of faith and practice. A bigot is an obstinate devotee 
to a creed. The atheists are as deaf to arguments for religion 
as the monks are t^ arguments against it. • 

1. 21. men of the world, shrewd men: men who have learned 
wisdom by experience. 

1. 28. persecution, Burke is alluding to the proceedings taken 
against the Encyclopaedists. The J esuits were jealous because the 
theolo^cal articles had not been entrusted to them. They first 
attacked the Encyclopaedists in directly. A certain Abb4 de 
Prades, who was a friend of Diderot and was suspected of writing 
the theological articles in the first volumes that appeared of the 
Encydopcediai was condemned and dejjrived of his license for 
denying in an official exercise at the Sorbonne the existence of 
innate ideas. The Jesuits next induced the Archbishop of Paris 
to issue a pastoral condenming the heresy of De Prades, and 
referring to unnamed works teeming with error and impiety. 
Next the Jansenist Bishop of Auxerre made a direct attack not 
only on the Encyclopcedia^ but on Montesquieu and Buffon as 
well, Diderot replied to this attack of the Jansenists. In 
February, 1752, the two volumes which had been issued were 
suppressed by a decree of the King’s Council But though the 
decree remained unrevoked, being, indeed, probably issued only 
to pacify the church, Diderot was allowed and even requested to 
continue the work. The ecclesiastical party became more angry 
as the popularity of the book increased with the issue of every 
new volume, in 1758 Helvetius’ book De V Esprit appeared. 
The church party represented him as being at one with the 
Encyclopedists, and in 1759 an information was laid both 
against Helvetius’ book and the Encyclopedia^ as books hostile 
to religion and morals. Before the court came to any decision, 
the Council of State interposed in the beginning of 1759, and 
suppressed the Encyclopedia altogether, forbidding the sale of the 
published volumes and the publication ofjany new ones. Diderot 
published the concluding ten volumes in 1765. They bore 
Neufchatel on the title-page, and were distributed privately to 
the subscribers. The clergy levelled a decree against the new 
book : but the decree was quashed by the Parliament. The 
government, however, ordered all who had copies of the book to 
deliver it up immediately to the police. Eventually the copies 
were returned to ^rhe owners with some petty curtailments. 
Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopedists, voL 1, ch. v. 

P. 125, L 1. what ... what, partly ... partly. 

1. 7 . as controversial zeal, etc., see note on p. 124, 1. 2. 
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1. 12. tlie thunderI)olt, th^sudden and irresistible intervention 
of despotism. A popular coMiotion is compared to an £!Xrthqualce- 
because it overturns everything which -exists. Both Frederick of 
Prussia and Catherine of Russia patronized the new philosophy. 

1. 21. ^avenues to opinion, the instrumei^s by which public 
opinion is influenced. Cf. p. 124, 1. 9. 

I 27. pretended to, this insinuation is not justified, 

1. 32. obnoxious wealth, viz. the monied interest. See p. 122, 
1. 17. " 

P. 126, 1. 3. not upon any principles, etc., cf. p. 121, 1. 33. 

1. 9, other descriptions, i.e. other kinds of wealth than that 
of the monied men. 

1. 11, an appearance, the exact equivalent of the Greek word 
phenomemny which is now more generally used in this sense. 

1. Ifi. invidious, which was regarded with disfavour. See on 
p. 28, I 20. 

1. 23. natural and legal. See on p. 106, 1. 22, The treatment 
of the clergy is opposed both to common sense and to law. 

1. 31, the new Institute, the new philosophy which now rules 
in Finnce. 

P. 127, 1. 1. engagement, a contract. 

1. 17. comptrollers general, the Ministers of Finance. 

1. 21. Mr. Laborde, he was employed by the government of 
Louis XV. as an agent for raising money. 

1. 23. jobbing, the word signifies the manipulation of public 
matters for one’s own personal advantage. 

L 26. the duke de Choiseul, He was minister from 1758-1770. 
1. 33. the duke d’Aiguillon, He succeeded Choiseul as minister 
of foreign affairs. During his ministry France was peculiarly 
unfortunate in her wars and foreign relations. With regard to 
the family of Noailles, the Mart^chal de Noailles had distinguished 
himseh first in the war of the Austrian succession, and afterwards 
as a minister. His ^on served Louis XVI. A younger son 
of this family and D’Aiguillon were the proposers of the first 
motions brought forward on the famous night of August 4th when 
the Assembly decreed the abolition of feudal privileges. See on 
p. 77, L 9- 

P. 128, 1. 10. a sort of profaneness, of, p. 116, 1. 11. Property 
is sacred- 

1. 16, proscription, see on p. 117, l.'^4. 

1. 34. with the return, they were afraid that if they got back 
their property, they would get back their power too. Their 
cruelty, therefore, was the result of fear. Cf. p. 43, 1. 31. 
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P. 129, 1. 6. spread a sort of colour, give an appearance of 
Iptice to.* Below, 1. 19, Biirke calls the rights of men “a 
magazine of offensive weapons ” : by wliich he means that the 
doctrine that all men are equal justifies an attack on all in- 
equalities. Cf. p. 64, 1 . 3. 

1. 11. improved st^e, ironical. 

1. 15. Harry, Mr. Payne points out that this is simply the 
ancient and French way of pronouncing ‘ Henry.’ 

1. 17. studied in your new schools, learnt your new principles 
of morality and equity. See p. 127, 1. 5. Sylla and Marius were 
rivals for the headship of the Roman state in the first century 
B.c. Sylla was victorious in the struggle and was made per- 
petual Dictator, b.c. 82. 

1. 19. magazine, a storehouse : used specially for a place where 
weapons and ammunition are stored. » 

1. 21. the Jacobins, see on p. 118, 1. 36. 

1. 27. as every crime, etc , the church as a whole is not to be 
deprived of its property because of the crimes of a few of its 
members. In his defence of the church, pp. 156 seqq., Burke 
lays special stress on the virtues of the priests as individuals. 

1. 28. in that dark age, ironical. Cf. p. 129, 1. 11. 

1. 29. a creature of prejudice, an irrational institution. 

1. 33. operose, laborious. 

P. 130, 1. 6. incantation, see on p. 107, 1. 28. He might have 
condemned the endowments of the church as irrational, and as a 
selfish violation of the just claims of all to equal rights and 
possessions. 

1. 10. colours, see on p. 129, 1. 6. Unless tyrants recognized 
the claims of justice, they woiild not take the trouble to justify 
their acts. 

L 12. Wliilst Shame, a man cannot be wholly bad who has not 
wholly lost the sense of shame. 

1. 17. will pray, etc., will pray that hii anticipations of evil 
may not be realized. 

L 27. wealth is crime enough, the poor will always find a pre- 
text for robbing those who are better off than themselves. Sir 
John Denham, the author of these lines, lived 1615-1660. 

P. 131,1.1. This same wealth, the wealth alluded -to in the 
lines just quoted, same simply shows that the subject to which 
it is attached has beesi alrefldy mentioned, lese nation, see on 

p. 78, 1. 10. 

1. 3. polity, see on p. 9, 1. 31. 

1. 4. in one object, viz. the church. 

2 c - 
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1. 7. tlie states, cf, p. 38, 1. 24. 

1. 9. of justice and mercy, On p. 132, 1. 34, he s^s that the 
confiscation was both partial and cruel. 

R. 132, 1. 15. sinking of debt, providing for the gradual diminu- 
tion o^pdebt, f 

P. 133, 1. 1. ran before, anticipated and exceeded. 

1. 12. their lords of articles, see on p. 75, L 11. For the 
Jacobjns see on p. 118, 1. 36. 

I. 17. as partial, because it was partial 

II. 29, 30. the excise includes duties on things manufactured 
and consumed in the country, such for instance as the tax on 
native liquors, duties of custom are those levied on commodities 
imported from abroad. They are both indirect taxes, i.e. they 
are not levied on the person by whom they are ultimately paid. 
The liquor seller adds to the price of his liquor the amount of the 
duty which he has to pay to government. The tax, therefore, is 
paid ultimately by the consumers of the liquor. A direct tax, 
such as the income tax, is paid by the person on whom it is first 
levied. 

1. 32. the capitation, a personal tax. In France it was very 
unequally imposed. The word signifies literally a tax levied by 
heads : Lat. caput^ a head. 

P. 134, 1. 3. of no trivial produce, they yielded a large return 
to the treasury. 

L 8. redeemed themselves, they had paid a lump sum down, 
once and for alL The system of taxation in France was grossly 
unfair. The sum paid by the privileged classes may have been 
large, but their incomes were large. The question with regard to 
a tax is not so much — ^what is the amount of it ? but — after pay- 
ing it, how much remains for the necessaries of life ? In France 
the grievance was twofold. In the first place, the privileged 
classes did not pay their proper share of the taxes which they did 
pay in common with the rest : and, in the second place, there was 
a number of very oj^ressive taxes from which they were ex- 
empted altogether. 

1. 22, promised by, expected from. 

L 30. The new landed interest, i. e. the monied men, who were 
to be put in possession of the church lands. 

1. 31- connected with it, etc., if the republic fell, the lands 
would be restored to the church. 

C p, 

I 33. ransom, viz. the sum which they offered to escape the 
confiscation. 

P. 135, 1. 6. a sudden diversion, if the amount of money de- 
creases, prices must fall. 
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1. 10. Np distress, notice the strength of the expression. The 
revolutionists loved evil and hated good. Cf. p. 43, 1. 36. 

1. 13. to take stock, to sell the lands for shares of different 
kinds. Of course it would be difficult to decide what price to ask 
for land if the pric# was paid in something that was constantly 
fluctuating in value. 

1. 23. They panted, etc., the people in the municipalities felt 
the want of money. They would do anything to get it. ^ They 
would, therefore, support the confiscation, because money could 
be got by selling or mortgaging the church lands. 

1. 29. supply, a technical term for a vote of money by Parlia- 
ment. ^ 

1. 30. boding, ominous. He foretold disaster if his demands 
were not complied with. ^ 

1. .31. converting their bankers, putting the monied men into 
possession of the lands which properly belonged to bishops and 
abbots. 

1. 33. a paper currency, see note on p. 42, 1. 35. The bank of 
discount made advances to the government. Burke calls it a 
paper-mill, because its notes were issued so much in excess of its 
real property that there was no chance of their being redeemed. 
They therefore had simply the value of paper. They were 

fictitious wealth ” : cf. p. 48, 1. 15. A note is a promise on the 
part of a bank or a government to pay the sum named on it. A 
piece of paper, the intrinsic value of which is a fraction of an 
anna, is received as equivalent to ten rupees, simply because we 
believe in the solvency and the honesty of those who issued it. 
If we suspect the solvency or the honesty of the government, the 
value of its notes will be simply their value as paper. 

P. 136, 1. 1. The word to discount means to advance money, 
which is not yet due, upon a security. The bank of discount was 
formed in 1776. So long as it was not forced to lend money to 
government its business prospered and its notes were willmgly 
accepted. It was eventually ruined- by the demands which the 
government made upon it, and was suppressed by a decree of the 
Convention in 1793. 

1. 7. on the same bottom, on the same footing. The new 
cimrency was to be accepted as payment for the church lands, 
when they were sold. Everybody therefore was interested in 
maintaining the new government : for, if the government was de- 
stroyed, the church would*recover its lands ; and the holders of 
paper money would find their paper worthless. 

1. 19. the dictators, the absolute rulers. The word signifies 
properly a magistrate who was appointed by the Romans, in any 
great emergency, and was invested with absolute power. 
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1. 20. the parUaments, see note on p. 42, 1. 6. 

1. 28. a -hoon, ironical. 

1. 34. church paper, the currency which was to he redeemed by 
the sale of the church lands. 

r r 

P. 137, 1. 8. outrage upon credit, they force eveiy one to trust 
them, by forcing every one to accept their paper money. 

1. 21. a fine, a name given to the Imnp sum which a tenant 
sometimes paid dowm when he entered into occupation, and in 
consideration of which he obtained his holding at a lower annual 
rent. 

1. 23. gift, in feudal la^T'^ the word signifies that the person who 
^received tM gift bound himself to certain services to him from 
whom he received it. Those who received lands on favourable 
terms from the Assemjdy understood that they were bound to 
favour the Assembly in return. 

1. 29. waste in woods, cutting down timber. 

1. 30, usury, cf. p, 215, 1. 35. 

1. 35. precarious, see on p. 112, 1. 18. 

Pp. 1 37- 1 50. The revolutionists have the impiidence to justify 
their policy as the only alternative to despotism. But it is 
evident that the old government of France might easily have been 
transformed into a limited and constitutional monarchy like 
that of England. The enemy of democracy is not necessarily 
the friend of tyranny. The so-called democracy of France smns 
likely to become a narrow and mischievous oligarchy. Even 
judging a pure democracy on its ments^ those who have had' 
most experience of it agree in regarding it as more oppressive 
than tyranny. Besides, even if we allow it to be a good form of 
government, monarchy is good also. Monarchy, at least, has 
this advantage, that it does not exclude the principle of popular 
control, while the supremacy^ and direct rule of the people 
excludes any control of them by a monarch. No one doubts mat 
the French monarchy, Wee all absolute monarchies, needed to be 
reformed; hut in 1789 all Frenchmen xcere agreed that it was 
only reform, and not revolution, that was wanted. Thepopula- 
rt tion of France was numerous and increasing. There was a 
I steady flow ofbulMw'^ i'^io the kingdom. There was every sign 
of material wealth, and intellectual culture. Buch things can- 
not he under an utterly vicious government. The gov&'nment, 
indeed, for many years had been culpably weak and indulgent 
The only remits of the Revolution so far have been to drive 
mmbers met of the country, to diminish the wealth, and augment 
ike misery of the people. 
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P. 138, 1. 5. plulosopMc, Burke uses the term because the 
revolutionists justified all that they did by reference to abstract 
principles of reason. Cf. p. 129, 1. 17. 

1. 6. strain their throats, etc. , declaim as loudly as they can. 

1. 11. crude, see cii p. 39, 1. 2. 

1. 18. sophistry, see on p. 28, 1. 20. 

1. 20. theory and practice, ideal and actual governments. 

1. 21. despotism of the multitude, notice how Burke condemns 
the new government by the mere definition which he gives of it. 
In substituting democracy for monarchy the French thought that 
they were substituting freedom for ^ppi'ession. As a matter 
of fact they were exchanging the rule of one for the tyranny of 
many. 

1. 22. a monarchy, he is referring, of* course, to the English 
monarchy. 

1. 28. criminal ill intention, the desire, namely, of robbing a 
nation of the happiness which it would enjoy under democratic 
rule. 

1. 29. tempered, modified. 

1. 33. when actually possessed, Burke’s proof of this assertion 
is given on pp. 38-9. 

P. 139, 1. 5. description, kind. Cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

L 8. oligarchy. See p. 220, 1. 10. 

1. 10. upon abstract principles, without reference to the con- 
dition and circumstances of those who are to live under it. 

1. 22. the legitimate forms of government, See on p. 104, 1. 25. It 
was the custom with Plato and Aristotle first to determine the 
voTTnal form or forms of government, and then to describe the 
declensions from, or corrupted forms of them. A normal form 
was one under which the end for which the state exists could 
be realized. Plato, in his Bepuhlic, after sketching the ideally 
perfect form of government, arranges the imperfect forms, then 
actxially existing, in the following order timocracy, or a govern- 
ment of the Spartan type : oligarchy : democracy : tjrranny. In 
his PoliticitSi after saying that the best form of government is the 
rule of a trained and scientific statesman, he ranges the imperfect 
forms as follows : — monarchy is the best, and tyranny “the 
worst. A good democracy is better than tyranny and oligarchy, 
but inferior to aristocracy and monarchy. Aristotle, in one part 
of his Politics, m%kes Kingship, Aristocracy, and Polity (a 
constitution which puts power into the hands of the large mass of 
men of moderate means) normal forms: while tyranny, oligarchy, 
and democracy are the corruptions of them. Later on in the 
same book he states that ‘Absolute Kingahip’ and ‘Ideal 
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Aristocracy’ alone are natural forms of government, on the 

S ound that they represent the rule of virtue adequately*^quipped. 

e conceives of democracy as a state in which the poor rule for 
fcheir own advantage. Later on in the Politics, agam, he points 
out how each kind of government may assume many forms, and 
he mak^ what is for a Greek a very rei^arkable statement, 
namely, that the constitution of a state is really dependent upon 
its social conditions. 

P. 1.^0, 1. 3. polity, See on p. 9, 1. 31. 

1. 9. balmy, soothing, healing. See on p. 78, 1. 17. 

1. 11. generous, See on p. 39, 1. 34 

L 19. compounded witte other forms, when, for instance, the 
Bjonarch is subjected to the control of representatives of the 
people, as in England. 

1. 21. Bollngbroke, See on p. 99, 1. 33. 

1. 26. description, cf. p. 139, 1. 5. 
k 29. the speculation, the theory. 

1..33. sycophant. See on p. 105, 1. 14 

P. 141, 1. 6. which is mixed, etc., cf. p. 105, 1. 30. 

L 9. unquaJifled or ill-qualified, absolute or nearly so. 

1. 20. of necessity, necessary. For the metaphor of the fabric, 
cp. p. 38, 1. 19, and p. 146, 1. 27. 

L 22. theoretic experimental, two terms of strong condemna- 
tion. Burke looks with suspicion upon all constitutions which, 
Lowever ingeniously devised, have not been submitted to ‘ the 
solid test of experience.’ All France, etc., This is a mistake, 
f There was not a single great change made by the Assembly, 
j which had not been demanded in the lists of grievances that 
j Lad been sent up by the nation to Versailles. The division of 
the kingdom into districts, and the proportioning of the repre- 
sentation to taxes and population; the suppression of the 
intendants ; the suppression of all monks and the sale of their 
goods and estates ; the^ abolition of feudal rights, duties, and 
. services ; the alienation of the king’s domains ; the demolition 
I of the Bastille : these and all else were in the prayers of half 
I the petitions that the country had laid at the feet of the king.” — 
» Money. 

P-142,1. 6. Taebmas Kouli Khltn was bom in 1688 in the 
province of Klhorassan. He distinguished himself by clearing 
Persia of the hordes of Afghans and Ti^rks tj^at were oppressing 
the country. Being dissatisfied with an order to disband his 
"army, he seized the Shah and put bis own son on the throne. 
Upon the death of this son, he was himself elected Shah, 
under the title of Nadir Shah. His invasion of PpinduBtan and 
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capture oi^ Delhi are well known. But his rule in Persia was so 
tyrannical, and his cruelty and avarice were so great, that a 
conspiracy was formed against him in his camp, and he was 
murdered in 1747. 

1. 24. population, 0 The increase of population in Fra^e made 
the burden of taxation more felt, and so precipitated the revolu- 
tion. The number of the population is, in all cases, less im- 
portant than the condition of it. It is often where the greatest 
wretchedness and misery prevail that we find the population 
increases fastest, because prudential considerations do not operate 
to retard its growth. 

L 27. Intendants, the officers in enlarge of districts. The 
terms intmdant and generality correspond pretty closely to our 
Collector and Collectorate, 

P. 143, 1. 5. term, used in its literal scsise of limit. 

1. 7. acme, a Greek word signifying height. 

1. 8. in these speculations, See on p. 13, 1. 14. 

1. 9. taking ground on, cf. p. 102, 1. 26. 

1. 34. The aniddle term, the average. 

P. 144, 1. 16. The wealth, With regard to the wealth of a 
country the question is not — What wealth is there in the 
country ? but — How is it distributed ? The masses in France 
were miserably poor. 

1. 21. ready in the circulation, cf. p. 122, 1. 5. 

1. 25. British Dominions, the British Isles. 

P. 146, 1. 1. opportunity, convenience. 

1. 23. awes and commands the imagination, by which we can- 
not help being struck. 

1. 26. latent, The revolutionists contended that the vices of 
the old government were patent. Burke, on the other hand, 
says that its merits were evident, while it would require a care- 
ful search to discover any faults in it yhich would justify the 
destruction of it. 

1. 34. its capacities, etc., cf. p. 138, 1. 33. 

P. 147, 1. 3. he must admit, etc., see note on p. 42, 1. 18. 
De Tocqueville remarks that the spirit of reform, at this time, 
was not confined to France. 

1. 12. all sorts of projects, etc. De Tocqueville points out that 
the liberality of the* govefninent in the encouragement of trade, 
in the allotment of subventions, and in the execution of public 
works, involved an expenditure in excess of its revenues : and 
that there was a dangerously democratic tone in many of its 
ordinances and decrees. 
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1. 13. coimtenance, cf, p. 34, 1. 1. 

1. 18. public spirit, devotion to the public good. 

L 25. the good intentions, they were instigated by a nralicious 
desire to emphasize and exaggerate the fault| of the government. 

1. 29. if it deserves such a name, Burke points out afterwards 
that the new representative system was based on inconsistent 
principles, p. 204, L 15 ; and that the executive and the legisla- 
tive w#re out of harmony with one another, p. 226, 1. 33. 

P. 148, 1. 2. told, counted : cf. tale, number, 1. 7. 

L 3. philosophic, see on p.' 138, 1. 5. 

yf 1. 12. Circean, Circe was a witch. When Ulysses and his 
j companions, on their return from Troy, landed on her island, she 
! turned a number of th^ into swine. She restored them after- 

! wards to human shape, and for a year they spent whole days 
eating and drinking. Homer, Odyssey, bk. 10. The revolu- 
tionists would call English government despotic ; but many 
\Frenchmen seem to prefer it to the so-called free government 
Vhich has been set up in their own country. Cf. p. 138, L 21. 

1. 17. In specie, in gold and silver, as opposed to paper. Cf. 
p. 43, 1. 1. 

1. 19. Laputa and Balnlharhi, two countries visited by Gulliver 
in his travels. In his description of them Swift satirizes the 
pedantry of philosophers. It would seem as if France had been 
handed over to shallow theorists to experiment upon. 

1. 28. mendicancy, This poverty would be more justly described 
as the result of the old system. The Revolution was itself 
hurried on by the prevailing scarcity. 

1. 30. standing, permanent. 

1. 32. police, measures. It is the same word as polity. See 
p. 9,1. 31. 

P, 149, 1, 3. legislative clubs, cf. p. 75, 11. 12 and 17. 

1. 9. quackisli, such Is is practised by impostors. 

P. 150, 1. 7. equivocal in her appearance, cf. p. 8, 1. 31. „ 

■ L 9. in her train, lit. among her retinue. 

Pp. 1 50-1 55. The nobles did not desei've the treatment that 
they ham received. They still desei've the 'praise bestowed on 
them by Henry IV., whom it is the fashion with the rewolwtionists 
to praise, fhey were cultivated, upright, generous, considerate 
men. They were fair in their dealings with thdr tenants : and, 
as they had no power, they could not be responsible for any of 
the grieoances of the people. Their standard of private 
morality, it is true, was njot high: and they alienated the 
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higher' cl^s of the commons hy their exclusiveness. Btct 
tenacity of one^s nghts is a good principle in itself. Jealousy 
of noloiliiy is nothing hut jealousy of the honour paid to virtue. 

1. 15. liad not "been, would not have been. 

1. 19. the Hanse^owns, Prom the middle of the# twelfth 
century towns began to grow up on the coast of the Baltic, 
but “ the real importance of them is to be dated from their 
famous union into the Hanseatic Confederacy. " The origin 
of this is rather obscime, but it may certe,inly be* nearly- 
referred in point of time to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and accounted for by the necessity of mutual defence, 
which pii-ucy by sea and pillage Ijy land had taught the 
merchants of Germany. The nobles endeavoured to obstruct 
the formation of this league, which indeed was in great 
measure designed to withstand their ^ exactions. It pow'er- 
fully maintained the influence which the free imperial cities 
were at this time acquiring. Eighty of 'the most considemble 
places constituted the Hanseatic Confederacy, divided into 
foiir colleges, whereof Lubec, Cologne, Brrmswdck, and Bantzic, 
were the leading towns. Lubec held the chief rank, and became, 
as it were, the patriarchal see of the league : whose province 
it was to preside in all general discussions for mercantile, polit- 
ical, or military purposes, and to carry them into execution. ” — 
Hallam, Middle Ages^ iii. 325. 

1. 21. Orsini and Vitelli, names of two noble Italian hoiises. 
They are mentioned without any special historical reference. 

1. 23. The Mamalukes, The word Mamaluke signifies a slave. 
A bodyguard of Turkish slaves was formed under the successor 
of Saladin in Egypt, and they ultimately usurped the supreme 
power. Their kingdom was overthrowm in 1517, but they 
remained a powerful and influential body in Egypt down to 1811 
when they were massacred by Mahomed Ali. The ibiayres are a 
tribe of aborigines in Malabar. 

1. 26. The statues, etc., He uses this metaphor because the 
Virtues were once personified and worshipped as deities. The 
meaning is that the obligation to mercy and equity might 
temporarily have been suspended. 

1. 27. tenderest, See on p. 107, 1. 6. Cruelty is not condemned 
when it is necessary to the prevention of cruelty. 

b 33; most abhorrent from, who shrink most from. 

1. 34. this civil Vax, etc. , a war between vices is compared to 
a war between citizens of the same country. Cruelty and fraud 
are met by cruelty and fraud. 

P. 15 1 , 1. 14. contribution, payment of taxes. 
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L 21. a despotic democracy, etc.. See p. 138, L 21 se^qq. of 
reciprocal control. Burke is thinking of the government of 
England, under which the people control the executive through 
the Bsurliament. 

1. 28. insidious, they only praised Henry IV. with a \dew to 
disparage Louis XVL • 

1. 29, paneg3nric, means, literally, such a speech as would he 
d,elivered in a public assembly (Gr. panegyris), i.e. a complimentary 
speech., 

L 35. Well it is, it is lucky for them 

P. 152, 11. 8, 9. He spent, etc., for prerogatives, see on p. 26, 
.1. 35 : and for the meaniiM of capital, see on p. 39, 1. 15. The 
Jmeaning is that, although he did not always exercise his powers 
jto the full, he never yielded his right to exercise them if he 
pleased. He transmitt§d intact to his successors the stock of 
.power which he had himself inherited. to break in upon; 
means to take anything from : to diminish. 

1. 13. Because he knew, he knew that gratitude wiU not make 
men loyal, so he made men afraid to resist him. Cf. p. 92, 11. 
14 seqq. 

1. 14. merited, earned. A Latinism. 

1. 23. But, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary objector. 
1. 34. delicate. See on p. 107, 1. 6. 

P. 153, 1. 1. censorial. See onp, 115, 1. 10. 

1. 2. officious, used in its literal sense of ‘ ready to perform 
services.* The word is now used as equivalent to ‘ m^dte^pme.* 
1. 3. with a good military tone, in their sentiments, language, 
and conduct, they were what we should wish soldiers to be. 

L 25. in partnership, Sometimes the landlord,, instead of 
charging rent, advanced to the tenant a part of what was 
reqnired for working the farm, and then divided the produce 
with him. This kind of tenure was called mitairie, and the 
farmer was called a metayer. See Pawcett’s Political jEconomy, 
bk. ii. ch. vii. • 

1. 32. not noble, cf. p. 122, 1. 32 : no manner of power, I have 
pointed out in the Introduction that one of the grievances against 
the nobles wa.s that they retained their prMeges after they 
had ceased to do anything to earn them. 

P. 154, 1. ID. A foolish imitation, etc.,cf. ‘‘But atLongchamp, 
as elsewhere, we remark, for one thing^i that^dame and cavalier 
are waited on^ each by a kind of human familiar, named Johei. 
Little elf, or imp ; though young, already withered ; with its 
withered air of premature vice, of knowingness, of completed 
elfhood ; useful in various emergencies. The name johei (Jockey) 
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comes from the English ; as the thing also fancies that it does. 
Our An^-mania, in fact, has grown considerable ; prophetic of 
much. Tf France is to be free, why shall she not, now when 
dread war is hushed, love neighbouring Freedom ? Cultivated 
men, your Dukes de Liancourt, de la Rochefoucault, admire the 
English Constitutmn, the English National Charact^ ; ^ would 
import what of it They can, of what is lighter, especially if it be 
light as wind, how much easier the freightage 1 Non-Admiral 
Duke de Chartres (not yet D’Orleans or Egalite) flies to and fro 
across the Strait ; importmg English Fashions : this he,«,s hand- 
and-glove with an English rrince of Wales, is surely qualified to 
do. Carriages and saddles ; top-boots, and rMingotes, as we 
call riding-coats. Nay the very mode of riding : for now no 
man on a level with his age but will ft-ot d VAtiglaije (in English 
fashion), rising in the stirrups ; scornful of the old sitfast method, 
in which, according to Shakespeare, ‘ butter and eggs ’ go to 
market. Also, he can urge the fei^id wheels, this brave 
Chartres of ours ; no whip in Paris is rasher and surer than the 
unprofessional one of Monseigneur. Elf joheis we have seen ; 
but see now real Yorkshire jockeys, and what they ride on, and 
train: English racers for French races. ...Beautiful days of inter- 
national communion ! Swindling and blackguardism have 
stretched hands across the Channel, and saluted mutually.” — 
Carlyle, French Revolution, book ii. ch. 6. 

1. 18. They countenanced too much, etc., De Tocqueville 
remarks that though the theories of the philosophers struck at 
the root of the privileges of the nobles, yet the nobles welcomed 
them as remarkable efforts of ingenuity, not foreseeing that 
they would soon be acted on by an angry people. 

1. 21. Those of the commons, etc., cf. p. 122, 11. 19 aeqq, 

1. 25. other nobility, viz. the hereditary landed nobility. Cf. 
p. 56, 11. 23 seqq. 

1. 30. The military, offices in the army. 

P. 155, 1. 4. a mere work of art, it is not sincere, but is 
got up with a purpose. ^ 

1. 16. order, the word signifies properly a class of architecture. 
It is used purposely in view of the metaphor which follows. The 
capital is the head of a pillar, and, in the Corinthian style, is 
very graceful. 

1. 19. wise and good man, viz. Cicero. 

1. 20. liberal and benevolent, A liberal man is not jealous of 
the honours which •otherS receive : a benevolent man is pleased 
to see others made happy by being distinguished. 

1. 23. giving a body, etc,, a title is a substantial and per- 
manent mark of the reputation which a man enjoys. Mac- 
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kiutosh’s criticism on this passage is as follows— “ The creation 
of an order is itself undesiraole. It creates a new ana artificial 
inequality amongst the members of a state in addition to the 
inevitable inequalities of fortune. It, therefore, aggravates the 
evil of selfish and antisocial interests. With regard to France in 
particular, the character and sentiments of the orders Imd been 
formed under an arbitrary system. They were therefore unfit 
to form part of or to exist under a free government. They had 
become mere dependents of the Crown. The nobility lived by 
war and Court favour. Considered as a legislative order, they 
ceased to exist after the union of the orders in one Assembly, 
and the abolition of their feudal rights in August, 1789. The 
question, therefore, for th^ Assembly was, what place they were 
to hold in the new constitution. It was decided in December 
that the Electoral Assemblies were to be composed without any 
regard to rank. Tims ^he nobles retained nothing but their 
titles. Next, it was decided, in June, 1790, to suppress titles, 
and rightly so. We have seen in history untitled nobilities with 
power : but a titled nobility without legal privileges or political 
existence would be an absurdity. When titles went with office, 
and office was hereditary, as in Gothic Europe, hereditary titles 
were intelligible. But the existence of an hereditary nobility is 
certainly not essential to a state, A pecuh'nr’ty of Gothic 
Europe is not to be erected into a uni^x-i-'. il hw of politics — 

* Nobility is the Corinthian capital of polished states-’: — the 
august fabric of society is deformed and encumbered by su<ffi 
Gothic ornaments. The massy Doric that sustains it is Labour : 
and the splendid variety of arts and talents that solace and 
embellish life forms the decoration of its Corinthian and Ionic 
capitals. Besides,, the French saw that, if life was to be breathed 
into the forms of free government, it was necessary to create a 
democratic character and democratic ideas. The destruction of 
titles, therefore, was the first step towards real equality. It 
was a blow at haughty pride on the one hand, and slavish defer- 
ence on the other. Any moral value which titles may have, 
considered as rewards of merit, disappears -when they are made 
hereditary,’’ In the many passages in which Burk'e speaks in 
praise of an order of nobility he wishes to remind the nobles of 
England of their position and duties. In 1772 he wrote to 
the Earl of Richmond, “You people of .great families and 
hereditary trusts and fortunes are not like such as I am ... 
We are but annual plants that perish with our season, and leave 
no sort of traces behind us. You, if you are what you ought to 
be, are in my eye the great oaks that ^hade a country, and per- 
petuate your benefits from generation to generation. The 
immediate power of a Duke of Richmond, or a Marquis of 
Rockingham, is not of so much moment : but if their conduct 
and example hand down their principles to their successors. 
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then th^r houses become the public repositories and office of 
record for the constitution ... I do not look upon your time and 
lives as lost if ...the heads of certain families should make it 
their business by the whole course of their lives, principally by 
their example, to mould into the very vital stamina of their 
descendants those^rinciples which ought to be transn-fitted pure 
and unmixed to posterity. ” 

Pp. 1 56-183. The clergy did noideserretlie treatment wjdch they 
have received. The offences ofpnests in foomer days are unjustly 
made a f retext jor ‘punishing the priests of to-day. Evil men 
have used religion^ as they have 'used other good things^ as a 
cloak for their evil passions.- But Mstory^ properly understood, 
should teach us^ not to destrm/ the good which has been used as a 
cloak to cover euil^ hut to find the evil undei' the pretext^ and 
root out it. For the same evil passions disguise themselves in 
different forms and work by different instmments., at different 
times, fntolet'ance^ assuming the name of toleration^ is now 
incarnate in the atheists, just as informer days it was incarnate., 
under the name of religious zeal., in the priests. The same 
arguments that are used to justify the punishment of the harmless 
priests of to-day uill justify the punishment of harmless atheists 
in days to come. Every profession has its own weaknesses and 
prejudices, but these are not to be punished as vices. The French 
clen'gy of the present genetation are certainly free from many of 
the vices with which pnesis ware charged informer times. A mong 
the bishops, the good have suffered alon^ with the few vicious 
ones. The church, as now established, will certainly not attract 
'fwen of culture and position. The clergy are henceforth to he 
elected. Office, therefore, 'loill be icon by those who are versed in 
the trickery of elections. There is no court to detei'mine doctrines 
or punish heresy. This degradation of religion is hut pi'epara- 
tory to its total abolition, and to the substitution of a secidar 
for a religious education. Englishmen 'will not approve the con- 
fiscation because those -who suffer by it are Catholics. They respect 
the religious convictions of others, b-'a-tfC thy have had to suffer 
for their own. Englishmen, with T,Fr n.jp sense of justice and 
respect for social order, are horror-stricken at the contempt which 
the French have shoionfor every recognized iiile to property. It 
is matter for alarm that the French are striving to propagate 
their doctrines in^other* coitntries, and that, even in England, 
some have been found to approve them. In days like these, 'when 
public debts are growing so rapidly, it is a terrible thing that 
governments or individuals should be familiarized with the idea 
that the robbery of any one is, under any (drmmstances, justifiable. 
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It is futile to say that the French, in destroying th% church, 
merely effected a wise reform. It is never xoise to he imjust: and 
the law is unjust when it disappoints expectation^ that it has 
itself areated. Wise refomneo's know that institittions are like 
natural forces. They may he used, hut they orznnot he created at 
mil. A ^oise reformer would have seen in the church a powerful 
instrument for good, to he controlled, employed, and directed, 
not to he wantonly destroyed. He would have made allowance 
for inevitable mperstition. He would have seen in revolutionary 
fanaticism itself a superstition much worse than that of the 
chrirch. There is no reason to suppose that the new owners of 
the church lands will use their wealth with more henefit to the 
community than the ejected monks did. Priests are as useful 
as idle laymen. Their employment is as useful as many employ- 
ments, which we are obliged to toler*ate, hecatcse the poor can only 
live by producing what the rich are willing to pay for. The 
church employed ojs much labour as any one else would have 
employed, and it employed it on worthier objects. If there were 
any abuses, they might and should have been corrected, < It can- 
not he regarded as an evil that a portion of a natio'Hs land 
should he devoted to the encouragement of good wor^ks, and to the 
reward of merit wherever it is to he found. 

P. 156, L 4. not with mnch credulity, i.e. it is with great in- 
ciedulity. 

11. 11. in the indiYiduals, Burke skilfully diverts attention from 
t^e political and social objections to the church as an endowed 
and a privileged corporation, to the acknowledged merits of 
individual priests. 

1. 13. unnatural, the cruelty of it shocks the feelings which 
nature has implanted in man. Cf. p. 164, 1. 4. 

1. 14, meliorating, cf. p. 5, L 2. The church should have been 
reformed and controlled. 

1. 17. act as trumpetei^, give the signal for attack upon the 
property of the church. He has already described how the 
atheistical men of letters joined with the lower orders in an attack 
on the church. See pp. 123-4. 1]!, 

1. 22. malignant and profligate, they read histli|y with a 
malicious and wicked desire to find instances of crimed lilommitted 
by priests. ' "l||i 

1. 25. illogical, he explains below th*t it is unreasonable to 
punish the members of a corporation in one generation tolfchat 
the corporation has done in the past. 

L 27. After destroying, He refers to the abolition by Ittfe 
Assembly of titles of nobility. 
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1. 30. tlie fiction of ancestry, it is only by a metaphor that the 
priests of’^he past can be called the ancestors of the priests of 
to-day. And, if it is unfair to punish a son for the offences of his 
father^ much more unfair is it to punish an official for the offences 
of his predecessor. 

1. 32. except in nlmes, except that they are called bj^the same 
name and belong to the same class — viz. priests— as those who 
committed the guilty acts. 

L 33. refinement, subtlety. The atheists have shov%i great 
cleverness in discovering ways of being unjust, or pretexts for 
being unjust, which would not have occurred to ordinary men. 

L 34. The word enlightened is, of course, ironical. 

P. 1 57, 1. 2. that sense, viz. this feeling of- abhorrence, 

1. 8. inexpiable war, cf. p. 98, 1. 6. , 

1. 19. We do not draw, It is worth noticing how easily and 
naturally Burke slides into general reflections. Facts were of no 
interest to him except as they illustrated great principles, or 
afforded material for important lessons. That is why he is so 
instructive. 

1. 24. In the perversion, if it is misunderstood and misapplied, 
a magazine, cf. p. 129, 1. 19. 

1. 26. keeping alive, etc., it will do this, for instance, if, 
because priests have once done wrong, popular fury may be ex- 
cited against priests for all time. 

1. 28. History, etc., cf. Gibbon’s definition of History as ‘‘little 
more than the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind.” 

1. 34. The private state, the condition of the individual. The 
quotation is from Spenser, Faery Queene^ ii 7. 14. 

P. 158, 1. 2. You would not, etc., tyranny justifies itself as a 
legal exercise of prerogative, or as a due maintenance of 
authority. Sedition justifies itself as zeal for freedom and 
human rights. We are not to attack 0% depreciate either right- 
ful authority or a just spirit of independence. These are good in 
themselves, and, even when they have been destroyed, ty ranny 
and sedition will cloak themselves under other names. What we 
ought to attack is the pride which animates the tyrant and the 
ainbition which animates the rebel 

1. 9. captains, military leaders. 

L 17. the occasional organs, etc., in the sixteenth century the 
‘cause of evil’ was intolerance : the ‘organ by which it acted’ was 
the Catholic priesthood : the ‘ transitory mode in which it 
appeared’ or ‘the fashion’ of it was the persecution of Pro- 
testants. In the eighteenth century the same evil spirit of 
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intolerance manifested itself in the persecution of the Catholic 
priesthood by atheists. 

1. 19. Otherwise, etc., you will know a great many facts, but 
your knowledge will not prevent you from doing foolish actions. 
It is foolish to argue that because priests ogee persecuted, they 
must be persecuted now. 

1. 23. assumes a new body, enters into and animates different 
men : e.g. intolerance is now incarnate in the atheists. 

1. 23.* gibbeting the carcass, etc., a man from whom the spirit 
of evil has fled is compared to a body from which the spirit of 
life has departed. He is compared to a tomb because the evil 
spirit is dead in him. • 

1. 31. attending only, etc., i.e. seeing only .what is on the sur- 
face : seeing only the facts, and not the lessons which they teach. 

1. 35. perhaps in worse, the persecution then being carried on 
by the atheists was more odious than any of which priests had 
ever been guilty. 

P. 159, 1. 2. followers of Calvin, the Hugitenots. Calvin was 
a Protestant reformer of the sixteenth century. See on p. 93, 
1 . 1 . 

1. 5. abominations, see on p. 79, 1. 25. 

. L 24. seasoning, lit. something used to give a relish to food. 

1. 25. the Guises, those who persecute in the eighteenth 
century as the Guises did in the sixteenth. See on p. 53, 1. 11. 

1. 28. games, see on p. 8, 1. 18. 

1. 29. house of correction, prisom^ 

L 32. prostituted, unwoiAiSiIy employed to make religion 
appear odious. See^^-pT^il, 1. 14. 

1. 35. only by hiaulms, see note on p. 94, 1. 17. 

P. 160, 1. 1. truly, see note on p. 91, 1. 27. 

1. 4. every other part of learning, Burke contends throughout 
that the practice of the revolutionists rested on a spurious 
philosophy. 

1. 6, elevation of reason, just as a man, who wishes to get a 
general view of the country, must take his stand on rising ground, 
so a man must rise above particular facts and events if he wishes 
to apprehend the general lessons which history teaches. Bacon 
describes Plato as one that had a yit of ^ele\':atton situate as 
upon a cliff.” — Adv, 2. vii. 5. ' / 

1. 18. ' speculative and inactive, who are by conviction atheists, 
but do not try to force then' doctrines on the world, or to perse- 
cute those who disagree with them.^ 
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r. 21, in its quiescent state, etc., a man must be miserable from 
the mere facl that he does not believe in a God. 

1. 30. professional faults, etc., what these are, in the case of 
clergymen, is explained onp. 161, 11. 25egg. “sometenacioiisness... 
deride them. ” The s^dent should notice the passages ii;^ which 
Burke insists that wi^om shows itself in not expecting too much 
from men. Cf. p. 164, 1. 19, and p. 178, 1. 30. 

1. 82. countenance, justify. 

P. 1 6 1, 1, 9. a violence of toleration, etc., true toleration does 
not require us to punish men simply because they are zealous for 
their own religion. He is, in reality, the most intolerant of men 
who cannot make allowance for such nalftiral zeal. 

1. 15. of a just allowance, ie. frailties which we ought, in fair- 
ness, to excuse. 

117. monsters, see on p. 75, 1. 22. 

1. 20. conflLlcting interests, he alludes to the struggle of the 
Catholic church with the Huguenots. 

1. 22. meliorate, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. 

1. 31. rigidly screwing, etc., it maybe inequitable for a man to 
insist on something to which, according to the letter of the law, 
he has a perfect right. For instance, we should think it hard if 
a landlord insisted on the punctual payment of his rent in years 
of famine and distress. 

1. 36. intellectual sovereignty, controlling the beliefs of men. 
Cf. “an empire of doctrine,” p. 162, 1.4. 

P. 162, 1. 4. sometimes flattering, etc., there have been times 
when the church has impugned the absolute authority of the 
secular power. The priests have ‘flattered ’ men by telling them 
that they were only bound to obey an authority which they had 
themselves consented to obey. There have been cases too in 
which, by threats of penalties both in this world and the next, 
the church has compelled men to refuse obedience to governments. 
But in either case its object was to substitute its own authority 
for the authority which it attacked. 

1. 11. two great parties. Catholics and Protestants. 

1. 25. one set of men, the free thinkers. 

1. 31. The regulars are those who do, and the seculars those 
who do not belong to some monastic order. 

1. 33. parochial clergy, th^l priests in charge of a parish. See on 
p, 59, 1. 17. 

P. 163, 1. 1. of noble birth, that the highest offices in the 
church were reserved for members of noble families was one of 
the grievances of the time. 
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1. 8. neither insolent nor servile, Bacon gives the^same test of 
good manners. The siun of behaviour is to retain a man’s ov:n 
dignity, without intruding upon the liberty of others.” 

1. 11. Fenelon, 1651-1715. Louis XIV. made him tutor to his 
grandson the Duke of Burgundy, and afte^ards made him Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. Through the instrumentality of his con- 
temporary, the great theological controversialist, Bossuet, one of 
his theological treatises was formally condemned by the church, 
and jie lost favour with the king through the boldness of the 
political theories contained in his Telemaqu^. He was remarlp 
able for his charm of character and manner, the liberality of his 
ideas on education and government, the piety of his life, and the 
extent of his charities. ^ 

L 19. vicars-general, deputies, 

L 24. divines, theologians. 

1. 32. by all titles, on every ground. Cf. p, 21 , 1. 4. 

P. 164, L 14. heroic, see on p. 73, 1. 24. The term ‘ heroic 
virtue’ is used by Aristotle {EtJms, vii. 1) to describe virtue which 
transcends the human. 

1. 19. as old as I am, i.e. with my experience. 

1. 20. description, class. 

1. 28. the severe virtues, those which imply self-control. They 
made up for their intemperance by being liberal-minded and 
generous. 

P. 165 , 1. 1. to favour the vicious, those who are punished 
alike are, presumably, equally culpable. 

L 3. pensionary establishment, see on p. 112, 1. 20. The pro- 
posals of the ecclesiastical committee with reference to the new 
church establishment were first laid before the Assembly in April, 
The nation was to take upon itself the debts of the clergy, and 
defray the costs of the church from the taxes. For the present 
the existing dignitaries of the church were to remain as before, 
but their revenues were to be so much curtailed that the church 
would cost 133 insteafl of 170 millions. Bufi as this sum was still 
too large, it was proposed that in future the church should he 
arranged on an entirely new system, so that 65 millions (after- 
wards raised to 77 millions) w^ould suffice for its maintenance. 
The old dioceses were to be done away with ; every department 
was to form a bishopric — every half square league a parish- — and 
the parish priests were to be better paid than before. On the 
29th of May the new church constitution— ^he outlines of which, 
as first sketched, are given above — ^was laid before the Assembly. 
JxL its' full development it went far beyond the principles laid 
down in the report of April y and made many other encroach- 
ments on the laws of the church than the alteration of the bound- 
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aries of dioceses. The sovereignty of the enfranchised citizens 
was acknowledged in this case, as in the courts of law, and in the 
general administration. The electors of each district were to 
name their priest, and the electors of the department their bishop. 
The only condition of the franchise was attendance at one mass. 
Every non-Catholic wfto fulfilled it might give a vote. Tlfb per- 
son elected was to swear an oath of allegiance to the nation, the 
king, and the constitution. There were to be no more chapters, 
and no more ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The Pope was to forfeit 
his right of dispensation and canonical investiture. ” — Von Syhel^ 
bk. i. ch. 5, and bk, it ch. 3. Burke says that no man, pos- 
sessed of any self-respect, or occupying a respectable position, 
will allow his son to become a candidate* for a place which can 
only be won by acts of which a respectable man would be ashamed, 
and which is not respectable even when it is attained. 

1. 11. patrons, those who possessed the right of appointing to 
benefices. Cf. “ kingly and seignoral patronage,” p. 166, 1. 27. 

1. 14. to Independence, those who have been elected will flatter 
and try to please those who have elected them, and may still elect 
them to something better. 

1. 19. an exciseman, a collector of excise duties. See on p. 133, 
L 29. 

1. 25. aacertained, fixed. 

P. 1 66 , L 3. philosophical, see on p. 99, 1. 2Q. 

1. 9. education, referring especially to the teaching of Hel- 
vetius. See note on p. 96, 1. 2. 

1. 27. patronage, see on p. 165, 1. 11. 

1. 31. on and through greater numbers, there will be more 
candidates to flatter, and more electors to be flattered. It is bad 
enough that a priest should occasionally get a benefice by flatter- 
ing the king or lord in whose gift it lies. But it is much worse 
that no priest should be able to get promotion without flatter- 
ing the masses whom he ought to instruct and control. 

P, 167, 1. 7 . the foundation, viz. the belief in God. 

1.^. Burnet (1643-1715) was Bishop of Salisbury. The refer- 
ence is to Bk. iii. of his History of His Own Times* 

1. 11. of the finest parts, of the greatest ability. 

1. 17. a fonh of religion, viz. Protestantism. The church 
preferred atheists who called themselves Catholics to sincere 
Protestants. It is no wont^r that the church has been destroyed 
by the atheists whdhi^t welcomed into its fold. 

1. 21. a similar spirit, viz. bigotry pushed to the extent that 
he has just described. 

1, 24. doctors, used in its literal sense of ‘ teachers.’ 
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1. 31. stock of general tmtli, if they were ready ijo die for the 
doctrines peculiar to Protestantism, much more would they 
have been willing to suffer for those truths which all churches 
hold in common. 

1. 3f titles, cf. p. 163, 1. 32. ^ 

P. 1 68, 1. 4. less engaged In conflict, cf. p. 101, 1. 14 seqq. 

1. 13. E(iual neglect, etc., The meaning of the passage is this : 
True toleration does not consist in abstaining from attacking 
whafwe consider too contemptible to be worth attacking. It 
consists in allowing to others what we claim for ourselves, namely, 
the right of exercising an independent judgment. 

1. 19. They favour, efc., they prefer one dogma to another and 
they allow others to do the same. 

1. 21. justice, justjoe consists, partly at least, in allowing to 
others whatever we expect others to allow to us. 

1. 25. we, i.e. all believers. The contest is really between 
religion and atheism. 

1. 28. subdivision, Christians are regarded as forming one 
corps, of which the different churches are so many subdivisions. 
The attack of the atheists on the one class called Catholics is 
really an attack on the whole corps. 

I. 34. good works, a theological term for the virtuous acts 
which are the expression, of a true religious faith. 

II. 35, 6. fellowship ... communion, the words are probably 
suggested by a passage in the English Prayer-book, beginning, 
“ 6 almighty God, who hast knit together thine elect in one com- 
munion and fellowship in the mystical body of thy Son Christ our 
Lord,” etc* 

P. 169, 1. 2. proscription, see on p. 117, 1. 24. 

1. 6. deans and chapters, the dean is the chief clergyman of a 
cathedral church. The clergymen associated with him are 
called canons. The dean and canons together form the chapter. 
For the parochial clergy ” see on p. 162, L 33. 

1. 12. as a precedent in point, as an example which England 
can imitate. 

I. 20. the common concern, etc., in which all alike are in^ 
terested. If once a right is violated, no man can feel secure in 
the possession of his rights. 

II. 21-23. possession ... law .. usage .. prescription, cf. p. 94, 
1. 13, and p. 119, 1. 3. For the meafning ef ^‘law of nature ^ see 
on p. 106, 1. 22. 

P. 170, 1. 1. hardly with the compliment, they hardly think 
it worth while to discuss the - lawfulness of robbing a man. A 
man^s claim to his own is a trifle not worth consideration. 
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1. 11. Tliey^liave compelled, seep. 136, 1. 11. 

L 14. tlie symbols, the paper money, which represents the 
anticipated profits of the sale of the lands of which they have 
robbed the church. 

1. 16. liberty or property, on p. 137, 1. 8, he called th^ com- 
pulsory paper currency “ an outrage on property and liberty.” 

1. 19. constructive property, Le. not a definite tangible thing, 
but a valuable right. To the examples quoted by Burkt we 
may add copyright and patents as instances of incorporeal pro- 
perty. Burke uses the word comtrtictive, as opposed to jiatural, 
to denote whatever owes its existence t^ convention or positive 
law. On p. 185, 1. 5, Burke says that “near divisions carry only 
the constructive authority of the whole” : i.e. it is a mere fiction 
of law which makes the vote of the maj^ity the vote of the 
whole body. Cf. “We are so little affected by things which are 
habitual, that we consider the idea of the decision of a majority 
as if it were a law of our original nature. But such constructive 
whole, residing in a part only, is one of the most violent fictions 
of positive law, that ever has been or can be made on the prin- 
ciples of artificial incorporation. Out of civil society nature 
knows nothing of it ; nor are men, even when arranged accord- 
ing to civil order, otherwise than by very long training, brought 
to submit to it. ... This mode of decision, when wills may be 
so nearly equal, when, according to circumstances, the smaller 
number may be the strongeb force, and when apparent reason 
may be all upon one side, and on the other little else than im- 
petuous appetite ; all this must be the result of a very particular 
and special convention, confirmed afterwards by long habits of 
convenience, by a sort of discipline in society, and by a strong 
hand, vested with stationary permanent power, to enforce this 
sort of constructive genei*al will .” — Appeal to the Old Whigs. 
With regard to good-will, when a man is leaving a business, he 
sometimes receives a sum of money from his successor on the 
understanding that he will induce his old customers to deal with 
the new comer. Burke purposely selects ijjstances of rights of 
small value to emphefilize the respect which Englishmen have for 
property as such. 

1. 28. real and recognized, etc., cf. p. 43, 1. 1. 

P. 1 7 1 , 1. 3. those instruments, etc., viz, money, by means of 
which alone property can circulate, i.e, pass from hand to hand. 

Cf. p, 122, 1. 5. . , 

* • • 

1. 5. the Anabaptists, This sect carried to extreme lengths the 
principles of the independence of the individual judgment and 
the importance of individual con\ietion. They came into conflict 
with the constituted authorities in Germany through their 
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attempt to establish an ideal Christian commonwealth, with 
absolute equality and community of goods. 

1. 7, wildi extravagant; impracticable. Burke has already 
said, on p. 116, that, in the changed circumstances of the world, 
the Bijole is to be interpreted according ^o the spirit, and not 
according to the letter. 

1. 10. epidemical fanaticism, when a fit of madness seizes a 
whole people wisdom is terrified, because wisdom is powerless 
when men will not listen to reason. 

L 18. which, supersedes, etc., to emphasize their hatred of 
religion they are willing both to endure and inflict sufferings 
which outrage the nativ^al instincts of humanity. 

1. 23. prosel3rbism. See on-p. 124, 1. 1. 

P. 172, 1. 9. malignant charity, their desire to share with 
others their pemiciofis doctrines. 

1. 15. tokens of confraternity, “ Two of the members of the 
Patriotic Society at Nantes had been despatched to the Revolu- 
tion Society, to deliver to them the picture of a banner used in 
the festival of the former society in the month of August bearing 
the motto * Pacte Universel ’ (universal compact), and a represen- 
tation of the flags of England and France bound together with a 
ribbon on which was written, “A I’union de la France et 
d’ Angleterre ” (To the tmion of England and France). The 
messengers "yv'ere respectfully received and entertained by the 
committee of the society. These facts were submitted to the 
society in the report of the committee presented at the meeting 
of November 4, 1790.” — Payne, 

1. 19. the federative capacity, t.e. the duty of acting for the 
kingdom as a whole. The power alluded to is the En^ish Par- 
liament. The words federal and federation are from the Latin 
words, Jide&y faith, and fcedwi, a treaty. A federation is a union 
of stat^. A federal government is one which controls in matters 
that concern all the states that compose a confederation, as opposed 
to a locaV government which may exist in each state, and control 
affairs which concenff that state alone. TJJie most conspicuous 
instance of a federation is the United States of America. 

■ P. 173, L 8. by interesting many, etc., aU to whom the govern- 
ment owes money are anxious for the safety of the government, 

P. 174, 1. 4. monied interest, On p. 122, 1. 3, Burke explained 
how the new French government conciliated the support of the 
monied interest by paying their debts out,pf;the property stolen 
from the church. 

1, 5. look for their security, trust for the payment of their 
debts. They expect that government will have the will as well 
as the power to pay. 
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L 7. effete^ incapable. Tbe word is properly applied to a 
woman who is past child-bearing, 

1. 8. springs, cf. p. 69, 1. 27. 

1. 11. not from an acquisition, i.e. not from extra wealth, 
legitimately acquired^ but from plunder. 

1. 12. Revolutions, etc., in times of disturbance robl^ery is 
likely to pass either unnoticed or unpunished. 

1. 17. their security, who think they are safe because they 
harm nobody. • 

1. 21. a hollow murmuring, the sign of an approaching earth- 
quake, to which in the next sentence ha compares a political dis- 
turbance. Cf. p. 125, 1. 13. • 

1. 30. tender of property, with a strict regard for the rights of 
property. Cf. p. 107, 1. 6. 

P. 175, 1. 3. Justice is itself, etc., the one virtue which society 
should always observe is justice. One great reason which induced 
men to enter society was the desire to obtain that protection 
which in the state of nature they could not get. Society will fall 
to pieces if it fails to protect all or any of its members. 

1. 30. on the original introduction, etc. , it may be ine^edient to 
create a church in a country in which one does not exist, though 
it may be inexpedient to destroy one which already exists. 

1. 33. things more valuable, etc. , for instance people may have 
so far associated religion with the church, that religion may lose 
its hold upon them when the church is destroyed. No European 
woiild think of mtroducing a system of caste into a country. 
But no wise European would wish at one stroke to abolish it in 
India, because, in the minds of the people, it is bound up with 
religion, it is the source of moral obligation, and it defines the 
moral code. To destroy it, therefore, would be equivalent to 
depriving morality of its only sanction. Montesquieu, discussing 
the enormous revenues of the clergy, made the same remark — 
“ The laws sometimes find liindrances to the removal of existing 
abuses, because they are bound up with things which the laws 
ought to respect. des Lois^ hk. %;xv. eh. 5. 

P. 176, 1. 1. sopMsters, See on p. 28, 1. 20, It is not a question 
of maintaining it with all its abuses or destroying it altogether. 
There is a middle, i,e. a course halfway between these two ex- 
tremes, namely, to reform it. 

1. 5. Spartam, etc. , make the best of what you have got. The 
Greek passage of^wbich this is meant to be a translation means 
really, “You have got Sparta, rule it,” ue. mind your own 
business. The mistranslation arose from the fact that the Greek 
word Jcosmeo means both to ride and to adorn, 

L 10. cart© blanche, etc. , no man, who is sincerely anxious for his 
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country s good, will think himself at liberty to change the whole 
face of it according to his caprices. 

1. 12. speculative, opposed to practical, as on p. 160, 1. 18. 

L 15. A disposition, see onp. Ill, 1. 34: and cf. p. 189, 1. 7. 

1, 25.r* a purchase, what for instance the f ®lcriim is to the lever, 
A man with a lever in his hand must get a fulcrum before he can 
lift a weight. So a statesman authorized to make changes is 
powerless without funds and agents. 

1, 25. the mechanism, the word is suggested by the preceding 
analogy. Grovernment might have found in the monasteries a 
convenient instrument for carrying out its benevolent* projects. 

1. 29. with a public direction, which the state could control. 
Cf. p. 116, 1. 13. 

1. 31. public ties, b<^g. unmarried they had no domestic ties 
or interests. 

1. 34. whose avarice, etc., poverty, chastity, and obedience 
were the three monastic vows. Whatever wealth a monk obtained 
he handed over to the order to which he belonged. A statesman 
could hardly wish for more than large funds, and honest, un- 
selfish, obedient agents. 

P. 177, 1. 2. The winds blow, etc., a quotation from the Bible. 
You can no more create such institutions when you want them 
than you can make a particular wind blow. The devotion of 
wealthy Christians in days gone by led them to endow monas- 
teries : the statesmen of tq-day must show their wisdom in the 
use which they make of those endowments. 

1. 5. The perennial existence, etc., A man often feels that 
whatever good ho may plan or effect must cease with his death. 
The difficulty disappears if he can make an undying corporation 
the iustrument of his reform. 

1. 6. are, Burke often uses the plural 'in cases like thisj when 
the verb, thoxigh it has a singular subject, is immediately pre- 
ceded by nouns in the ;glural. 

L 17. contriving, ingenious- 

1, 18. wHd, without cultivation, rank, luxuriant. The pro- 
ducts of spontaneous zeal are compared to flowers growing wild. 

1. 27. until contemplative ability, etc., ie. until men discovered 
their laws and turned them to practical use. 

1. 28. practic, for practical. Similarly we ha^^e had politic, 
theatric, and mechanic. * * • 

1. 33. which was neither, etc,, which you might have em- 
ployed in a rational way. 

L 36. pensioners, cfi p. 112, 1. 20. 
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P. 178, 1. 2. mental funds, wisdom. 

1. 3. in its natural course, what we should have expected. 
See on p. 10, 1. 26. Erom men without wisdom we cannot expect 
wise courses. 

1. 6. But, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary objector. 

1. 11. You derive benefits, etc., Many passions, which con- 
sidered in the abstract are culpable, may yet assume a desirable 
form, or serve a useful purpose. Self-love, for instance, is the 
root of prudence. Resentment serves to check injustice.* Cf, p. 
155, 1. 8 : and see Pope’s Essay on Man^ ii. 183. 

1. 13. superstition, see on p. 75, 1. 29. So long as there are 
people who cannot understand what «it is that is deserving of 
reverence, or on what grounds reverence is due, so long there 
will be superstition. A wise man will recognize this. He will 
distinguish between the substance and tVe accidents of religion : 
and so long as he sees that men are faithful to the substance, he 
will tolerate some folly in respect of the accidents. K we see a 
simple Hindu, fearing God, and trying to live an upiight life, we 
are not to censure him because he insists on eating, bathing, etc., 
at certain times and in certain ways. These are the accidents of 
his religion : and though they are different from, they are not 
necessarily more ridiculous than those of other religions. Chris- 
tians are still fighting as to the robes which a priest should wear, 
and the position in which he should stand in church. A wise man 
can see that it cannot matter in what clothes or in what position a 
man worships God. ‘ The rival follies ’ fight with one another : 
e.g. Hindus and Christians each are ready to fasten on the weak 
points in the religion of the other. But ‘ wisdom is not so severe 
a corrector of folly.’ In other words, The wise man, who knows 
what human nature is and what is to be expected from it, will 
make allowance for me^dtable follies. 

1. 28. are not admirers, etc., the reference is to the Roman 
poet Horace, who begins a letter to Numicius thus — 

Hot to admire, Humicius, is the best, 

The only way, to make and k^ep men blest. 

The meaning is thft a wise man will never allow himself to be so 
(.ng’-c-s- <1 by ihe Munera Terroe as to sacrifice his own peace of 
n iii'l. In till- original, Miinera TeiTce is used in its literal sense, 
‘ what the Earth affords.’ Burke uses it more gt-iierally 10 signify 
what is accidental, temporary, and changeable. It applies, for 
instance, to the'elements which superstition has added to reli^on. 
Horace’s epistle has beeji imitated by Pope ; Glohe Edition^ p. 
300. 

1. 35. if, in the contention, etc., as Bacon says, there is a 
superstition in avoiding '=uporstitir'.n. when men think to do best 
if they go farthest from ibc- .-’..persiiiiuii formerly received.” 
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P. 179, L 1. Heats, passions. Cf. p. 101, 1. 16. Monasticism 
is not of the essence of religion and, therefore, is not a thing to 
he fought about. Viewed impartially, the zeal of its founders is 
better than that of its present enemies. 

1. 6. adorns a country, on p. 110, 1. 12, he calls religion “the 
public orfiament.*’ 

1. 18. policy, i.e. ‘ the public benefit to be expected from it ’ : 
p. 175, 1. 25. 

1. 20. 'Something more, etc. , The produce raised from land is 
more than enough to pay the cost of raising it. The surplus, 
arising as it does from the narUral fertility of the land, goes to 
the owner of the land. It^s called rent. The owner of the land 
does not himself labour : biit ‘ his idleness is the spring of labour,’ 
i.e. he causes labourers to be employed. The rent which he 
receives is a fimd which^e pays away in wages. 

1. 25. The only concern, etc. , All that the state cares about is, 
that the money obtained by the sale of the surplus produce 
which the industry of labourers has raised from the soil should be 
paid away again as wages to labourers : and that the labourers 
should be employed upon objects which will neither corrupt them- 
selves nor their employers. The French school of economists 
known as physiocrates maintained that the landed proprietors and 
the cultivators of the soil are the only productive classes in a com- 
munity. Manufacturers and traders they regarded as unproductive 
classes, because, whilst they are making and selling a thing, they 
consume as much as the thing which they make or sell is worth. 
A man, who makes a piece of lace worth £10, consumes £10 
worth of food while making it. He, therefore, adds nothing to 
the total wealth of the country. He only benefits the^ country 
indirectly by supplying the wants of those who are engaged in 
cultivating land, and by furnishing the country with products which 
have a value in foreign markets. The cultivator, on the other 
hand, always produces more than he consumes : for, as we have 
seen, he has a surplus at the end of each year which he can pay 
away as rent. The reasoning is fahacious. The value of ,a 
manufactured article is Cjvidently greater thaij^. that of the raw 
material of which it is made. If a man consumes £10 worth of 
food while manufacturing £10 worth of cotton into lace, yet the 
lace when it is made is worth more than £10. 

P, 180, 1.-8. more laborious, etc.' The reader should note these 
points carefully, because Burke takes pains to show that on each 
head the moiis are better than those who are to take their 
places, less disposed, etc., cf, p. 137, if. 31 

1. 10. canons, See on p. 169, 1. 6. commendatory abbots, 
See on p. 123, 1 7. 

1. 13. neither sing nor say, i.e. do nothing at aU. In the 
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language, of political economy ‘ productive labour ’ is labour 
which produces a useful thing, or which gives utility to a thing. 
For instance, a carpenter who fashions wood into the shape of a 
table is a productive labourer. The table is a useful thing, i.e. 
men are willing to give something for it. The labour of a priest 
or an opera-singef is unproductive : it does not refult in the 
production of a vendible commodity. On purely economic 
grounds, therefore, there is no distinction between a monk, a 
singer, and a man who does nothing at all. They all consume 
wealth and have nothing to show for it. From an efionomical 
point of view, if money is wasted, it does not matter who wastes 
it. 3ut,the labour of a monk is not, in the economical sense of 
the term, as useful as that of factory hands. It may be very 
undesirable on moral and humanitarian grounds that men should 
have to work in mines and factories, but their labour is produc- 
tive labour. The condition of the factory hands was attracting 
attention when Burke wrote. 

1. 18. economy, system. The word means literally, the 
management of a house, and so, generally, disposition, plan, 
arrangement, system. 

1. 21. wheel of circulation, the process by which money passes 
from hand to hand. The meaning of the passage is this. * The 
surplus product of the soil ^ goes at first into the hands of the 
owner of land. He spends it in the supply of his own wants, and 
the gratification of his own desires. In other words he pays it 
away in wages. Thus the money in a kingdom circulates from 
rich to poor. But so long as the rich man wants what can only 
be made in factories, so long men must work in factories or 
starve. For the rich will not pay wages to men who will not make 
what they want. In this way the caprices and the luxuries of 
the rich inevitably determine the form and direction of a 
country’s industry. 

1. 33. for tMs purpose of distribution, etc., the monks spend 
their money just as much as laymen do, and probably what they 
want can be produced with less detrin^nt to the labourers whom 
they employ. • 

P. 1 8 1 , 1. 1. on a par, equal. Why substitute laymen for 
monks, when nothing will be gained by the change ? The next 
argument is that the change would be for the worse. 

1. 8. Why should the expenditure, etc. Burke assumes through- 
out that the church ha<i spent the money well, and that lay pro- 
prietors w'ould’spend it badly. 

1. 22. open the avenues to science ? prepare the way for the 
growth of science. There must be curiosity before there can be 
inquiry. A museum stimulates curiosity by showing men what 
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marvels there are in nature. It facilitates inquiry by^disposing 
the materials in the manner most convenient to the inquirer. 

1. 24. the inconstant sport, Burke means that the revenues 
of the church are devoted continuously and systematically to 
these objects. If these revenues are handed over to individuals, 
there ma^ now and then arise a man who wnl spend his money 
as the church used to spend it. But for the most part the money 
will be wasted on personal whims and indulgences. 

1. 26. «5)oes not, etc. This is a fresh argument. The monks 
give more innocent occupatioii to labourers than laymen would. 
As has been already explained, the wages of artizans are paid 
out of the siii*plus produqj of the soil : and so, Bui^e says, 
artizans labour in order to share hi the fruits of the labour of 
those who till the soil. 

L 30. painted, gaudy. ^ bootlis, the word is used generally for 
any temporary erection. Mandap is the nearest equivalent. 

1. 31. The word sty means properly an enclosure for pigs : and 
so naturally a place devoted to the indulgence of bestial passions. 

1. 34. opera-houses, an opera is a play m which the parts are 
simg instead of spoken. 

1. 35. obelisks, a Greek word 'signifying a thin pointed pillar. 
Burke means, generally, ‘ in ornamenting the city of Paris.’ 

h 36. The Champ -de-Mars (Field of Mars) is an open space m 
the city of Paris. The name is borrowed from the Campus 
Martim in ancient Rome. 

P, 182, 1. 3. construing, lit. interpreting, i.e. regarding them, 
cf. p. 15, 1. 27, and p. 25, 1. 20. 

1. 8. The expression petites malsons (lit. little houses) in French 
means houses which are kept up and furnished by men for their 
mbtresses : and petits soupers (lit. little suppers) are the enter- 
tainments given in them. 

1. 9, the burthen, they have more than they want or know 
what to do with'. 

1. 1 3. require that toleration, the existence of ’private property 
involves the right of the owner to dispose of it as he pleases. 
But if we allow men to use it badly, why should we punish 
them for using it well? Why should we force men who are 
using property well to surrender it to those who will use it 
badly? 

1. 21. sole, consisting of one. The sov«reign,of a country is a 
corporation sole. The office, with all its obligations and privi- 
leges, is a permanent one. 

I 31, canons and commendatory abbots, see on n. 123, 1. 7 
and p. 169, 1. 6. ’ 



1. 33. pliilosoptiic, see on p. 138, 1. 5. 

1. 34. positive or comparative evil, it is not a bad thing in it- 
self to associate office with the possession of land : nor is there 
any office with which it would be better connected than with the 
priestly office. It must be remembered that, the ofimes of the 
church are not o^en to all citizens, but only to tho^ who are 
members of the church. Practically, too, in France, the noble 
families monopolized the most lucrative offices. 

P. 183, 1. 21. mortmain, see on p. 36, 1. 32, Property left 
to corporations in mortmain was inalienable. One objection 
to this prode of bequest was that' it was an obstacle to ‘ the 
general circulation of property,’ p.*122, 1. 5. Another objec- 
tion to it was that lands so held by corporations were not 
liable to the dues which individual holders of land had to 
pay on various occasions, such as a^enation and succession. 
Mackintosh’s criticism on this argument is as follows: — “The 
doctrine that church property was national property was 
not an invention of the Jacobins, as Burke insinuates. It 
had been maintained in the Encyclopcedia by a man so 
eminent as Turgot. The lands occupied by the church are 
not the property of its members. The cler^ are paid ser- 
vants of the state, which has set aside certain lands as security 
for their salaries. If it chooses to make a fresh arrangement and 
pay their salaries in a different way, it has a perfect right to do 
so. Owners of what is really private property can do what they 
like with it. For instance, they can, if they please, alienate it. 
It would have been seen to be absurd if the French church had 
claimed any such power. It is allowed that no single priest is a 
proprietor : it follows that all the priests together have no col- 
lective right of property. They are simply entrusted with the 
administration of the lands from which their salaries are paid. 
That in all legal documents and proceedings their salaries are 
treated with the formalities of real property is true. But this is 
merely an instance of a common legal fiction. Those who admin- 
ister estates must protect them in all actions at law : and the 
simplest mode of enabling them to appear in a cause about pro- 
perty is to represent them as the owners of the property. Burke’s 
argument from prescription is irrelevant. If the above arguments 
are valid, rights of property have never been exercised by the 
church, and prescription cannot sanction what has never existed. 
The Treaty of Westphalia is an example of the secularization of 
benefices with the approval of the first Catholic powers in Europe, 
When Episcopacy; was «,bolished in Scotland at the Revolution, 
the revenues ot the church devolved peacefully on the sovereign, 
and he devoted a portion of them to the support of* the new 
establishment. Wherever the society of the Jesuits was sup- 
pressed, their wealth was seized by the sovereign. Calonne him- 
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self had even lent his agency to such treatment of the Jesuits in 
France. In all these cases it was recognized to be a matter 
simply of the resumption by the state of the salaries of a class of 
public servants, when it ceased to deem their service, or the mode 
of it, useful. Burke was quite right in saying that existing in- 
cumbents^^iave a right to generous treatment.'^ But that is quite 
a different thing from the inviolability of church property, and 
tlie confusion of the two points is a malicious sophistry. Public 
exigencies may have reduced the Assembly to the necessity of 
inflicting some hardships on individuals ; but this is a calamity 
to which all public servants know that they will have to submit. 
At any rate, it cannot outweigh the advantages of the ^downfall 
of a great corporation whioh was the implacable enemy of free- 
dom, of the conversion of an immense public property to the 
national use, and the reduction of a servile and imperious priest- 
hood to humble utility, f History shows the church to be the foe 
of freedom and of reason. Those who blame France for dissolving 
it might just as well maintain that in her conquests over despot- 
ism she ought to have spared the strongest fortresses and most 
faithful troops of her adversary : for such in truth were the cor- 
porations of the nobility and the church. The character of indi- 
vidual nobles and priests has of course nothing to do with the 
question, though Burke makes it the ground of his apology for 
nobility and priesthood.” 

The remarks of Hallam on the parallel case of the suppression 
of the monasteries by Henry VTII. are worthy of notice. The 
suppression was a good because it put an end to the evils ' 
incident to the possession of large estates by corporations in 
mortmain. Under ecclesiastical management the lands did. not 
yield as much as they should have done. Monasteries were en- 
dowed very unequally. Some were very rich, and others very 
poor. The monks were idle, useless, and sometimes immoral. 
As the monasteries were scattered about the kingdom, they were 
very inadequate instruments for affording relief to the poor 
wherever it was wanted. Their charity was undiscrimihating 
and productive of improvidence. The suppression might perhaps 
have been carried out wit^ more tenderness to the sufferers, but 
there can be no question either of its justice &r of its benefit. 
Neither law, nor custom, nor opinion have given to any one a 
right to succeed the present holders of any corporate pro- 
perty. It has been better that these revenues should be ex- 
pended, as they have been expended since the suppression, in 
hberal hospitality, in discerning charity, in the promotion of 
industry and cultivation, in the active &ties pr^even generous 
amusements of life, than in maintaining a host of ignorant and 
inactive monks, in deceiving the populace by superstitious 
pageantry, or in the encouragement of idleness and mendicity. 
The following words of Hallam are specially applicable to Burke 
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— “ The love of antiquity produces a sort of fanciful illusion, and 
the very s?ght of those buildings, so magnificent in their prosper- 
ous hour, so beautiful even in their present ruin, begets a sym- 
pathy for those who founded and inhabited them. In many the 
violent courses of confiscation and attainder which accompanied 
this great revolution excite so just an indignation, jjjfiat they 
either forget to ask whether the end might not have been 
reached by more laudable means, or condenm that end itself 
either as sacrilege, or as an atrocious violation of the rights 
of property.” In our own day the question has been* argued 
and decided against Burke in the disestablishment of the Irish 
church. 

Pp. 1 8 ^ 193 ' Assenibly^ wMck has usurped power and 

made a Mevohition upon new and untried principles^ cannot 
complain if it is freely odtidzed. For the pre^-’^r>'a tier r.fits ovy. 
power it neglects none of the precautions vhl'h lyrtt.-xs 
usurpers have learnt from experience. It shows its indifference 
to the interests of the people and the country hy leaving them 
utterly to chance. The errors of the present rulers of France 
deserve oio pity^ because they spring from presumptuousness. 
Their system is a failure^ because in the construction of it they 
have deliberately evaded the difficulties which they enco^intered. 
Conquest of difficulties is in government^ as it is in every science 
and in every art, a condition of success. The French have simply 
followed the easy course of destroying everything which they found, 
and putting up the exact opposite of it in its place. True states- 
manship shows itself in the adaptation of old institutions to neio 
circumstances. Political changes, affecting, as they do, the 
interests of whole peoples, ought to be introduced gradually and 
circumspectly. The statesman should feel for those 'lohom his 
measures will affect. He should distrust himself. He shendd 
welcome co-operation. Be should never reject advice. He should 
be on the watch for every opportunity of jpr eventing, remedying, 
or compensating evils, so as to derive from every measure the 
maximum of good on the whole. He m^st often he content with 
merely initiating^ policy, the full development of which will he 
the task of future generations. Through neglect of these plain 
dictates of common sense, the French have put themselves at the 
mercy of political quacks and adventurers. Through a perverse 
habit of dwelling rather on the faults than on the virtues of men 
and things, they have put themselves out of sympathy with man- 
kind, and have deMopeda mischievous tendency to destroy every- 
thing. They have taken as serious grounds of action aU the 
paradoxes with which men like liousseau have tried to amuse 
themselves and astonish the vulgar. There is nothing in what 
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thei/ have accomplished which justifies their hold attempt to re- 
construct a state, 

1. 34. qualify, modify. 

P. 184, 1. 1. original purpose, see p. 102, 1. 6 seqq. 

1. 12. practically tliey exist, cf. p. 62, I48. 

1. 16. ancient permanent sense, cf. p. 102, 1. 28. 

1. 28. I can never consider, etc. , for the origin of the National 
Assembly see note on p. 45, 1. 29. 

P. 185, 1. 2. ancient usage, etc., cf. p. 49, 1. 30. 

1. 6. constructive authority, see on p. 170, 1. 19. 

1. 10. anticipate the time, they would accord to it a recogni- 
tion which they only give to ordinary governments after h long 
time. 

1, 14. the child, viz. ^he new French government. It is con- 
fessedly legitimate to expel a tyrant by force, and to establish a 
better form of government. 

1. 15. expediency, conduciveness to the public interest. 

1. 21. sinister, immoral. Bui’ke means that it is by the com- 
mission of crimes that the Assembly has gained its power. Cf. 
p. 119, 1. 21. 

1. 27. no common reasons, i,e. very strong reasons. This is 
one of the many passages in which Burke omits to notice that the 
Assembly could never have had any influence with or over the 
people, unless it had been backed by popular sympathies. Mac- 
kintosh remarks truly that, ‘‘it is vain to urge, as Burke does, 
that according to the formal constitution of France the monibers 
of the Assembly usurped a power w'hich was not theirs. Circum- 
stances and the will of the people had put the future of France 
into their hands. The subsequent ratification of the people is the 
sanction of their acts, and the only sanction which was possible. 
The same reasoning which justifies the Revolution of 1688 will 
justify" that of 1789. According to the letter of the law the 
English Convention of 1688 had no power to^ct as they did. 
Probably at the opening'^of the Convention ther'people, had they 
been called on, as the French were, to give instructions to the 
nembers, would not have gone the length of ordering the deposl- 
ion of James. But the change of public sentiment from the 
opening of the Convention to its ultimate decision was as remark- 
able as the contrast between the decrees of the National Assembly 
and the first instructions of their constituents. ” 

P, 186, 1. 7. a pleader, one who draws up legal documents^the 
form of which, of course, is exactly prescribed, an iota, the name 
of the small^t lefyer in the Greek ^phabet. The more common 
form in use is ‘ a jot.* It is equivalent to ‘a hair’s breadths’ 
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1. 11. untried speculations, I have pointed out in tlie Introduo- 
tion that the French had been shut out from any opportunity of 
acquiring practical political experience. There is justice in the 
remark of Mackintosh that the attempt of the French to apply 
the destructive criticism as well as the positive resxdts of the 
philosophy of the prji -Revolution period to the increase of the 
public welfare deserves sympathy rather than reprobation. It 
was impossible that things' should remain as they were. The 
new opinions had permeated the masses, and there was an absurd 
inconsistency between the opinions of Frenchmen and the institu- 
tions under which they lived. The policy of the Assembly was 
only possible because it harmonized with the convictions and 
instincts of*Frenchmen. . - « 

1. 25. parental solicitude, for a similar metaphor see on p. 107, 
1. 28. 

1. 2S, empirics, quacks. Literally it nfeans ‘ men of experi- 
ence ’ : but it is generally opposed to those who have a scientific 
knowledge of a subject. 

1. 31. of considerable parts, cf. p. 167, 1. 11. 

P. 187, 1. 7. disposing, skilful in adapting means to ends. 

1. 11. masters, cf. p. 81, 1. 4. 

1. 16. Difficulty, etc., cf. p. 41, 1. 4. The quotation which 
follows is from Virgil, Qeorgic, i. 121. 

1. 29, tricking short-cuts, etc., what appear to be short and 
easy modes of attaining our object, but in reality are not so. As 
Burke says on p. 190, 1. 6, patience 'will achieve more than force. 

1. 33. republic of Paris, see p. 54, 1. 4. 

1. 36. the common fortune, etc. Bacon quotes with approval 
the saying of Solomon, ‘ ‘ The way of the slothful is as an hedge 
of thorns, ” signifying how laborious sloth proveth in the end. 

P. 188, 1. 11. Your mob, any mob you like to take. The 
7^, mentioned in the note at the foot of the page, is a 
ho'piLi'i for three hundred {quinze^ 15, and vingt^ 20) blind men in 
Pai'is. The P elite s-Maisons are madhouse^. 

P. 189, 1. 6. expaSiate, used in its literal sense of xoander. Our 
hopes of success are limited by our experience, but, when there 
has been no experience, no bounds are set to men’s expectations. 

1. 7. to preserve and to reform, cf. p.* 176, 1. 15. 

1. 14. opposite ■vices, the wise reformer has to contend ■with 
a stubborn conservatism on the one hand and a reckless radi- 
calism on the other. 

1. 30. an unfeeling heart, see on p. 49, L 36. 

1. 35. It may be allo-wed, etc., He may be so constituted as to 
see at once what his country needs. See on p. 91, 1. 10. 

2e 
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\ P. 190, L 2. social ends, all must work together for objects in 
which aU are equally interested, and by which all* are eqiially 
affected. 

I 18. most promising, from which we expect good results. 
With this passage cf, p. 68, L 4 seqq, “The nature of man ... a 
favourftle member.” , ^ 

L 25. in composition, a constitution is like a machine with a 
very complex adjustment of parts. The following passages from 
the A^i^eal to the Old Whigs make Burke’s meaning clear. To 
be a good member of Parliament is no easy task, especially at 
this time, when there is so strong a disposition to run into the 
perilous extremes of servile compliance or mild ^(fpidarity, ... 
We are now members for a rich commercial city : this city, how- 
ever, is but a part of a rich commercial nation, the interests of 
which are vanoiis, m^tiform, and intricate. We are members 
for that great nation which, however, is itself but a part of a 
great empire. ... All these widespread interests must be con- 
sidered, must be compared, must be reconciled, if possible. We 
are members for a free country ; and surely we all know that the 
machine of a free constitution is no simple thing; but as intricate, 
and as delicate, as it is valuable. We are members in a great 
and ancient Monarchy ; and loe must preserve religiously the true 
legal rights of the sovereign, %ohich form the keystone that hinds 
together the noble and well-constructed arch of our Empire and our 
constitution. A constitution made up of balanced powers must 
ever be a critical thing.” “The whole scheme of our mixed 
constitution is to prevent any one of its principles from, being 
carried as far as, taken by itself, and theoretically, it would go. 
... To avoid the perfections of extreme, all its several parts are so 
constituted, as not alone to answer their own several ends, but 
also each to limit and control the others : insomuch, that take 
which of the principles you please — you will find its operation 
checked and stopped at a certain point. Prom thence it resnlts, 
that in the British Constitution there is a perpetual treaty and 
compromise going on, sometimes openly, sometimes with less 
ohservai^on.” “ The ,iBritish Constitution is the result of the 
thoughts of many minds, in many ages. Tt is no simple, no 
supemcial thing, nor to be estimated by superficial understandings. 
An ignorant man, who is not fool enough to meddle with his 
clock, is however sufficiently confident to think he can safely 
take to pieces, and put together at his pleasure, a moral machine 
of another guise, importance and complexity, composed of far 
other wheels, and springs, and balances, aiyi counteracting and 
co-operating powers.” “ None except those wno are profoundly 
studied can comprehend the elaborate contrivance of a fabric 
fitted to unite private and public liberty with public force, with 
order, with’ peace, with justice* and, above all, with the insti- 
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tutions formed for bestowing permanence and stability tbrougj/ 
ages upon tSis invaluable whole. ” 

1. 34. plastic nature, a productive power. The word plastic 
is from a Greek word signifying to moidd. Decentralization is 
wanted in India ; but it would be absurd for government to 
substitute by a strol;^ of the pen local independence foi* official 
control on all matters and in every part of ' the country. It is 
sufficient to enunciate decentralization as an end to be kept in 
view, and to relax control gradually as opportunities offer.^ 

P. 191, 1. 6. defiance of the process of nature, an attempt to do 
things in impossible ways. See on p. 10, 1. 201 

1. 7. alchymist, properly one who atiiempted to find a way of 
transmuting metals info gold. It is equivalent to a quack or 
pretender. For empiric see on p. 186, 1. 28. 

1. 9. Diet, etc., just as in the treatment of sickness a slight 
change of diet may be more desirable than a drastic medicine, so, 
in the treatment of political evils, moderate reform may be better 
than total change. 

1. 15. buffooneries, jests. 

1. 26. By hating vices, etc., we may compare the saying of 
Helvetius ‘ that in order to love men we must not expect too 
much of them.’ Bacon remarks that “men have sought by wit 
to deride and traduce much of that which is good in professions, 
rather than with jud^ent to discover and sever that which is 
corrupt. For, as Solomon saith, He that cometh to seek after 
knowledge with a mind to scorn and censure, shall be sure to find 
matter for his humour but no matter for his instruction.” 

1. 28. Indisposed, disinclined. 

1. 29. complexional, constitutional. 

1. 31. quadrimanous, monkey -like : mischievous. 

P. 192, L 1. serious grounds of action, Burke means that 
Rousseau had tried to astonish the world by his skill in defend- 
ing such paradoxes as the superiority of the natural to the 
civilized state : and the tendency of learninig to foster immorality. 
The French were not intelligent enough to distinguish between 
purposed satire and serious condemnation. I have shown in the 
Introduction that Rousseau’s doctrines are not really so para- 
doxical as they have been represented to be. It is quite true that 
Rousseau would have condemned much of the action of the 
French. He would have condenmed atheism. He states, as 
clearly as Burke jjajj do, *he fallacy of abstract or geometrical 
reasoning in politics. Diderot is said to have declared that 
Rousseau told him that, in his essay upon arts and culture, he 
took the side which he did simply with a view to acquire notoriety 
by his skill in defending a paradox. But it is impossible to 
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^believe that Rousseau was not serious in what he wrote. Burke’s 
LeUtr to a Member of the National Assembly contains a severe 
criticism of Rousseau. 

1. 3. Cicero, in his Oration ;3ro L, Murena^ ch. 29, says that Cato 
adopted as practical maxims the following sayings of the Stoics : 
The w^fse man is never moved by favou/; he never pardons a 
fault ; no one is unhappy but the fool ; a man ought not to be 
influenced by entreaties, or to be appeased ; the wise only, 
though deformed, ai'e beautiful, though in want, are rich, though 
enslaved, are kings ; all offences are equal ; every offence is a 
hateful crime ; the wise man has a fixed opinion on everything j 
he repents of nothing : he is never deceived ; he never changes 
his opinion.” Such conclusions were drawn from the Stoic prin- 
ciple that the possession of wisdom is the sole good of man. 
From this point of \dew the objects of the passions are indifferent, 
and every yielding tcf passion is necessarily a falling away from 
the strict rule of reason 

1. 8. pede undo, etc., Horace, Ep. i. 19, says— 

“ What if a man appeared with gown cut short, 

Bare feet, grim visage, after Cato’s sort ? 

Would you respect him, hail him from henceforth 
The heir of Cato’s mind, of Cato’s worth ? ” 

if.e. a man is not necessarily as austere and self-denying as Cato 
/■simply because, like Cato, he walks barefoot. What Burke 
means is that Cato ,, asge p ted paradQ;s:cs as serious jtruths, and 
at^empt^blQ act upon tlSmT J3is imitators were as foolisff* as 
those who put into practice the paradoxes of Rousseau. Mr. 
Hume, see on p. 99, 1. 36. 

1. 20. strokes, the word signifies a master!;^ achievement of ' 
kind. " 

1. 24. discover, show. Though they profess to be sceptics, 
they are as blind followers of Rousseau as any Christian is of 
priest or church, Cf . p. 99, 1. 5. 

P. 193, L 5. undertakers, used in its literal «ense of those who 
undertsdie anything. "" 

Pp. 193-223. BurJce no^v proceeds to co^uider the work accom- 
plished by the Assembly, He deals first with the cooistitidion of 
the legislature. The country is divided into eighty-three equal 
Departments^ and members are to sit in the National Assembly 
as representatives of Departments, i^ut as eq'>t.al areas hnre not 
necessarily a claim to equal representation^ ii'C rMader of niem- 
hers sent by a Department is to depend upon the population of 
the Department^ and the amouoit of direct taxes paid in it The 
Departments are subdivided into equal Communes, and the 
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Commii'iies i^ito equal Caoitons. The system of election is a4 
follows. Voting begins in the Caoitons. All men who pay 
between tioo -and three shillings yearly in direct taxes are qitalified 
to vote. They elect to the Ccnnmune from aonoyig the inhabitants 
thus qualified one dgputy for every two hundred quali^ed in- 
habitants. The permns thus elected in their turn elect from 
among those with a still higher money a certain 

number of deputies to the Department. A, d f .-a'-' y *he deputies 
thus elected to the Department choose from among those wh9 pay 
fifty shillings yearly in direct taxes members to the National 
Assembly. JJn this system Burke remarks (1) that though men 
are said to be equcd^ yet the poorest dasses^ to whom a vote is 
most necessaty as a protection., are denied a vote altogether. A 
money qualification is inconsistent with the prof essed pinciples 
of the Assembly^ and the fixm is not high enough 

to serve as a guarantee c-f i rfo y • - ^ /. (2) The essence of 

democracy is that every man shall say who is to represent him. 
But under this system two bodies of electors come between the 
masses and the representative. ( 3 ) On the pmnciples of the 
Assembly, it cannot be right to give to a rich Department more 
members than to a poor one : and, even granting that the rich 
ought to have extra representation to defend them agawist the 
rapacity of the pocn', they do oiot under this system obtain it 
The nch are the minority in every Department. The manhers 
for the Department are practically chosen by the poor majority. 
The rich, therefore, are not represented, so that every additional 
member increases the majonty agaimt them. ( 4 ) The tyranny 
oj rich Departments is not likely to be less than that of rich 
■ individuals. ( 5 ) The wealth of a Department, if measured by 
tcuvation at all, should be meamred rather by indirect than by 
direct taxation. But it is not really fair to give to a district 
increased representation on account of taxes of any kind which 
are paid in it, for the owners of property do not necessarily Uve 
and pay taxes in the district in which iheigr property is. (6) It 
is absurd to connect%ower with taxation before settling the system 
of taxation. ( 7 ) The system is not self-co7isi.stent. The deputies\ 
chosen by the Cantons to the Communes represent population. \ 
But they themselves elect representatives for an area. Now a I ? 
S7nall area may contain a larger population than a larger area, ] * 
so that in the choice of deputies for the whole Departraent the ' 
smallest Canton m^y^ave me largest number of votes. Similarly j 
a small Canton in a Ccnnmune may be richer than a large one, 
yet it will have fewer votes than the larger one in the election of 
those extra representatives which are given to the Departme^it on 
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^4he score of its wealth, (8) The aim and effect ^of the whole 
/ scheme is to cut up France into a number of separate states^ and 
to reduce all individuals to ooie dead level of equality. No 
account is taken of the differences of characte)' and capacity 
which separate one man from arvother. Except in the subjection 
of all^ihe parts to a Fe^ral Assembly n<f provision is made for 
social order, because no authority oi' pre-eminence has been given 
to those whom nature has fitted to be the leaders of society. One 
consequence of this must be that there mil he no one to resist a 
despot, if ever a despot should arise. The French have themselves 
to blame for their difficulties. In England it is^ not found 
necessary to hcda'nce the ^aims of one part of the country against 
those of another, because all parts are subjected to a common 
government, which provides impartially for the interests of all, 

I (9) The French system is faulty for another reason, namely, that 
as the deputies are not chosen by the people, they cannot be called 
j to account by the people. (10) Lastly, as no deputy can sit con- 
tinuously for two sessions, me?i have no chance of acquimig 
experience : and, on the other hand, there is the danger that a 
maris offerees duHng one session may be forgotten by the time 
that he is eligible for election again. 

Theframos of the constitution hope that the several distncts 
may he held together by a common interest in the redemption of 
the paper currency. At the 'inost, this can only serve as long as 
the paper remains unredeemed : a'nd, as the whole of it never 
can he redeemed, there will probably he a general struggle to 
obtain what property does exist. Meantime power must faU into 
the hands of the smml body of financiers who manage ike issues 
of paper and the sales of the church lands. The uncertainty of 
the value of money will make every transaction of life a specula- 
tion : and, of course, the masses of the people will be the dupes 
and the prey of a few dever men of business. The Assembly 
trust in the second place to the power of Paris to hold the other 
republics together. Pq^er has beceme centralized in Paris, and a 
city has naturally a power of quick and coitcerted action which 
is impossible to the rest of the country where every possibility of 
combined action has been destroyed. But France will not for 
long submit to he ruled by Paris. The general result of the lohole 
scheme will he to eradicate the feeling of patriotism altogether. 
For patriotism grows out of local attachments, and everything to 
which men loere attached has been destroyed!: r/Phere is no check 
upon the Assembly : and each new A ssembly that sits is likely to 
be ynore revolutionary than its predecessor. Lastly there is no 
provision made for a permanent council or senate to represent 
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the nation *171 its international relations, or to serve cos 
guarantee of continuity and conskte^icy in its internal jpolicy. 

P. 193, 1. 9. title, right. Cf. p. 16, 1, 34. 

1. 17. popular, democratic. Burke argues in the following 
pages that the new c^istitution is neither democratic in jJl’inciple, 
nor consistent with itself, nor likely to promote the happiness or 
well-bemg of the people. 

1. 25. correctives, the metaphor is taken from the use*of the 
compass in a ship. Cf. p. 194, 1. 2, 

1. 26. tl^y are the results, etc. , Constitutions have not, as a 
rule, been produced in their entirety «a any definite principle. 
Men have created and modified their institutions gradually to 
satisfy their successive requirements, or to secure anticipated 
advantages. It is from observatiop. and comparison of the effects 
of different constitutions that theorists have determined the ideal 
form of government. 

P, 194, 1. 13. an exact level, "We should think that symmetry 
in the laying out of a garden was formal and monotonous. 
Beauty requires variety. The Trench thought otherwise : and 
they thought that all political arrangements too must be 
perfectly symmetricaL 

1. 14. local and general, viz., the administrative bodies of the 
Departments, the municipalities of the Communes, and the 
National Assembly. 

1. 20. regularly square, This is an exaggeration. Tor an 
account of what was really done, see note on p. 58, 1. 5. 

P. 195, 1. 2. this organization, etc. , the division and subdivision j 
of the country is compared to the arrangement of things in series } 
or classes by the naturalist. Departments, Communes and Cantons | 
stand to one another as genera, species, and sub-species do. The f 
philosopher Empedocles was bom in Sicily. He lived in the fifth ] 
century. He attempted to determine the successive stages of the I 
appearance of physical phenomena. Buffon was a very celebrated { 
French naturalist^ the eighteenth century. 

1. 10. the most fallacious, etc., see note on p. 68, 1. 32. When 
we have proved districts to be of equal area, it does not follow 
that they are equal in any other respects. 

1. 16. contribution, see on p. 151, 1. 14. It is used in the same 
sense throughout the argument. 

1. 27. her do'wgr,*alludiag to the legal dower, of a third of the 
husband’s real property, to which a widow is entitled. — Payne. 

1. 33. juridical metaphysics, abstract ideas of right. If all 
men, as they say, are equal, there should be no difiSculty in com- 
puting the qualification for a vote. 
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196, 1. 3. But soft, etc., slightly altered from Fope, Moral 
Essaysj iv. 129 — 

“ But soft — by regular approach — not yet.’'’ 

1. 12. indefeasible, cf. p. 28, 1. 35. 

1. 14. flocal valuation, etc., Le. the pay^fient yearly in direct 
taxes of a sum equal to the local valuation, etc. 

1. 18. answers no one purpose, etc., a man maybe rich enough 
to pay this small amount in the shape of taxes, yet not rich 
enouglf to be above the temptation to sell his vote. Cf. p. 197, 
1 . 6 . 

1. 20. whose natural equality, etc., he has none of ^he advan- 
tages which are conferredf^by wealth and rank. 

1. 24. gratuitously, for nothing. 

I. 26. come up to y^ur market, literally, pay the price which 
you ask for a vote. 

1. 33. turnpike, literally, a toll gate. 

P. 1 97, 1. 6. a mark, fifty shillings. 

1. 19. it is subverted, as he explains on the next page, no advan- 
tage is given to individual possessors of wealth. 

1, 20. it is not subverted, etc. , though rich and poor voters are 
placed on a par, there still remains the inequality between those 
who are, and those who are not rich enough to have a vote at all, 
as well as the inequality between rich and poor Departments. 

P. 198, 1. 8. to form, etc., i.e. to give to each city the exact 
amount of influence in the legislature to which its importance 
entitles it. 

P. 199, 1. 8. aristocratic, because given on the score of wealth. 
Burke means that to favour a rich district is not to favour the 
rich in that district. 

1. 9. the masses, used throughout to signify the Departments 
as opposed to the indiridual iidiabitants. 

L 12. democratic principles, because the rich and poor voters 
are on a par. <1 

1, 24. descriptions, classes of men. ^ 

P. 200, 1. 1. has the happiness, etc., ironical. The rich man’s 
riches are a positive disadvantage to him. 

1. 15. become democratic, i.e. are thrown open to anybody and 
everybody, 

1. 18. ^stocratic, cf.^ p. 199, 1. 8. m its hsitmal relation, in 
the relations of the individual voters to one another. They are 
all on a par. 

1, 23. equipoise, for the metaphor cf. p, 280, 1. 15. Burke was 
fond of this metaphor. CL ‘‘Our constitution stands on a nice 
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equipoise, -^itli steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides^ 
it. In removing it from a dangerous leaning towards one side, 
there niay;be risk of oversetting it on the other .” — Premit Dis- 
contents, 

' P. 201 , 1. 1. unequal standard, unless a man’s property exists 
in certain easily recfgnizable forms, he may evade a dit-ect tax. 
The owners of land and those who draw official mcomes cannot 
of course evade a land tax or an income tax, but a merchant may 
easily make a false return and so evade a part of the tax. On 
the other hand, no purchaser of taxed goods can evade the tax 
upon them, since it is a part of the price. See on p. 133, 1. 29. 

1. 3. di^overs, used in its literal sense of slmo or bring to light, 
as on p. 192, 1. 24. 

1. 5. local preference, i.e. giving more representatives to one 
Department than to another. The distryts in w'hich the largest 
amount of taxes is paid are not necessarily the richest districts. 

1. 12. a federative treasury, See on p. 172,1. 19. contingents, 
See on p. 114, 1. 12. If each Department were an , independent 
state with a distinct system of taxation, then only could the 
wealth of each Department be measured by the amount of taxes 
paid in it, that, we should repeat the ‘ if.’ Ct p. 3, 1. 16. 

1. 23. its mass,, etc., it has a proportionately large number of 
representatives. The customs duties are paid in the cities which 
export and import. But they are ultimately recovered from those 
who buy what is exported and imported. Thus a city obtains polit- 
ical advantages because of certain payments which are made in it 
but not by it. 

P. 202 , 1. 6. Perhaps, etc., Burke means that if the people are 
not satisfied with the constitution, when it is completed, they 
may dismiss the Assembly. The Assembly, therefore, is anxious 
to defer the completion of it as long as possible. 

1. 13. on their taxation. Every change in the system of taxa- 
tion may add to or take from the number of representatives 
possessed by any Department, and may take votes from indi- 
viduals in the Cantons and Communes 'S’^o had them before, and 
give them to those who had not. 

1. 22. does not begin, etc. The inhabitants of the Canton, who 
vote first, elect representatives of population. These representa- 
tives, who vote second, elect representatives of an area. 

1. 34. let us take, etc. , One populous Canton will send more 
representatives toihe Commune than two or three sparsely popu- 
lated ones. A^^en these representatives come to elect to the 
Department, i. e. for a territorial area, they will have more votes 
than those of two or thi'ee other Cantons. In other words, the 
smaller area will be the more largely represented. 
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203, 1. 22. Let us again, etc., The poorer but more populous 
Cantons will have more votes in the election of members for the 
Department than the smaller but richer ones, though thg members 
are given on the score of the Department’s wealth. 

1. 34. only ten, viz. on the basis of population : one for every 
two hun^tred. * 

P. 204, 1. 7. tliree voices more, etc., viz. thirteen to ten, 

1. 16. I do not see, etc., Burke never tires of insisting that 
the excellency of a constitution must be an excellency not of 
simplicity, but of composition. Cf. p. 68 and p. 190. 

1. 19. like wild beasts, etc., he has just explained <that each 
principle is in turn sacrifi^bd to another. 

1. 23. They have much, etc., The constitution presents a 
delusive appearance of ^xact symmetry and perfect proportion. 
But even exact symmetry and perfect proportion would not recom- 
mend it to Burk^. The most irre^ar and unequal divisions 
into which a country can be broken up are the best, if they 
follow the lines of nature, and if the people are accustomed to 
them. The most extravagant disproportion between individuals 
and districts is justifiable if it corresponds to material differences 
between them. The area of a district is the least important 
thing about it, just as number is the least important feature of 
population. It is the character of men and districts with w^hich 
the statesman is concerned. He must give weight to ‘ moral and 
politic (political) considerations, e.e. to the character of men and 
their capacity to serve the state. Cf. p. 57, p. 60, p. 68, and p. 
207. 

P. -205, L 8. variety of republics, Cf. p. 60, 1. 13. 

1. 12. the general congress, Burke says that the National 
Assembly is really a federal government. See on p. 172, 1. 19. 

1. 16. associations, they are not so much states as collections of 
states. States have generally united to protect themselves 
against external oppression'. 

P, 206, 1. 1. sincere s finends, ironical. Tlj^e secret of the 
success of the Romans was that they isolated their enemies 
before attacking them. Mackintosh’s criticism upon this part of 
Burke’s argument is as follows — “So far from the new constitu- 
tion being a dismemberment of the empire it prevented an 
inevitable dismemberment. France under the monarchy had 
been an union of provinces acquired at various times and on 
different conditions, and differing in constitution Jiaws, languages, 
manners, privileges, jurisdiction, and revenue; In each the 
kmg ruled by a different title, and exercised his power under 
different forms. These provinces were simply held together ah 
e:stm by the compressing force of despotism. Wlien that force 
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was withdrawn, each would have resumed its indepeiK^cC 
Thus the destruction of their provincial existence was necessary 
to the pnity of the kingdom. Burke does not see that a unity 
was created, not destroyed. Formerly France had had the 
exterior of a simple monarchy, but it was in reality an aggregate 
of independent ftates. It is to be remembered t§o that the 
newly created bodies were too small ever to think of exercising 
any influence independent of the state, and that the power of 
each Assembly was limited by the shortness of its duration.” 

1. 3. colour, pretext. Cf, p. 129, 1. 6. * 

1. 6. purposely produced, etc., he has just explained that the 
object %as to weaken the people by destroying every possibility 
of combination and concerted actioA 

1. 11. civil habitudes, etc., they will not be accustomed to the 
performance of any public functions either singly or collectively. 

1. 15. colonies of i-ue rights of men, Burke gives them this 
name because all men in them are on an equality. There is no 
provision made for subordination or discipline. Cf. below, 1. 23. 

1. 17. Tacitus, a Roman historian, born about 54 a.d. 

1. 20. coeval, they made provision for discipline at the time 
of founding the colony. See the passage quoted from Tacitus at 
the bottom of the page. 

P. 207, 1. 3. The facies Hippocratica, etc., it bears upon its face 
the symptoms of decline, from which we can foretell that it will 
be short-lived. The expression relates to the description given 
by Hippocrates, ^ GreAk p hysic ian of the fifth century, of the 
symptoms of approaching 

1. 8. no better apparatus, they knew that something more was 
required than a little power of generalizing and calculating. 
Generalization is only possible by leaving out of sight those con- 
crete diff’erences between individuals which are all-important to 
the statesman. The mathematician deals with units of equal 
value : the statesman does not. 

1. 14. this second nature, viz. that qf citizens. 

L 18. in toTOs or in the country, See p. 219. tbeir several 
ways, etc. , See p. 123, 1. 12. 

1. 27. description, cf. p. 199, 1. 24. 

1. 35, economist, See on p. 180, 1. 18. 

I 36. subliming bimself, etc., showing a lofty contempt foi 
facts and detail^. ^ 

P. 208, 1. 3. Montesquieu, Esprit de LoiSy bk. ii. ch. 2. With 
this passage compare note on p. 139, 1. 22. Plato and Aristotle 
protested strongly against the unscientific methods of distribub 
ing political power which prevailed in Greece. They insisted 
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tlia^t was necessary first to get a clear idea of the end for which 
the state existed, then to distinguish between those who could 
and those who could not contribute to that end, then to assign to 
each man that special duty for which he was suited by nature 
and training, and above all so to distribute the balance of power 
in the state, that all should be equally safe^nd equally well 
provided for. 

1. 7. suruk even belov, etc., they have shown an inconceivable 
degree of^incapacity. 

1. 10. alchemistical, See oh p. 191, 1. 7* 

1. 14. amalgama, instead of the ordinary word ‘mixture’ 
Burke purposely uses a tern^of alchemy. • 

1. 16. telling, cf. p. 148, 1. 2. 

1. 17. The elements, e^ic. The most elementary text-book 
(catechism) on their favourite subject of metaphysics would have 
taught them that a complete list (troll) of the categories includes 
ten heads. The Aristotelian categories are the various predicates 
which may be affirmed of anything. Aristotle probably asked 
himself what assertions could be made of a given substance, e.g. 
maai. The answer is — We can predicate of him, size or amount, 
quality, relation, that he is doin^ something, that something is 
done to him, that he is in a certain place, or at a certain time, 
that he is in a certain posture, and in a certain state. As I have 
explained on p. 204, 1. 23, the French attended simply to number 
and quantity, leaving out of sight those qualitative differences 
which alone are of any importance. 

1. 31. unartificial, unscientific ; irregular : haphazard. 

1. 33. not of so much importance, for the reason given on p. 39, 

1 . 8 . 

P. 209> h 2. as wen as it is, besides being. The existence of 
influential men and classes’ is a check upon the actioir of a mon- 
arch. In the absence of a monarch, a society which has no 
natural leaders is a mere collection of impotent individuals, who 
must succmnb to the first person that tries to tyrannize over 
them. Burke’s prophecy^was fulfilled by the ^tablishment of 
the Napoleoiiic despotism. De Tocqueville points out that under 
the old regime the French had become so accustomed to see 
ever3rfching done by a central government, that they had entirely 
lost the idea of self-government. Their idea of freedom, there- 
fore, was submission to an elected and constitutional government, 
instead of an hereditary or absolute one. 

1. 13. This is to play, etc., this is a terrible fish to run. 

L'22. chastised, sober : kept within bounds. 

1. 24. They expect, etc. In the setting up of their democratic 
system they have committed many crimes. They trust that it 
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will not be destroyed when a despot returns, because they 
that he will shrink from inflicting on France the horrors of a 
second ^evolution. 

1. 29. M. de Calonne, a former finance minister. 

1. 36. ways and means, see on p. 117, 1. 8. ^ 

P. 210, 1. 19. T^e representation, When a man is considered 
as a representative of the country and not of a part of it, the re- 
lative representation of the parts is a matter of no consequence, 

1. 22. descriptions, classes of the people. ♦ 

1. 28. to which it was pointed. Elected representatives do not 
constiti^e the government in England. They are only an element 
in the sj^stem of government. Th% government is the point of 
reference^’ (p. 211, 1. 4.) i.e. the memb^ers of the House of Com- 
mons sit to act as a control upon the administration in the 
interests of their constituents. Burke ‘Expresses the same view 
in his Thoughts on the Present Discontents, “The House of Com- 
mons was supposed originally to be np part of the standing 
government of this country. It was considered as a control, 
issuing immediately from the people, and speedily to be resolved 
into the mass from whence it arose.'' In the A2opeal to the Old 
Whigs Burke says that “everything republican which can be 
introduced with safety either into England or France must be 
built upon a monarchy ; built upon a real, not a nominal 
monarchy, as its essential basis ; that all such institutions, 
whether aristocratic or democratic, must originate from the 
Crown, and in all their proceedings*must refer to it ; that by the 
energy of that mainspring alone those republican parts must be 
set in action, and from thence must derive their whole legal 
effect (as amongst its they actually do) or the whole will fall into 
confusion. These republican members have no other point but 
the Crown in which they can possibly unite.” 

P. 21 1, 1. 11. When did you hear, etc., see note on p. 61, 1. 35. 

1. 15. it, viz. equality, or impartiality. Members of the House 
take special care that the interests of unrepresented districts shall 
not suffer. - ^ 

1. 24. on diffe?ent ideas, they desire greater purity in elections. 
P. 212, 1. 1. constitution-mongers, dealers in constitutions. 

17. have the least interest, etc., i.e, the poorest classes. 

P. 213, 1. 3. Limbus Patrum, the region on the borders of hell. 
It was believed that the souls of the Jewish patriarchs abode in 
this region un1^l«^hris# descended and rescued them and carried 
them into heaven. Men are for a time excluded from the 
Assembly just as the patriarchs were for a time excluded from 
heaven. See Dante’s Inferno, canto iv. The word Limbus means 
properly edge or border. Their bottoms, The French apparently 
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that a man becomes contaminate'd in the Assembly, and 
stands in need of purification, as a ship has to be cleaned after a 
voyage. 

L 7. chimney-sweepers, small boys were sent up chimneys with 
a brush to clean them. Just as they became expert, they had 
gi'own too^ig for the work. 

1. 8. Superficial, etc., the future rulers of France will either be 
men who are just learning their work, or men who have once 
learnt it^but have half forgotten it. petulant, be^nners are. 
always impatient, because they are ignorant of difficulties. 

L 9. ill, imperfect. 

1. 10. Your constitution, e*c., the constitution cannot be a good 
one, because the framers of it have been unwilling to trust any 
one. Instead of taking care to find men who will not fail in their 
duty, they have devoted their whole attention to contrmng means 
of punishing those who do fail. Cf. ‘ ‘ Every good political in- 
stitution must have a preventive operation as well as a remedial. 

It ought to have a natural tendency to exclude bad men from 
government, and not to trust for the safety of the state to subse- 
quent punishment alone: punishment, which has ever been 
tardy and imcertain : and which, when power is suffered in bad 
hands, may chance to fall rather on the injured than the criminal. ” - 
— ThoiigJUs 071 ilie Presmt Discontents, 

1. lo. purgatory interval, time allowed for purification. Accord- 
ing to the Catholic church the next world is divided into three 
regions — heaven for the good, hell for the bad, and purgatory, 
where those who are not bad enough for hell, and yet not good 
enough to be admitted at once into heaven, are sent for a time to 
be purified. 

1. 22. when he solicits, etc., when he seeks re-election. As 
already eiqplained on p. 202, 1. 14, the voters would constantly 
change. Except at elections the inhabitants of France had no 
functions at aU. The Assembly, when once elected, was absolute. 

L 30. cement, Burke uses again his favourite analogy of a build- - 
ing. Area was the original foundation of t^e constitution. 
Population and wealth were two buttresses. (P. 195, 1. 12.) 
Cement is now found necessary to bind the departments together. 

1. 31. Their confederations, etc., representatives of different 
towns or districts used to meet together and swear fidelity to the 
new constitution. An amusing account of these meeting is given 
in Carlyle^s French Mevolution, vol. ii. bk.^1, chs. 8-12. 

1. 32. spectacles, Carlyle mves an account of a federation meet- 
ing held at I^ons. ‘ ‘ From dawn to dusk it lasts ; and truly a sight 
like few. Flourishes of drums and trunipets are something : but 
think of an ^artificial rock fifty feet high,’ all cut into crag-steps. 
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not without the similitude of ‘shrubs * ! The interior cavity, 0r 
in sooth it is made of deal, stands solemn, a ‘ Temple' of Concord’ : 
on the out^er summit rises ‘ a statue of Liberty,’ colossal, seen for 
miles, wi-fti her pike and Phrygian cap, and civic column : at her 
feet a Country’s Altar on all which neither deal-timber nor lath 
and plaster, with mint of various colours, have bee» spared. 
But fancy then the banners all placed on the steps of the rock ; 
high-mass chanted ; and the civic oath of fifty thousand ; with 
what volcanic outburst of sound from iron and other throats, 
enough to frighten back the very Saone and Bhone ; and how the 
brightest fireworks, and balls, and even repasts closed in that 
night of the gods ! ” Gf. “ On July 14th, 1790, the anniversary 
of the falfof the Bastille, a federatioii^ for the whole of Prance, 
at which the king presided, was held at Paris. Every depart- 
ment sent its deputation of national guards, who came to the 
number of 15,000 men. An altar was raised in the middle of the 
Champ de Mars, where Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, said-^mass, 
and blessed the banners of the departments. The thousands 
assembled swore with one voice to be faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king. Louis, from his throne, took an oath to 
maintain the constitution, and the air resounded with shouts of 
‘ Long live the King,’ The Parisians entertained the visitors, 
and the day closed amid general light-heartedness and rejoicing. 
The Bastille was already razed to the ^ound, and crowds came to 
dance on the place where it had stood.” — Mrs. Gardiner, French 
Bevolution^ p. 70. Burke means that such things as these 
would not keep the Departments together. Cohesion could only 
be produced by community of interests. 

1. 36. confiscation, they thought that the Departments w'ould 
be held together by a common interest in the redemption of the 
paper currency. See on p. 135, 1. 23. 

P. 214, 1. 4. head, subject of consideration. 

L 11. repulsion, the opposite of attractiov. If they don’t carry 
the work of division and separation (p. 205, L- 6) so far as to make 
coherence impossible, the country wall obey the Assembly until 
the paper currency is redeemed. * 

1. 13. suldcient to support, equal in value to. 

1. 14. morally certain, as certain as a man can be in the absence 
of positive proof. 

L 15. it will add, etc.. There will be a general struggle, every 
man trying to secure land or money in exchange for the paper 
which he holds. * 

1. 19. to sink, to extinguish. If the value of the land is eqtml 
to that of the paper, all holders of paper will secure a material 
equivalent for it. When that is done, there will be nothing more 
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got by obeying the Assembly, and no one, tli^refore, will 
be interested in maintaining the constitution. 

1 . 20, its binding force, its power of holding the Departments 
together as mortar holds bricks together. 

1. 22. dfclie credit of the paper, the probability of obtaining 
something valuable in exchange for the paper. 

1. 24. direct, foreseen and intended. 

1. 36- the influence of the bank, By the Bank Charter Act of 
1854 tte Bank of England is required to keep an equivalent 
amoimt of bullion for all the notes it issues above £14,000,000 ; 
private banks established^ after the passing of this Act are for- 
bidden to issue their own notes, and those established before are 
only allowed to do so under certain conditions. The Act was 
passed because it was^thought that an unlimited power on the 
part of banks to issue notes encouraged speculation to a dangerous 
degree. 

P. 215, 1. 1. He knows little, etc.. Those who can alter the 
value of money at will have an unlimited power over the well- 
being of the people. 

1. 4. more extensive, because, as has been explained, there was 
more paper than specie. 

I. 5. depending on the managers, In England a bank could 
not force people to use its notes. It could therefore only issue as 
many notes as people were willing to use. 

1. 6. member, the literal meaning of the word is a limb. 

1. 13. money-jobbing and speculation, the practice of buying 
shares or goods in the hope of selling them after a time at an 
advanced price, owing to an increase in the demand for them. 

1. 23. They have reversed, etc.. It was believed that Delos 
was originally a floating island, but that it was fixed in its place 
that Latona might give birth upon it to Apollo and Artemis. 
Land, which generaUy remains for a long time in the hands of 
one owmer, is now to pass quickly from hand to hand in Finance. 
The words oras et littora circum are taken from^a passage in which 
Virgil says that Apollo fixed the island of Delos. 

“ Long time the sport of every blast 
O’er ocean it was wmnt to toss, 

Till grateful Phoebus moored it fast 
To Gyaros and high Myconos, 

And bade it lie unmoved, and J>rave 

The violence of wind and wave. iii. 75. 

1. 29. to job out, to sell at a profit. Their sole object will be to 
possess that form of property which at the moment happens to 
be of the greatest value. 
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1. 30. holy, ironical. Tiie bishop referred to is the famoj^j 
Talleyrand.’* He was a man of sceptical opinions and immo^l 
life. He had entered the church unwillingly, but, being of good 
family, haH risen to high rank in it. He had taken a prominent 
part in the measures for secularizing the church pi operty. He 
was subsequently excommunicated by the Pope, and de'^oted the 
rest of his life to di^omacy, 

1. 33. an old farmer, Burke farmed his own lands at Beacons- 
field, his home in Buckinghamshii’e. 

1. 34. late lordship, the reference is to the abolition d! titles 
by the Assembly. '* 

1. 35. u2ury is not a tutor, etc , cf. ]^. 137, 1. 30. 

1, 36. according to the new dictionary, i.e. as equivalent to 
atheistical. 

P. 2 1 6 , 1. 3. encouragement, hopefulness. 

1. 4. I sow, etc., The aged husbandman, asked for whom 
he is sowing, replies ‘ ‘ for the gods, who willed that the fields 
should benefit not only myself but those who succeed me ” — 
Cicero, de Senectute^ vii. Burke adds the words “ whilst Death 
held the other. ” Burke means that religion will teach the land- 
owner that he has only a life-interest in his property, and that he 
is not so to exhaust it for his own benefit as to leave it a worth- 
less possession to those who succeed him. Cf. p. 106, 1. 3. 

1. 7. the two academies, see on p. 123, 1. 29. 

1. 8. Caisse d’Escompte, the bank of discount. Cf. p. 135, 
L36. 

1. 1 1 . Carthusian, this order was founded in the 1 1th century 
in the district of Cha^'treiLse, whence the name. 

1. 14. rural economy, lit. the management of rural affairs, 

1. 15. too wise in their generation, they understand their own 
interests too well. The expression is borrowed from the New 
Testament. 

1. 21. panegyric, see on p. 151, 1. 29. 

1. 23. Happy i^the man, etc., Horace in his second Epode 
puts a long description of the happiness of a coiintry life into 
the mouth of a usurer named Alfius. In the four lines quoted 
below he describes how soon the usurer became tired of it, and 
returned to his own business. 

1. 33. cultivate the Caisse d’Eglise, they will return to their 
business of speculating ^ church property. He uses the word 
cultivate because i"? is appropriate to vineyards and cornfields in 
the following line. The word ‘ cultivate ’ bears the general sense 
of ‘ to pay attention to.’ The words Gaisse d'Eglke mean, liter- 
ally, the money box of the Church. 

2f 
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>P. 217, 1. 3. in everything new, who are innovators in every- 
tEing. 

1. 4r. gaming, gamlbling. He has already explained that the 
maintenance of the constitution depends on the paper currency. 

1. 8. extensive as life, because all payments were made in 
paper, '^very transaction was a speculatif^n, i.e, there was no 
certainty about it, because no man could tell the value of what 
he gave or received. 

L 15? the staple, the material. 

L 16. funds, used generally for shares. The Mississippi and 
South Sea Companies were formed in the eighteenth cQ^ntury, the 
one in France and the other in England. The profits were to be 
derived from a monopoly of trade in those regions : and it was 
proposed in each case to recompense government for the con- 
cession of the monopoly by a contribution from bhe profits to the 
repayment of the National Debt. Cf. p. 272, L IS. 

1, 20. lotteries, in Burke’s time it was the practice to raise 
revenue by lotteries. 

1. 22. countenances, cf, p. 18, L 27. 

1. 27. distemper, disease. Cf. p. 33, 1. 26, and p. 218, 1. 6. 

1. 34. would, wishes to. 

P. 218, 1. 4. If you abstract it, etc., Men will only acquire 
paper on the chance that they may be able to sell it again at a 
profit. If they stored it up they would be like jackdaws who 
delight in the mere accumulation of what is of no use to them. 

1. 11. conduct the machine, etc., control the issues of paper 
money. 

1. 16. at par, at its nominal value. 

h 21. the murders, etc., in many places the mob killed men 
who were believed to be keeping back stores of corn in the 
expectation of a rise in price. See Von Syhel, vol. 1, p. 78. 

1. 27. falling, used transitively. Cf. p. 219, 1. 21. 

L 28. can take from ^r add, etc. , viz. by incijeasing or diminish- 
ing the amount of paper money in circulation. The greater the 
debts of the government, the less is the likelihood that the govern- 
ment will be able to pay them. Every note is a promise to pay, 
i.e. it is a debt incurred. With every addition to the currency, 
therefore, the chance of redemption diminishes, and therefore 
the value of the money falls. Conversely its value rises with every 
contraction of the currency. ^ 9 

P. 219, L 9. ephemerous, short-lived. It is a Greek word which 
--signifies lit. ‘ lasting for a day.’ It is easy by inventing a rumour 
to excite the passions of a multitude. 
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L 19. can ruin their pr<?perty, etc., the larger the amount^f 
land that is offered for sale, the smaller the price that it will 
fetch. "VAJhen, therefore, owners of land try to raise money by 
selling it, the managers of the church lands will offer land for 
sale at the same time, and so will diminish the amount of money 
wliich the landownefs can realize. • 

1. 21. he falls the value, etc., the current price of 'a thing 
depends on the demand. ' When men wish to part with land and 
to obtain money, land will fall and money will rise in value. 

L 23. by the very means, viz. by the attempt to exchange his 
- land for money. 

1. 27. l^slatively proscribed, as i;^ a law had been passed 
which punished him by excluding him from the government. See 
on p. 117, 1. 24. 

1. 35. they come embodied, etc., beciJuse their habits have 
accustomed them to concerted action. 

P. 220 , 1. 2. monster, an unnatural constitution. See on p. 75, 

1 . 22 . 

1. 6. an ignoble oligarchy, cf. p. 139, 1. 7. 

1. 10, Serbonian bog, The reference is to Milton’s Paradise /'• 
Lost, 2, 592 : y 

** A gulf profoimd as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

Where armies whole have sunk.” 

Damietta is a town in Egypt close to the easternmost mouth of 
the Nile. Mount Casius is further easterward on the Egyptian 
coast. The Serbonian bog is the Lake Serbonis. 

1. 1 7. playing about, the metaphor is taken from the movement 
of a flame. In the Thoughts on the Present Discontents Burke 
says, * ‘ A system tmfavourable to freedom may be so formed as 
considerably to exalt the grandeur of the state ; and men may 
find in the pride and splendour of that prosperity some sort of 
consolation for the loss of their solid privileges. Indeed the in- 
crease of the power of the state hsis often been urged by artful 
' men, as a pretext 4or some abridgment of the public liberty.” 

1 . 22, too deep, etc. , the reference is to the practice of sounding 
fiimi a ship to discover the depth of water. 

L 26. made their very virtues, etc., the ruinous policy has been 
rendered possible by the support of men with a reputation for 
virtue. 

1. 30. strongly ^oiinectdfl, etc., because the paper currency was 
issued in Paris. De Tocqueville points out how, before the 
Bevolution, the concentration of authority and the growth of 
' manufactures in Paris had paved the way for the supremacy of 
that city. 
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221, 1. 9. the square republics, s^e p, 194, 1. 19.^ 

1. 14. it has the whole draft, etc. , the representatives from all 
parts of the country sit in Paris, and are subject to ilie will of 
the people of Paris. 

1. 15. Jiachled, cut small. The deliberately planned disintegra- 
tion of the country is described on p. 205, 1. seqq. 

1. 33. the Checquer, one of the squares into which the surface 
of the country has been divided. The word would properly 
describe one of the squares on a chess-board. On p. 195, 1. 2, 
he said the country resembled “a pavement of square within 
square.” 

1. 34. We begin, etc., p. 51, 1. 18. ^ Cf. “ It seems that 
most persons are only capable of strong affections towards a few 
human beings in certain close relations, especially the domestic ; 
and that if these are suppressed, what they will feel towards their 
fellow-creatures generally will be, as Aristotle says, ‘but a 
watery kindliness ’ and a very feeble counterpoise to seK love ; 
and thus that such specialized affections as the present organiza- 
tion of society normally produces afford the best means of de- 
veloping in most persons a more extended benevolence, to the 
degree to which they are capable of feeling it.” Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics^ bk. iv. ch. 3. 

P. 222, 1. 15. for the reasons, etc., see p. 214, 1. 12 segg., and 
p. 57, 1. 31 seqq. 

1. 21. We see a body, etc. , cf. p. 49, 1. 30. 

1. 25. legislative competency, what it is in the power of a 
legislative body to do. As an example of their exaggerated 
notions of their own authority see p. 170, 1. 31. their examples, 
etc., cf. p. 18, 1. 30, and p. 69, 1. 20. 

P. 223, 1. 5. in the theory, etc., in any constitution that was 
ever planned, or that ever existed. 

1. 21. yoxur Solons and Numas, those who profess to do for France 
what the lemslator Solon in the 6th century b.c. did for Athens, 
and what Numa, the s^nd king, did for Rome. 

1. 23. sovereign, used in its proper sense Qi%upreme. 

Pp. 223-231. The King, 'who is to he the chief execfwti'oe officer 
under the new system, hm been so weakened and degraded that 
he cannot be an object of respect either to himself or others. He 
has no power over public measures. In the sphere of justice, he 
exisU simply^ to register sentences, ufhich %e cannot modify, 
delivered by judges whom he does not appoint.*^ In the sphere of 
administration, he has no power of rewarding service, biU erisis 
dmply to enforce the observance of laws, which are passed with- 
out any reference to him. It is not to be expectea that he wiU 
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worJc with q^ny zeal for Assembly which has degraded hi'^ : 
or that his Ministers^ if they hare any respect for him^ will obey 
the orders%of those upon whom^ a short time ago^ they were sitting 
in judgment as rebels. It xoould hare been better to get rid of 
the King altogether, and to appoint a new executive officer of 
whose fidelity and z^al they could feel assured. If the Ministers 
are friendly to the King, he and they will combine against the 
Assembly : if they are the creatures of the Assembly, they will 
strive in everything to thtoart the King. They themsek)es are 
Ministers only in name. They cannot sit in the Assembly, so 
that they^can neither initiate nor modify legislation ; and if 
accusations are made against them, they can only defend thein- 
selves as culprits at the bar of the Assembly. Both King and 
Ministers are degraded in the eyes of Europe. Fear of punish- 
ment will prevent their brealdng the lawt, but it will not make 
them zealous upholders or administrators of them. The state 
must be weakened by the existence of a King, so long as a King 
exists. For whoever sits upon the throne mil always be on the 
look out fen' an opportunity of becoming a King in reality again 
as well as in name. If, as it is said, the monarchy was retained 
only because the people insisted upon the retention of it, then it 
should have been made useful. Bower, with the necessai-y safe- 
guards for the 'iightful use of it, should have been given to the 
monarch, as in England. Because he has not the right of peace 
and war, for instance, France will be divided into parties in- 
tiiguing in the interests of different foreign states. It is not 
'Loonderful that the Ministers, finding themselves in such an em- 
barrassing and helpless situation, should have signified their 
intention of resigning. 

1. 26. a degraded Mng, cf. p. 93, 1. 6 seqq. 

P. 224 , 1. 2. of intelligence, of conveying information. The 
English House of Commons depends for information upon the 
Ministers. They therefore largely influence the views of the 
House and the measures which are taken(*by the House. Parlia- 
ment, of course, l3^1ds them responsible for the correctness and 
adequacy of the information communicated. 

1. 15. a cMef of bumhalliffs, etc., he appears to be at the head 
of the lowest class of the servants of the law whose business it is 
to serve warrants, to arrest culprits, and to execute the sentences 
of courts. The word bum is a contracted form of bottom, and 
bumbailiff mean^ an un^er-bailiff. The word is said to have 
arisen from the pursuer catching at a man by the hinder part of 
his garment, catchpoles and sergeants-at-mace were, like bailiffs, 
oncers whose business it was to arrest people. The word mace 
means a staff-of -office, a ch6b. In the Preseni Discontents Burke 
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^eUls on the necessity of having the*adininistration correspon- 
dent to the legislature. Unless those who execute the law are 
in sympathy with those who make it, it is certain tli^t the in- 
tention of the legislature will be frustrated. In England it is 
not enough that the laws should be made by the representatives of 
the people. They must also be administer<id by a Government 
in sympathy with and responsible to the people. George III. 
governed England absolutely through a subservient House of 
Commons and a puppet Ministry. Under him the Ministers 
were as insignificant as the King and his Ministers were under 
the French Assembly. Their fmiction was simply to execute 
orders. They were treated with contempt by foreign courts, 
who soon discovered tha^ they had no power. At home, they 
were hated when they carried out the impopular commands of 
the court, and despised when they attempted a futile remon- 
strance. The position*' was one which no man of prudence or 
spirit could accept. It could only attract by its emoluments. 

1. 18. had been, would have been. 

1. 24. It was not for nothing, etc., it was with a definite object 
that they liberalized their hangman. See p. 78, 1. 5. 

1. 29. It is not in nature, etc., so long as men feel as they do, 
it is impossible that the king, etc. Cf. p. 227, 1. 19. 

P. 225, 1, 7 . consideration, respect. 

1, 23. he is to be spattered, etc., the disobedient are to be shot 
down by his orders. 

1. 24. He has no negative, he cannot veto any measures passed 
by the Assembly. _ 

L 29. Executive magistracy, etc., unless an agent loves and re- 
spects his ra'aster, he will not execute his orders with zeal. 

1. 35. fraudulent attentions, this corresponds to the “literal 
but perverse and malignant obedience” in the preceding sentence. 
A man may defeat the intentions of his master in two ways, 
either by neglecting his orders altogether, or by acting on the 
letter of them in such a way as to violate the spirit of them. 
If a magistrate, when ordered to be on the j;fatch against the 
spread of crime in his district, went out of his way to discover 
petty offences and punished every trivial fault with extreme 
rigour, he would obey the letter of his instructions, but he would 
make the law odious, and would encourage revolt against it. 

P. 226 , 1. 1. truly Icings, as opposed to those who, like the 
Bang of the French, are kings only in name. 

h 5 . Ricblieu, see on p. 53, 1. 11. 

1, 15. chosen by affairs, etc. , they owed i;heir election not to 
favouritism hut to their fitness for the post. Burke means to say 
that kings will endure an obnoxious servant, but they will not 
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endure a rrii^ister. Cf. A great prince may be obliged (tbo:^b 
such a thing cannot happen very often) to sacrifice his private 
inclinatic)ji to his public interest. A wise prince will not think 
that such a restraint implies a condition of servility. ” — Present 
Discontents. 

1. 31. a revolution in nature, cf. p. 224, 1. 29. So long as men 
are what they are, no man will willingly serve those who were 
formerly his own servants. 

1. 34. take up with, be satisfied with. 

P. 227, 1. 5. to have completed, etc,, i.e. to have got rid of 
the King^altogether. Cf. p. 80. 

1. 13. creature, an officer whom they had themselves created. 

1. 21. generous, see on p. 39, 1. 34. 

1. 34. short-sighted avarice, to those who see only the salary, 
not the discomforts, of the rank of Minister. 

P. 228, 1. 2. culprits, they musk plead at the bar of an 
Assembly of which they are not members. English Ministers can 
defend themselves from their place in the House of Commons, 

1. 5. But, the word introduces an imaginary objection to Burke’s 
reasoning. The word responsible means ‘ liable to be called to 
account.’ 

1. 23. he will have no education, Cf. what Gibbon says of the 
Roman Emperor Honor ius — “The experience of history will 
countenance the suspicion that a prince who was bom in the 
purple received a worse education than the meanest peasant in 
his dominions ; and that the ambitious minister (Stilicho) suf- 
fered him to attain the age of manhood, without attempting to 
excite his courage, or to enlighten his imderstanding,” ch. 
xxix, 

1. 26. genius, lit. a spirit.' He will learn in some way or 
other. 

1. 29. whilst you pique, etc. It is absurd to expect men to 
obey commands which run coimter to hmsnan instinct and senti- 
ment. ‘ To piqu? nature against you ’ means to enter into a 
contest with nature. 

P. 229, 1. 4. an economy, an arrangement. See on p. 180, 

L 18. 

L 5. one real, etc., i.e. the Assembly, and the monarchy, 

1. 7. Such a machine, jgtc., The monarchy is not worth what f 
it costs to maint^Jin it. 

1. 10. Oh! hut, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary 
objector. 

L 16. hearenand eaxth,a common expression for ‘ everything.’ ^ 
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\2Q. more necessary, he explains in 11. 31 seqq^ why it is 
necessary. 

1. 28. auxiliary trusts, such for instance as the execution of 
laws, the nomination to magistracy and office, etc. By ‘ the in- 
direct co|j^'ectives and controls which in England we hav^e chosen’ 
he means the power of Parliament to refused support govern- 
ment, until power is in the hands of persons who are acceptable 
to the people, or while factions predominate in the court in which 
the nai^on has no confidence. In the Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents he dwells on the evils which had resulted from the 
neglect of Parliament to exercise its power of control. 

P. 230, 1. 10. M. de Mon^morln, he was minister for war at the 
time. When Spain a^^lied to France for assistance in her dispute 
with England about Nootka Sound in California, parties in France 
were divided as to the ?*nswer which should be given. Lafayette 
was especially anxious to wound England, particularly by 
supporting the democrats in the countries subject to her or 
innuenced by her. See Von Syhel, bk. ii. ch. 2. 

1. 31. are executed, etc., see on p. 77, 1. 9. 

P. 231. 1. 3. to betray themselves, they must be false to them- 
selves, because they have to do what they are told to do, not 
what they believe to be right. 

1. 8. driven him from Versailles, The King dismissed Necker, 
July 11, 1789, and ordered him to quit the country immediately. 
In a few days he was obliged to recall him. 

1. 9. multse urbes, etc.. The quotation is from Juvenal, Sat. 
X. 284. When Pompey fell sick of a fever in Campania, the 
inhabitants of Naples and other cities offered up prayers for Ms 
recovery. He did recover, but Juvenal implies that it would have 
been better for him if he had died. For the remainder of his 
life he was unforkmate. If the French had not insisted on the 
recall of Necker, he would not as finance minister have seen the 
financial ruin of his country, just as Pompey, if the people’s 
prayers for his recovery had not been answered, would have 
escaped defeat at the h^d of Caesar and a violent death. 

1. 13. sitting on the ruins. In the lines of Juvenal immediately 
preceding the passage quoted by Burke there is a reference to the 
Roman Marius. Burke’s expression is suggested by the well- 
known story that Marius, having landed as a fugitive near 
Carthage, and being ordered by the Praetor to quit the province, 
replied to the messenger — “ Tell the Praetor that you have seen 
Caius_ Marius in exile, sitting among thcM'uinsrO^ Carthage.” As 
a matter of fact, Necker had resigned office before this Letter 
was published. 

Pp. 231-236, The Assembly^ instead of reforonina the old 
Paniaments as it ought to have done, has 'cdjolisked tJma. The 
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members of these old courts, heirng irremovable and indepe'tide'M^ 
were a guarantee for the presei'vation of the law and the constim- 
tioUj and fen' the security of the property of 'the subjects. No- 
where is the chech of an independent judicature upon the 
government more necessary than in a democracy. Henceforth 
judges are to be eleclHed by the inhabitants of their distr^ts. Of 
course they will be partial to those who voted for them. The 
Farliaments might have been so reformed as to command the 
respect which the court of Areopagus commanded in jfthens. 
They should have had a veto on the acts of the Assembly. This 
would have prevented capricious legislation. It is ridiculous to 
give to the King., who is the servant (5^ the Assembly, a right to 
remonstrate against the orders of his masters. Until a new code of 
law is framed, the judges are simply to obey the instructions of 
the Assembly. In other words, they are t^ he mere agents of the 
government. This arrangement will lead to disturbances, for 
the people who have elected them will not allow them to enforce 
ordci's of which they disapprove. The A ssembly has iindertaken 
to frame a neio and simple code of law. But, because it is 
simple, much will be left to the discretion of the judges : a'nd, 
because it is new, they will have no experience to guide them in 
the exercise of their discretion. The administrative bodies, the 
members of which stand most in need of protection and control, 
are to be exempted from the jurisdiction of the coiirts altogether, 
and to be subjected directly to the Assembly. But the decisions 
of the Assembly are not Legal decisions: nor is the Assembly 
likely to be very severe in its treatment of those who are its agents 
for the establishment of oligarchy. The High Court, which is to 
try cases of treason, seems likely to be a fearful instrument of 
tyranny. It will sit in fear of the mob of Paris to toy cases got 
up by the Assembly. 

1. 20. plan of judicature, “ The new administrative divisions 
served as Judicial divisions also. The old courts, including the 
Parliaments, wer^ one after another al:wlished. Each district 
was divided into cantons, and the primary Assemblies in each 
canton elected judges, called justices of the peace, for the trial 
of petty causes. Every district had a civil, every department a 
criminal court, of which the judges were respectively elected by 
the electors of the district and the department. Persons be- 
longing to any branch of the legal profession w^ere eligible as 
judges, who wer^ ^lectsid for six years only. Much directly 
remedial legislation accompanied this new framework. Pro- 
cedure was rendered more favourable to the accused. Trial by 
jmy on the English system was adopted in criminal cases, every 
department having its grand jury. Securities were taken 
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against arbitrary -arrest and impristfmnent, and the law was 
^de the same for all, without distinction of perso*hs. A new 
penal code was drawn up which contrasted most favourably with 
the criminal law in force in other countries. Heresy Imd magic 
were no longer recognized as crimes. Torture was abolished, 
and the g)unishment of death confined to foi^ or five offences. 
Gardiner. Burke’s criticism on this part of the work of the 
Assembly would be generally admitted to be too severe. 
Yon Sybel, talking of the juridical measures passed by the 
Assembly, says truly, “ that there is no department in which 
the favourable side of the Revolution is so strikingly seen, or so 
clearly distinguishable from its mistakes and faults.” ^He points 
out, however, as Burke djp^es, the evils of having judges elected 
by the people, instead of appointed by the crown. “ The same 
party which chose the Directors of the District also designated 
the District judge; ftnd both were equally impregnated by 
party spirit, equally dependent, and equally divested of all 
dignity and self-reliance. This one circumstance threw the 
whole progress of reform into jeopardy . . . France was soon to 
discover that her new judges hid their faces before every 
turbulent mob.” Bk. 1. ch. v. 

1. 22. the parliaments, see note on p. 42, 1. 6. Mac- 
kintosh’s criticism on this passage is as follows ; — “ The judicial 
aristocracy formed by the Parliaments was even less susceptible 
of union with a free government than the Nobility and the 
Clergy were. Their spirit and claims were equally incompatible 
with liberty. They had imbibed a spirit congenial to the 
authority under which they had acted, and suitable to i^e 
arbitrary genius of the laws which they had dispensed ; while 
they retained those ambiguous and inde&iite claims to a share 
in the legislature, which the fluctuations of power in the king- 
dom had in some degree countenanced. The spirit of a corpora- 
tion was from the smallness of their numbers more concentrated 
and rigorous in them than in the Nobles and Clergy ; and what- 
ever aristocratic zeal' is laid to the charge of the nobility, Was 
imputable with ten-fold force to the ennwied magistrates, who 
regarded their recent honours with an enthusiasm of vanity, 
inspired by that bigoted veneration for rank which is the per- 
petual character of upstarts. A free people would not form its 
tribunals of men who pretended to any control on the legis- 
lature. Courts of justice, in which seats were legally purchased, 
had too long been endured : j-udges who regarded the right of 
dispensing justice as a marketable commodity would neither be 
fit organs of equitable laws, nor suitali^e magistrates for a free 
state. It is vain to urge with Mr. Burke the*" past services of 
these judicial bodies. It is not to be denied that Montesquieu 
is correct when he states that under bad governments one abuse 
often Umits another. The usurped authority of the Parliaments 
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formed, it is true, some ^bulwark against the caprice of tl^ 
Court. But'’when the abuse is destroyed, why preserve tire 
remedial evil? Superstition certainly alleviates the despotism 
of Turkey* but if a rational government coxild be erected in 
that Empire, it might with confidence -disclaim the aid of the 
Koran, and despise the remonstrances of the Mufti. Jo such 
establishments let us pay the -tribute of gratitude for past 
benefits ; but when their utility no longer exists, let them be 
canonized by death, that their admirers may be indulged in all 
the plenitude of posthximous veneration.” The same v^iter’s 
criticism upon Burke’s repeated remark, that the French ought 
to have reformed instead of abolishing the old corporations, is 
deserving of careful consideration. ‘.ijAny gradual reform of 
them was impossible. They would nave destroyed Liberty 
before Liberty had corrected their spirit. A slender reform 
amuses and lulls the people ; the popular (.enthusiasm subsides ; 
and the moment of effectual reform is irretrievably lost. No 
important political improvement was ever obtained in a period 
of tranquillity. The corrupt interest of the governors is so 
strong, and the ciy of the people so feeble that it were vain to 
expect it ... The gradual reform that arises from the presiding 
principle that is exhibited in the specious theory of Mr. Burke 
is belied by the experience of all ages. Whatever excellence, 
whatever freedom is discoverable in governments has been 
infused into them by the shock of a revolution : and their subse- 
quent progress has been only the accumulation of abuses. The 
natural operation of tranquillity is to strengthen all those who 
are interested in perpetuating abuses. The National Assembly 
seized the moment of eradicating the corruptions and abuses 
which afflicted their country. Their reform was total that it 
might be commensurate with the evil ; and no part of it was 
delayed, because to spare an abuse at such a period was to con- 
secrate it ; and as the enthusiasm which carries nations to such 
enterprises is short-lived, so the opportunity of reform, if once 
neglected, might be irrecoverably fled.” 

B. 232, 1. 16. It ought to give, etc. Independent courts are a 
protection to the subjects against any atteSnpts at tyranny by the 
government. 

1. 30. It will he impossible, etc., Every verdict will be de- 
livered with a view to catching votes at the next election. 

L 32. ballot, secret voting. 

1. 36. partiality, It is bad enough that judges should be 
biassed against thOse w^o are known not to have voted for 
them ; it is worse that they should be unfair to - every one whom 
they may suspect of not having done so. 

B. 233, 1. 2. at so ruinous a charge, alluding to the pensions 
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which were paid to the members of iSiem as a compensation for 
(nsmissah 

1. 5. Areopagus, This senate, originally compose(^ of nobles, 
was one of the earliest institutions of Athens. The name is 
derived from “the hill of Ares or Mars,” on which its sittings 
were h^Sd. It was a permanent Council, corresponding to the 
council of chiefs which modified the authority of kings in heroic 
times. “Its functions were originally of the widest senatorial 
character, directive generally as well as judicial. And although 
the gmdual increase of democracy at Athens both abridged its 
powers and contributed still further compai’atively to lower it, 
by enlarging the direct working of the people in assembly and 
judicature, as well as thaft of the Senate of Five Hundred, which 
was a permanent adjunct and auxiliary of the public Assembly 
— yet it seems to have been, even down to the time of Perikl^s, 
the most important feody in the state. And after it had been 
cast into the background by the political reforms of that 
great man, we still find it on particular occasions stepping for- 
ward to reassert its. ancient powers, and to assume for the 
moment that undefined interference which it had enjoyed with- 
out dispute in antiquity. The attachment of the Athenians to 
their ancient institutions gave to the Senate of Areopagus a 
constant and powerful hold on their minds, and this feeling was 
rather strengthened than weakened when it ceased to be an 
object of popular jealousy — when it could no longer be employed 
as an auxiliary of oligarchical pretensions.” -Grote, History of 
Greece, vol. iii, p. 73. 

1. 13. as it must he, etc., because, as a judge is only elected 
for six years, he must be perpetually intri^ing for votes at the 
next election. 

1. 19. dissolved in 1771, The Parliament of Rennes insti- 
tuted a process against the Duke d’Aigulllon for abuse of 
power during his administration of Britanny. The Bang trans- 
ferred the case to Paris, but, as the Parliament of Paris seemed 
likety to deal with him even more severely than that of Rennes, 
the King stopped the Jrial. Upon this the Parliament of Paris 
declared the duke suspended from his privileges and functions 
as a peer. The King cancelled this decree, and the Parliament 
at once put a stop to the administration of justice. The Minister 
Oho^eid, who had supported the Parliament, was dismissed. 
D’Aiguillon was made Secretary of State for foreign affairs. The 
magistrates, on refusing to resume their official duties, were 
removed from their posts and banished to different parts of 
France, and the ancient Parliaments bo^th in Paris and the pro- 
vinces were suppressed. 

1. 27. squaring, bringing them into harmony with. 

1, 31. psephismata, the Greek word for decrees. See the 
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passage from Aristotle quoiied at the bottom of p. 139. Aristotle 
says that ‘ ‘ demagogues make the decrees of the people ov^- 
ride the laws, and refer all things to the popular assembly ... 
Further, those who have any complaint to bring against the 
magistrates say, ‘let the people be judge’; the people are too 
happy to accept the in^’itation ; and so the authority ^ every 
office is undermined.’* 

P. 234, 1. 4. This is to understand, etc., Burke means that a 
man must be either a servant or a master. He cannot be a mix- 
ture of the two. * 

1. 17. to supply, to fill the place of. 

1. 31. to ^encourage, etc., ironical. ’Sl^ey can see, by the ex- 
ample of the court of Chatelet, that they will have to suit their 
verdicts to the will of the mob. In confirmation of Burke’s re- 
marks, see Alison, History of Europe, volt ii. pp. 184 and 190. 
Chatelet was the name of a prison. 

1. 34. delation, a Latin word signifying information. 

P. 235, 1. 5. the actors, i.e. those who hang them. 

1. 10. exploded, see on p. 28, 1. 24. Their knowledge of the old 
law will not guide them in the interpretation 'of the new. Cf. p. 
234, 1. 16. 

1. 24. King’s-hench, The Court of King’s (or Queen’s) Bench — 
so called because the sovereign used formerly to sit there in per- 
son — is the supreme court of common law in the kingdom. It is 
the remnant of the Korman aula regia, or King’s Court. Its 
jurisdiction is very high and transcendent. It keeps all inferior 
jurisdictions within the bounds of their authority, and may 
either remove their proceedings to be determined here, or pro- 
hibit their progress below. It superintends all civil corporations 
in the kingdom. It commands magistrates and others to do 
what their duty requhes, in every case where there is no other 
specific remedy. It protects the liberty of the subject, by speedy 
and summary interposition. It takes cognizance both of crimi- 
nal and civil causes. — Stephen's Commentaries, iii. 414-6. 

1. 29. to oligarcty, see p. 220, 1. 1 seqq. ? 

1. 34. This is talking, etc. As the Assembly and the adminis- 
trative bodies work each in the interests of the other, neither is 
likely to try the other. 

P. 236, 1. 5. a grand state judicature, the National Tribunal. 

1. 8. the high court of justice, the court which was constituted 
to try Charles I. cn'^bhe citarge of treason. Lingard, History of 
England, voL viii. p. 111. 

1. 15. committee of research, a committee formed to arrest and 
frame charges against any one suspected of hostility to the Re- 
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Yplutioa would be as dangerous as tbecCatbolic Inquisition, which 
&uld arrest and try all who were suspected of hereby. 

1. 21. out of the republic of Paris, in Paris the coujt would be 
at the mercy of the mob. 

Pp. 5 l;36-2 5 5. The army is in open ^nutiTWj and must soo 7 i inde 
the country. Mutiny wm to he expected. The Assemhly 
couToged soldiers to rebellion a.nd violence 'lohen it suited its pur- 
poses. It has taught the soldiers, to disobey their titled officers by 
the d%etrines of equality which it has preached.^ and upon which 
it has legislated. It has made the authority of the Kmg a 7 n&re 
name. It now attempts to restore order by a i^epetition of useless 
decrees.^ by administeri^ifto the soldiers oaths which it has taught 
them to regal'd as a moehery, and byerco'^'rngir.g theji^dojoindn 
the festivities of the clubs in the districts where Ihr-y serve. The 
very municipalities^ with the members of which they are encour- 
aged to associate^ are themselves setting an example of lawlessness 
by usurping an illegal authority over the ai'my. Such is the 
general confusion pi'oduced by its new ai'i'angeme^its that the 
Assemhly is reduced to an attempt to cure anarchy by anarchy. 
In the social gatherings at the cluhsythe soldiers will consort with 
the lowest class of the citizens, and each will corrupt the other. 
The soldierd respect for military authority will be destroyed. 
Officers will have to coax instead of commanding their mem. The 
officers themselves are to he appointed by the King, subject to con- 
firmation by the Assemhly: The Assemhly will he divided into 
factions, each with its own favourites fen' promotion ; while the 
whole body of officers will be divided into pai'tisans of the King 
and the Assembly^ according- as they are indebted to the one or 
the other for their position. Promotion by seniority would not 
necessarily mean promotion by merit, while at the same time it 
would render the army less dependent upon any one. The troops 
will not obey a puppet King. They will despise him or pity him. 
Nor will they obey an Assembly of lawyers. The first soldier 
with a genius for command that arises will he their master, and 
the master of Frame. Meanwhile, when the right of every man 
to choose his own master is preached and allowed, when the right 
of soldiers to choose their own officers is discussed, and, in the case 
of the National Guard, comededr, the soldiers will not long con- 
sent to ob^ officers whom they have not chosen. The, Assemhly, 
which relies entirely upon the army for the preservation of order, 
has infused principles of insubordination too both army and 
people. It wishes to enforce the payment of feudal dues : the 
people reply by quoting its own comemnation of them, by dis- 
puting ^ authority, and by urgi^ig the injustice o'f governing 
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France in the interests of arts. It is only for a time that tJie 
obedience of the army has been secured by JfMery and increcMed 
jpay. The municipal army^ or rather the collection of local 
municipa'i armies^ is a mere excrescence on the state, 

1. 26. cementing principle, see p. 214, 1. 2. ^ 

1. 30. on good appointments, if it is properly equipped, 

P. 237, 1. 2. you are -well circumstanced, ironical. He means 
that the Assembly is at the mercy of the army. ‘ To have the 
wolf by the ears ’ was a Roman expression to describe a n7an in a 
position of difficulty. He is unable to hold on, and afraid to let 
go. Som^ of the ideas contained in this passage are to be found 
in Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, bk. x?. ch. 6. 

1. 14. It may enable us, etc., here again Burke shows his 
anxiety lest the example of Prance shouJ^d be followed in Eng- 
land. 

1. 19. the auspices, see on p. 35, 1. 35. In confirmation of 
Burke’s account of the state of the army the student may refer to 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, vol, ii. bk. ii. : and to Vo 7 i Sylel, bk. 
ii, ch. 3. 

P. 238, 1. 11. the colours, the regimental flag. 

1. 12. risum teneatis, Burke means that it is laughable that a 
man should talk of the King as having any authority. The words 
are from Horace, Be Arte Poet v. 5. 

1. 28. which has always ended, etc., c.p. in the case of the 
Roman empire the army entirely superseded the authority of 
both the emperor and senate. Cf. ‘‘ Pierce licentiousness begets 
violent restraints. The military arm is the sole reliance ; and 
then, call your constitution what you please, it is the sword that 
governs. The civil power, Uke every other that calls in the aid 
of an ally stronger than itself, perishes by the assistance it 
receives. ” — Present Discontents, 

1. 36. cornices, the Latin comitia, i.e. a meeting of the citizens 
of Rome for the election of magistrates, or the exercise of any of 
their political functions. He purposely iiftroduces the word here 
and on p. 241, 1. il, to show that political power had passed 
into the hands of the French soldiery. 

P. 239, 1. 2. as far as its canvas admits, i.e. it is a complete 
description of the subject, so far as it goes. 

1. IS. but too well, see on p. S7, 1. S3. 

h 21. countenaij^cad, s&9 on p. 18, 1. 27. the 6th of October, 
when the king was ‘ led hi triumph.’ See pp. 78, 9. 

1. 22. the French guards, see note on p. 72, 1. 16. 

1 32. doctors, used in its literal sense of 'teachers,* 
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P. 240, 1, 10, the assembly itself, J|e said on p. 75, that the 
mtasures of the assembly were dictated by the mob ©f Paris. 

1. 19. brealdng, disbanding. Cf. ‘to break (^.c. to dismiss) the 
officers,’ p. 242, 1. 31. ^ 

1. 20. decimating, punishing every tenth man. 

1. 36. ^excellent sermons, the word ‘serjrion,’ which signifies 
a discourse delivered in a church, is used ironically to describe an 
atheistical writing or discourse. 

P. ^i, 1. 1. Voltaire and Helvetius, cf. p. 96, 1. 2. Diderot 
and d’Alembert, were the chief organizers of the JSncydopcadia. 
An oath is a mockery to a man who does not believe that there is 
a future life, or a God to j^unish him for a breach of h^s oath. 

1. 5. a certain description of reading, etc., Carlyle remarks that 
the soldiers were readers of the newspapers, and that some of 
them wrote in them. » 

P. 242, 1. 29. requisition, the right of calling for the assistance 
of troops when necessary. 

P. 243, 1. 11. to pledge the assembly, cf. p. 117, 1. 19. 

1. 14. wear and tear, c.Qn]^,sit-with or experience of. The 
expression is commonly used to signify the damage done to a 
thmg by use. 

1. 16. grand compounders, etc., the allusion is to an old practice 
in the universities of allowing a degree before the ordinary time 
to men who paid extraordinary fees. Just as these men 
obtained degrees without going through the requisite study, so 
the French profess to be politicians though they have not the 
experience requisite* for their profession. In the next line he 
compares them to religious enthusiasts who believe themselves to 
be fcectly inspired oy God. Here again Burke taunts the 
French with their ostentatious contempt for experience. 

1. 25. bis own relish, his own tastes or likings. 

1. 28, deal In regeneration, cf. p. 102, 1. 29. Burke says that 
he is too old to go to school again and undergo a training in 
the false philosophy of the French. The Latin passage which 
follows is slightly altered from Cicero, de Seuectute, 23. In his 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol Burke says, I am too old, too 
stiff in my inveterate partialities, to be ready at all the fashion- 
able evolutions of opinion.” 

p 1. 30. my grand climacteric, the 63rd year. The word signifies 
a critical period of life. Every 7th, 9th, and the 63rd year of a 
j man’s life were regarded as dangerous, especially the last. 

P . 244, 1. 5. You cannot propose, eta , He lias shown that, if 
the King is at the mercy of the Assembly, the Assembly is at the 
mercy of the mob. If the anny is disobedient to the Assembly, 
the municipalities are equally so, 
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1. 18. affect, used like Latin affectare for ‘ to aim at ’ 
‘desire.’ ^ 

1. 29. to^cure the distempers, etc., to cure the anarchy of the j 
soldiers by mixing them with the anarchic municipalities. • 

1. 31. a debauched interest, so long as the municipalities enter- 
tain them at their cl?lbs so long they will support the municipali- 
ties. 

P. 245, 1. 29. puzzled, perplexed ; confused. 

P. 246, 1. 9, bottom, basis. * 

1. 23. more independent, because promotion will come by a 
fixed rule, '^without reference to the fa\>^ur of anybody. 

1. 34. a debilitating channel, viz. the King. 

1. 36. organ of false shew, etc., the Kmg;is manifestly not what 
he is called. He is a king only in name. 

P. 247, 1. 10. precarious, see on p. 112, 1. 18. 

1. 16. dominion of pleaders, cf. p. 46, 1. 24. 

1. 20. In the weakness, etc., This prophecy was fulfilled by 
Napoleon. 

1. 32. came . . , by, became possessed of. 

1. 33. debauching, seducing. We should not use the word in 
this sense now. 

P. 248, 1. 13. permissive, they hold their position only on 
sufferance. 

1. 24. another army, the National Guard, 

1. 31. what is his new name, when titles were abolished he was 
known as Sieur Motier. 

1. 34. curates, see on p. 50, 1. 17. 

P. 249, 1. 11, doctors, cf. p. 239, 1. 32. 

1. 16. every thing depends, etc., the citizens who have been 
taught that all men are equal will only yield obedience to force. 

1. 31. The colonies, etc., There was a terrible outbreak in the 
sugar-colony of Sa?i Pomingo. When the planters heard of the 
proclamation of the rights of men they began to assert their 
right either to independence or to representation. Afterwards 
the free black population and the mulattoes put forward the 
same claim, and, when it was refused, raised a revolt of the 
whole slave population. 

P. 250, 1. 5. mqfaphysirs, used, as it is throughout the book, in 
the sense of abstract. The logical consequence of declaring 
feudal dues illegitimate is that no one should pay them. When 
the people draw and act upon this inference, they are coerced 
into payment. 


2o 
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^1. 15. to take fortresses, etc. , See^. 239, 1. 23. „ 

1. 22. guarantied, sanctioned. We use the form ‘to guaran- 
tee. ’ It is the same word as ‘ warrant.’ r 

1. 27. Hght, information. They are quick to point out griev- 
ances, l^t slow to remove them. ^ 

1, 30. quit-rents, a quit-rent is a sum paid down once and for 
all to free a man from all dues and services. 

P. 2^1, 1. 5. Romans or Gauls, the inhabitants of the country 
at therime of the Frankish invasion. 

1. G. titles,' cl p. 21, 1. 4. r. 

1. 14. subduer, he wh5 clears it and makes it fit for culti- 
vation. 

1. 17. duresse, cons'feraint. The word signifies literally ‘ hard- 
ship.’ 

1. 22. between an idler, etc., between a lay and an ecclesi- 
astical proprietor. Below, 1. 34, he calls the new lay proprie- 
tors “lay-monks.” A cockade is a knot of ribbon worn in the 
hat. The National Guard first wore blue and red, the colours of 
Paris. White, the colour of France, was afterwards added. A 
cowl is a monk’s hood, rochet is used loosely for ‘ the dress of 
an ecclesiastic.’ Properly it signifies a particular robe worn by 
a bishop. 

1. 24. ground, base. 

1. 30. the succession, etc. , land ought to descend from father 
to son in the families of those who cultivate it. The succession 
ought not to be regulated by le^al documents and family settle- 
ments. The French word substitution is equivalent to our entail, 

P. 252, 1. 1. When the peasants, etc., When they confront 
you with the false doctrines which you yourselves have taught 
them, you refuse to allow the force of them, and you reply to 
them by sending soldiers to compel obedience. Of. p.' 253, 1. 21. 
The words “ image and superscription,” as applied to a coin, are 
borrowed from the New Testament. 

r 

1. 5. -second-hand, subordinate to the Assembly. 

1. 9. there are no gentlemen, Birth confers no privileges. 

1. 22 with their arms reversed, etc. , The degradation of the 
nobles by the abolition of their titles is compared to the marks 
of disgrace which it was the custom to put upon a recreant 
knight. The impresses were the distin^iishing^adges upon their 
shidds. The word displumed means literally ^stripped of their 
feathers ’ : and the phrase “ unfeathered two-legged things,” as a 
definition of man, is taken from Bryden’s and Afiitophelt 

V, 170. Bryden borrowed it from Plato. 
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1. 27- we are not qiiitarsure, Can a man be called the same 
man when his name is changed ? ^ 

R 253 , 1 . 28. to follow up, etc,, to push their doctrines to 
their logical conclusion, and to act in this case as they have 
acted in others. 

1. 32, at market, ^r sale. Tor an explanation of thd*passage, 
see note on p. 219, 1. 19. 

1. 35. The only security, etc. , They only allow the landlords 
to retain their property, because to give it to the peasants would 
be to diminish the selling value of the land which they have 
stolen from the church. 

P. 254 , 111. The old states, cf. p. 3$, L 24. 

1. 15. the gaheUes, the salt tax. See note on p. 77, 1. 9, 

1. 21. The last reason, etc., The Asai^mbly has recourse in 
the first instance to force, which is employed by kings only as 
a last resource. 

P. 255 , 1 . 11 . the sy stasis, Crete was split up into a number 
of independent city states, and Poland into a number of hostile 
factions, which were obliged to combine when threatened 
by a foreign foe. Burke means to say that Prance had been 
divided into eighty-three independent states, which certainly 
would not be welded into one by giving to each a separate 
army of its own. 

Pp. 255 - 276 . A reform of the finances was the pressing want 
of France at the time when the States-general met. A state only 
exists so long as it is possessed of revenue : and it is in the 
collection and administration of revenue that the most ample 
field is afforded to the statesman for the display of alility and 
character. Experience has increased our knowledge of the 
principles of finance and of the ways of applying them^ yet the 
French^ in their financial measures, have not shown even the 
most ordinary ability or honesty. They have shown extra- 
ordinary skill in diminishing revenue. They have first declared 
taxes to he unfai^, and have still indsied on the payment of 
them. Of course the people refused to pay taxes which had 
been officially declared to be unjustifiable. Those who refused 
to pay were not forced to do so. An unfair burden, therefore, 
was laid on the shoulders of the liberal and the patriotic The 
government then had recourse to the futile device of calling for 
voluntary contributions, and being disappointed with the amount 
realized, they are>-^yingl,o exact them by force. Next fh^y had 
recourse to the plan, which hod already been prucid iff 
own history to be so mischievous aoid vain, of 7 i\r 
patnotic donations. JSuch calls os these can, at most, only bo 
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mode oncBy so that, even if they are s^iiCcessful now^ there is no 
pTovision fen' revenue in years to come. What money there is 
in their Treomry is paper 'nrvoney which Just because it is forced, 
is valueless. At the same time that they have diminished 
their revenue, they have increased their expenditure. They are 
unable to borrow from foreign coimtries. ATkeir one resource is 
in fresh issues of pope)', which, of course, becomes more depreci- 
ated xoHh every fresh issfiie. Those who attempt, as the French 
are doing, to obtain credit on the security of land, should at 
least te honest enough to state the net value of the security 
which they offer to their creditors. The French u'nden'tooh to do 
this, though it is evideipt from the public accounfs that the 
church lands, on the security of which they are now issuing 
notes, are already mortgaged beyond their value, and are still 
being mcnigagei to meet new charges. The mob forces the 
Assembly to make fresh issues of assignats, and when the tax 
collectors try to make a profit by collecting the taxes in money 
and paying them to the state in paper, the A ssemhly attempts to 
give a value to its paper by declaring it to be equivalent 
to money. The whole proceeding is a petty fraud. They are 
now proposing to melt down their church bells for the mint. 
They are reduced to the tricks by which fraudulent bankrupts 
try to make it appear to the world that they have money. 
Meanwhile, even the inhabitants of Pains, to whose wants the 
whole of France is made to minister, are sufenng the miseries 
of a besieged town. The rulers of France do not see that it is 
useless to discuss methods of raising revenue until public order 
is restored. Whci'c there is anarchy, there is no security : where 
tho'c is no security, there is no industry : whei'e thxre is no 
industry, there is no wealth : and where there is no wealth, there 
can be no revenue. 

1. 23. the states, cf. p. 38, 1. 24. 

L 24. to enlarge Its connection, to increase the number of those 
liable to pay taxes. S^e note on p. 134, 1. 8 . r 

P. 256 , 1 . 1. The revenue, etc., This statement comes home 
to us in India. When government is asked to create 
new offices or institutions, or to assist or enlarge existing ones, 
how often is the reply given that the objects sought by the 
petitioners are desirable, Wt that government cannot affiord the 
money ! ^ 

1. 7 . I had almost said, etc., because we can hardly know that 
they exist until they are manifested in action. 

1 . 11 . conversant about, occupied with. 
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1. 20. th# is shown in the avoidance of eve^- 

thing which is petty and mean. ^ 

1. 21. fojrbitude, this is shown in the resolute enforcement of 
what a government believes to be right and just, tutelary, lit. 
protecting, guarding. 

1. 24. in which thi^ mind, etc. , all self-restraint invol'^es a sub- 
jection of the passions to the rule of reason. 

1. 28. speculative and practical, i.e. the rules by which the 
financier is to be guided, and the imposition of taxes in con'^rmity 
with those rules. 

1. 29. \^cli must take to its aid, etc., it is evident that the 
financier, unless he is acquainted with tiie details of industry, can- 
not even tell where his taxes will fall. Unless he can follow the 
currents of international trade, he cannot properly adjust his 
tariff. Unless he can estimate the rela'Sive wealth of different 
classes, he cannot make the incidence of taxation just. History 
will instruct him as to the tendencies and results of economic 
measures. The contrivances of science wilt help him to efficiency 
and economy. The reader will easily supply other illustrations 
for himself. 

1. 34. and they will both, etc., cf. “There is nothing which 
wisdom and prudence ought more to control than the proportion 
between what is taken from, and what is left to the subjects.” — 
Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, bk. xiii. ch. 1. 

P. 257, 1. 3. And perhaps, etc., as revenues grow and the 
necessity of raising them and making the most of them is more 
felt, we learn more of the conditions on which they depend. We 
are thus enabled by a skilful adjustment of taxation, to dimmish 
the burden upon the taxpayers while increasing the amoiuit 
raised in taxes. For instance, suppose that a slight tax upon 
capital is exchanged for a somewhat heavier one upon income. 
The latter is paid by a slight reduction of expenditure upon 
luxuries. The former involved a diminution of the fund from 
which the labouring classes are paid. Again, suppose that a tax 
is shifted from raw material to finished g^ods. The time which 
elapses between tiie payment of the tax and the recovery of it 
from the purchaser is diminished. The seller, in other words, 
has to advance money for a shorter time; he consequently 
requires a smaller sum as interest on what he advanced, and 
therefore sells the goods cheaper. 

1. 16. trying ... on, judging by. 

1. 21. to make ijse of ca^dit, to borrow. 

1. 33. sterling, measured in English pounds. 

P. 258, 1. 6. Cede qui, etc. Quoted by Cicero, de Semetute, c. 
vi. 20, from a play by Ncevius. Mr. Payne points out how exactly 
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a;^licable, in Burke’s view, the pas'^ge was to ^he state of 
E^nce. The passage in Cicero runs thus — “ You will find that 
the greatest states have been brought to the verge of ruin by 
young men, but maintained and restored by old n?en. The 
question is raised, as it is in the play of Noevius, How is it that 
you havmso quicUy brought to nothing that rr^^hty state of yours ? 
Other answers are given to the question, but this is the chief, There 
came to the front statesmen who loere new to (heir ivork^ foolish, and 
young. ” 

1, lOr sopMsters, see on p. 28, 1. 20. declaimers, rhetoricians. 

1. 13. monopoly of salt, See Introduction, pp. xvii.-xviii. 
For the conduct of the Assembly in regard to this^and other 
taxes see note on p. 77, 1. y. 

1. 28. declaration and violation, etc., because in one moment 
they declared that wen ought not to be made to pay taxes 
which the next moment they ordered them to pay. 

L 32. compensating the provinces, i.e. the provinces who were 
now made for the first time to pay a part of the salt tax. 

P. 259, 1. 11. capital, see on p. 39, 1. 15. Cf. “productive 
capital,” 1. 34. Burke says that those only were made to 
pay who were willing to pay. 

1. 35. public spirit, cf. p. 147, 1. 18. 

P. 260, 1. 6. John Doe. . .Richard Roe, these are two names used in 
law for the imaginary parties to a fictitious suit. They intend 
to supplement one fictitious resource by another equally ficti- 
tious. 

1. 15. fun-bottomed,(iescendin^lowoyei:iks^Gkandsk^ 

perriwig, the same word the French perruque. 

1. 16. frippery, worn-out cloth es. See on p. 77, 1, 29. The 
meaning is~they a^^emp!eST5*get out of their difficulties by a 
device which had long ago been tried and found wanting, Louis 
Xiy. had tried it in 1709, when France was crippled by the long 
struggle with the Allies, and Louis XV. in 1762, towards the 
close of the Seven Years’ War. 

1. 28. desperate, cf. f. 71, 1. 16. r 

1. 30. these toys, etc., No serious financier would think of 
raising revenue in such ridiculous ways. The word supply is 
used in its technical sense as equivalent to revenue. 

P. 261, 1. 22. fictitious representation, paper money which is 
supposed to represent wealth, but does not really. The land, on 
the nominal security of which the p^er is. issued, is already 
mortgaged to meet other charges, * ' 

1. 23. the representative, etc., the French only resort to paper 
money because they have no specie. In ordinary countries the 
existence of a paper currency is a sign that people believe in the 
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ability and the will of thfi^e who issued it to give specie for it 
when they are asked to do so. People receive it because tl?ey 
trust the issuers of it, not because they are forced to receive it 
whether they will or no, as the French are, 

1. 30. but, except. 

1. 35. Change, Ttke Stock Exchange, a public meeting place 
for the transaction of business in London, in Westminster-haU, 
in Parliament. English commerce would not flourish if the 
English Parliament substituted by force a worthless paper 
currency for gold and silver. ■* 

P. 262,^1. 4. instead of lessening, etc., It is evident, of course, 
that credit enables a large amount of ;5yealth to be employed pro- 
ductively which, in the absence of credit, would lie idle. All 

f reat public works, such as railways, are constructed with 
orrowed money. Bankers invest a largf^ proportion of the sums 
that are deposited with them. In the dealings of private 
traders, their credit is as good as money. 

1. 11. 'Well! But, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary 
objector. 

1. 16. the expenses, viz. the salary paid to the members. On 
this and similar passages Mackintosh remarks that “Mr. 
Burke’s calculations are taken from a year of languishing and 
disturbed industry, and absurdly applied to the future revenue of 
peaceful and flourishing periods ; — from a year in which much of 
the old revenue of the state had been destroyed, and during 
which the Assembly had scarcely connnenced its new system 
of taxation. Calculations cannot fail of being most grossly 
illusive which are formed from a period when many taxes had 
failed before they could be replaced by new imposts, and when 
productive industry itself, the source of all revenue, was struck 
with a momentary palsy. Mr. Burke discussed the financial 
merits of the Assembly before it had begun its system of taxa- 
tion. Nor is it correct to say that the Assembly destroyed the 
former oppressive taxes, which formed so important a source of 
revenue. They perished in the expiring struggle of the ancient 
government, w authority remaining in France could have 
maintained them.” 

1. 20. have been cruel, as, for instance, in their treatment of 
the clergy. They have robbed some, and dismissed others, but 
they have not saved money by their cruelty. 

1. 25. chargeable, burdensome. 

P. 263, 1. 19. •bfte m^um, the kind of money with which he 
shall pay his debts. 

1. 20. discharging, etc., the French pay their debts with 
assignats, which are themselves only promissory notes. 
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1. 21. Ills very penury, rags, out of ^uch paper made, are 
'thd^ symbol of poverty. So Carlyle says, “While old rags 
last, there shall be no lack of circulating medium : whether of 
commodities to circulate thereon, is another question.’^ — French 
Revolution^ vol. ii. bk. 1, ch. 2. 

1. 23. ikieir fanatical confidence, etc, Tlfeir mad confidence 
that by the sale of the church lands they will realize as much as 
they can possibly want. 

1. 25. the philosopher’s stone, by which the alchemists 
expecteS to turn all metals into gold. Alchemy is called the 
hermetic art because the invention of it was attributed to a 
mythical person named Rennes. The word medicine which 
Burke uses in 1. 29 was a symonym for the philosopher’s stone, or 
the elixir of the alchemists. Cf. “It is a thing more probable 
that he that knoweth w^^ll the natures of weight, of colour . . . and 
the rest, may superinduce upon some metal the nature and form 
of gold by such mechanique as longeth to the production of the 
natures afore rehearsed, than that some grains of the 7nedicine 
projected should in a few moments of time turn a sea of quick- 
■ silver or other material into gold.” — Bacon, Adv. of Learning^ I, 
viii, 3. Cf. 

“ How much unlike art thou Mark Antony I 
Yet, coming from him, that great 7nedicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee.” 

—Antony and Cleopatra ^ i 5. 35. 

The word mummy signifies properly the liquor which exudes 
from embalmed bodies, and was used medicinally. 

1. 30. do not believe, etc., Referring to the fashionable disbelief 
in Christianity, Burke says that the payment of the enormous 
debts of France out of the property of the church would be as 
great a miracle as any recorded in Scripture. 

1. 36. freehold, a property which belongs to a man absolutely. 
Their offices were to them a valuable possession, of which no one 
had a right to deprive them, in, means m the shotpe of: cf, 
“estates in offices,” p. 2^, 1. 3. r 

P. 264, 1. 17 . Mals si maladia, etc., The words are taken from 
one of the interludes of the piny called the Malade Imaginaire^ 
in which Moli^re satirizes iho doctors of the time by a rifficulous 
description of an examination of a candidate for the degree of 
M.D. The examination is conducted in a mixture of mutilated 
French and dog-Latin. The candidate is asked in succession what 
are the proper remedies for a number *bf di^eSses. To every 
question he gives the same answer — “ To give a clyster, next to 
bleed (sepnare), then to purge.” 

L 30. the sole security, cf. p. 126, L 18. 
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1. 33. piOTj-s and venera^^Ie, ironical The reference is to Talley- 
rand. Cf. p. 215, 1. 30. ^ 

1. 34. by anticipation, etc. , he is regarded as an authority even 
in his own lifetime. See note on p. 124, 1. 18. For Bossuet, who is 
mentioned in the footnote, see on p. 163, 1. 11. The French writer 
La Bruyere was bonfin 1644 and died in 1696. * 

F. 265, 1. 2. comptroller-general, see on p. 127, L 17. Talley- 
rand is described as the administrator of the confiscated revenues 
of the church, ^ 

1. 6. the Fisc, the National Treasury. See on p. 112, 1. 22. 

1. S. a 4:eal fund of credit, good security for what they bor- 
rowed. • 

1. 10. To establisli, it is difficult for a company, whose pro- 
perty is in land, to obtain credit in the slmpe of securities which 
shall be readily accepted and pass freely from hand to hand. 
1 have already explained that the assignats of the French govern- 
ment professed to be exactly like the notes of a bank, except 
that they were issued on the security not of specie but of the 
church lands. In Macaulay’s History of E7igland, chs. xx., xxi., 
and xxii., will be found an account of an attempt made to estab- 
lish a Land Bank in the reign of William III. 

1. 13. through a contempt, etc., after committing the sin of 
robbing the church, they were led to adopt a method of borrow- 
ing which experience had shown to be disastrous. 

1. 20. the recovery, etc. , the repayment of the creditors. 

1. 24. the supply, etc. , the payment of state officials, etc. 

1. 29. the encumbrances, the payments which had to be made 
out of the profits of the estates. For example, a son often in- 
herits his father’s estate on condition of paying a yearly sum to 
the widow so long as she lives. This yearly payment is an 
enc7imhrance. The pensions of the dismissed clergy and members 
of the Parliaments were encumbrances on the church property. 
The net value is what remains to the owners after paying all the 
charges of maintenance and all encumbrances. 

1. 33. properly vested, etc. , if the control of the land is not 
taken out of the hands of the mortgagers they may defraud 
their creditors by selling it, or by mortgaging it again to fresh 
creditors. 

1. 35. be would admit, etc. , he would either obtain an advance 
of money, to be repaid on the sale of land : or he would induce 
people to take hiij paper 'Th the place of money, on condition that 
the paper W9uld be redeemed when the land was sold. 

P. 266, 1. 12. clear, equivalent to net. 

1. 25. the R. C. A, religion, by the new constitution of the church 
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the metropolitan or bishop was forbid(fen to exact frpm the new 
bisnops or cures “any oath other than that they profess the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion.” — Taine’s French devol- 
ution, bk. ii. ch. 2. ^ 

I, 27. secular, etc., see on p. 162, 1. 31. 

P. 26 yf'l. 4. immoveable estates, the landl’5 and the buildings 
as opposed to the moveable effects, such as furniture, instruments, 
and implements of all kinds, etc. 

1. 5. ^ventory is the technical word for a catalogue of move- 
ables. 

1. 14. manly, ironical. r 

1. 16. indulgences, the fiidiscriminate issue of paper money is 
compared to liberal issues of pardom on receipt of money by 
Popes to Catholics. ^ 

1. 22. discovery, used in its literal sense of disclosure. 

1. 24. They rob, etc., they confiscated the church lands in order 
to issue on the security of them paper which they knew they 
could not redeem. They have now revealed their fraud to the 
world by publishing accounts, which show that these lands are 
already mortgaged beyond their value for other purposes than the 
redemption of the paper. 

1. 35. the religious, etc., those wholaave taken the three vows 
of powty, cljastity, and obedience. 

P. 269, 1. 1. the bottomless resource, cf. p. 263, 1. 23. 

1. 4. colour, show of justice. Cf. p. 129, 1. 6. 

P, 270, 1. 5. can plant, i.e. can enter into possession of. 

1. 13. to swallow down, etc., to submit to successive issues of 
assignats. 

1. 24. an hundred thousand, etc. , the Assembly is overawed by 
the mob. 

1. 26. metaphysic, see on p. 207, 1. 8. The opinion of a few ex- 
perts is of more value than the vote of the largest mob. 

1. 30. the club at Duicdee, the members of which called them- 
selves the “ Friends of Liberty.” 

P. 271, 1. 25. having iron, etc., viz. the soldiers, who, finding 
that though they nominally received more money, the purchasing 
power of the money had diminished, would naturally resent the 
imposition. 

P. 272, 1. 2. an alien, opposed to the^terests of. To receive 
the paper was to impoverish the treasury : tbfxeject it was to 
proclaim its worthlessness to the world. 

1. 3. amulets, charms. The word is naturally applied to paper 
supposed to possess ‘^a secret nutritive virtue.” 
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I. 11. proof, fitted to test the faith. The words used are appro- 

priate to., describe the authoritative enunciation of a religious 
dogma by an ecclesiastical council. That paper is equal in value 
to gold is just as repugnant to reason as any of the dogmas of re- 
ligion. ^ 

II. 12, 13. For anathema, see on p. 14, 1. 18, and for fathers, 
see on p. 124, 1. 18. 

11. 13, 14, Credat Judaeus Apella, Horace, SaL 1. v. 14)0, uses 
these words in the sense of ‘‘none but the most superstitious 
would b^eve it.” Conington translates it — “Tell the crazed 
Jews such miracles as these!” As^Jew is synonymous with*^^ 
money-lender, what Burke means is that nobody who knows any-l 
thing about money will believe the assertion made by thejf 
Assembly. 

1. 17. Mr. Law, the author of the Mississippi scheme. See on 
p. 217, 1. 16. The French leaders resent any comparison be- 
tween themselves and Mr. Law. They assert that the snares of his 
company were not backed by such good security as their assignats 
are. The use of the words sand and rock to describe a weak and 
a solid foundation is suggested by one of Christ’s discourses 
recorded in the New Testament: — “Whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock ; and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell not ; for it was founded upon a rock. And every ore 
that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sands ; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell : and great 
was the fall of it ” — Matt. vii. 24 ; and by the saying of Christ to 
St. Peter, “ Thou art Peter (Greek petra, a rock) and upon this 
rock will I build my church.” Similarly Bacon says, “Although 
the human foundation hath somewhat of the sands, yet the divine 
foundation is upon the rock.” — Adv. of Learning.^ 2. xxiii. 46. 

1. 20. glorious.»boastful, like the Lathi gloriosus, 

L 21. ground, notice the appropriateness of the word. The 
assignats were based upon the lands of the church. 

1. 23. mother fraud, of which all subsequent frauds were merely 
copies. 

1. 27. the farms, etc., the contracts. To farm the revenue 
means to leave tha collection of it to an individual in consider- 
ation of a lump lam paid down by him. 

1. 31. generous, see on p. 39, 1. 34. The idea of making the 
old and new worlds contribute to the prosperity of France was a 
noble idea, fitted to attract a lofty imagination. 
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273, 1. 2. nuzzling, going with the^o^e down. Qi. 

The blessed benefit, not there confined, 

Drops to a third who mizzles close behind. 7 

Pope, EpiL to the Satires, dial. ii. 

1. 11. enlightened, ironical. The allusion, of course, is to the 
fact that the paper currency was made compulsory. The reader 
will notice the irony of the following paragraph. 

1. 19. alchymy, see on p. 208, 1. 10. 

1. 24. 'Idrawing and redrawing', issues and renewals of pro- 
missory notes. To renew a bill means to get the time for pay- 
ment extended. ^ 

1. 25. the evil day, the day on which payment must be made, 
or the inability to pay be declared, on the play, etc., the 
government pretended to borrow from and to make repayments 
to the Bank of Discount, But no actual payments in money were 
made on either side, as the state was largely indebted to the 
Bank of Discount, which would have been ruined by a declaration 
of National Bankruptcy. The notes of the bank, therefore, were 
worth no more than the assignats of the state. 

1. 26. exploded, see on p. 28, 1. 24. 

1. 31. their airy speculations, cf. p. 208, 1. 1. 

P. 274, 1. 2. to value, to pride themselves. Cf. p. 275, 1. 17. 

1. 12. panegyric, see on p. 151, 1. 29. 

L 19. Henry the Fourth, see on p. 53, 1. 11. Upon the death 
of Henry III., Henry IV., being a Protestant, was recognized as 
king only by a portion of the army. He was opposed by the 
League, and only obtained possession of his kingdom by professing 
the Catholic religion. 

L 24. Mr. Bailly, the reference is to the letters written by him 
on the subject of the fabled island of Atlantis. For the quotation 
which follows see Par. Lost, 10. 293, 

“ The aggregated soil 

Death with his^ace petrific, cold, and- dry, 

As with a trident smote. ” 

L 31. the period, etc., the month in which the Bastille fell is a 
month never to be forgotten. 

P. 275, 1. 6. Paris rules the subject departments as Rome 
ruled the subject provinces of her empire. The inhabitants 
of an imperial city of which the govemn.ent ^democratic will 
always make the provinces maintain them. When, as in Rome, 
the republic is supplanted by a despotism, the despot can only 
maintain himself in power by conciliating the inhabitants of the 
city. The provinces, therefore, are still as before made to main- 
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tain the inhabitants of Hke ruling city, and, in addition, thev ar^ 
subject to the exactions of the despot. 

1 . 22 . contribution, taxation. 

1. 25. To keep a balance, etc. , cf. p. 256, 1. 34 seqq. 

1. 28. The means, etc. , a man must be in a positio* to make 
money before he am pay money. 

L 34. rooted out, etc., as they are when men are taught that 
all men are equal. With what follows cf. p. 40, 1. 27 seqg. 
Whoever weakens the belief of the poor that the inequalities of 
this life will be redressed in another world, makes them discon- 
tented ai^d idle here, and tempts them to redress the inequality 
here by robbing those who are better»off than themselves. 

P. 276 , 1. 14. tontines, a tontine is an annuity on a group of 
lives. As the anniutants die ofif, the annuity is paid to the 
survivors. The name is derived from that of the inventor of the 
scheme, Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan. An annuity is a 
yearly income received in consideration of a lump sum which has 
been advanced by the recipient. It represents the consideration 
paid by the state for a loan. Burke means that before considering 
whether it shall obtain the use of money by loans, or by issuing 
paper, or by getting advances from individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals, or by letting its property, the government must take 
care that the existence of money at all is possible, 

1. 15. wares of the shop, tricks of the trade : devices of pro- 
fessional financiers. The reader should notice how Burke insists 
throughout that foresight and comprehensivemss of view are 
essential to statesmanship, 

• Pp. 276 — end. The name of lih&i'ty will not make up for all 
the evil that has been done in France. Mere liberty is hut 
another name for license. It is good to talk and think of liberty ; 
it is good to have the power of conciliating the people. But 
liberty must he combined with control^ and popular level's must 
remember that they are in dangefi* of becoming the tools of the 
people vihom they aspire to guide. Those who supplant an old 
system by a new ^ne naturally destroy stonething badandsubsti 
tute something that is good. But the good which the French have' 
done is as nothing in comparison ivith the evil. Let the English 
people take warning ! Let them remember that it is their own 
fault if they do not live happily under their own constitution / 
Let them shun changes which are unnecessary.^ radical, or rash / 
Wlieii the period qf revolution is over, and some permanent form 
of government i^estahlished, a French reader may perhaps pro- 
fit by Burke* s philosophy of conservatism-. He is at least zealous 
for the cause of freedom, and what he has written is the residt of 
honest and unbiassed reflection. 
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1.^32. It is tlie greatest, etc., with thsr passage cf. pp. 7-9. 

P. 277, 1. 3. They warm the heart, etc., they stir our feelings, 
they make us think less of ourselves and more of the ^claims of 
others : in times of conflict they keep us in mind of the value of 
that for which we are fighting. 

1. 5. Old as I am, cf. p. 72, LI. ^ 

1. 6. The Roman poet Lucan iu his Pharscdia deplores the de- 
struction of Roman freedom which was completed by the victories 
of Csesa^ over Pompey. Corneille, a French dramatist, was born 
in 1606, and died in 1684. 

1, 10. they diffuse, etc., occasional efforts to please a^e a wel- 
come relaxation of the habitual austerity of the strictly virtuous 
man. 

1. 12. the graces, in the old mythology, represented beauty, 
refinement, and gentleness. Burke means that every politician 
should cultivate the art of pleasing. 

1. 19. to temper together, to weld into one. 

P. 278, L 20. the states, cf. p. 38, 1. 24. 

1. 33. to their own conduct, for an illustration of this see note 
on p. 229, 1. 28. 

P. 279, 1. 10. a moral, etc,, fear of doing wrong, as distin- 
guished from cowardice, complexional, means constitutional. 

1. 15. He that had made them, etc., God rewarded them with 
success because they acted with the caution that befits fallible 
creatures. 

1. 22. the aeronauts, the adventurous politicians. 

1. 29. one of our poets, Addison. The quotation is from his 
Cato. 

P. 280, 1. 5. the endeavours, alluding to the proceedings against 
Warren Hastings. 

L 14. would preserve, see on p, 7, 1. 29. 

1. 17. is desirous of canning, etc., wishes to preach a philosophy 
of order to a people which is in danger of heine ruined by anar- 
chical theory and policy. ^ 
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which follow Burke explains that in their reasonings th^ failed 
to appreciate the moral value of the feelings. An ms&,nce of 
sophistry is the identification of regicide and parricide with 
common homicide : p. 86, 1. 12. economists, lit. men who are 
careful^ their expenditure. In old days men^id not expect to be 
paid for their services to king and country. Henceforth to do a 
service without receiving a reward will seem like extravagance. 
In all that they do men will caXcvlate whether what they get is 
worth what they give. On p. 86, 1. 22, he says that there will 
be no disinterested patriotism. Men will only support the laws 
in so far as, by so doing, they will further their own ends. 
They will not sacrifice their private interests to those of the 
state. 

1. 35. the glory of Europe, See p. 85, 1. 17. 

P. 85 , L 1. generous, See note on p. 39, 1. 34. Burke means 
that there is notliing semMe in an obedience and a respect which 
are accorded willingly. So on p. 85, L 33, he talks of a ‘ liberal^ 
i.e. not ser\nle, obedience.* The words yjrowc? and dignified also 
signify that a man cannot feel any sense of degradation in 
wHiingly obeying another because he loves him. 

1. 2. subordination of the heart, loving obedience. A long 
course of oppressions enforced by mere terrorism stamps out the 
very thought of resistance, and renders men unfit to be anything 
but slaves. But nothing can diminish the self-respect and ind^ 
pendence of those who submit to oppression, not because>h^ 
are afraid to resist, but because they love their oppressc^dioo 
much to think of resisting them. The meaning is explained on 
p. 40, 1. 1. ‘ You were not enslaved through any illiberal or 

servile disposition.’ 

1. 4. grace of life, On p. 86, 1. 2, Burke argues that sentiment 
veils the hideousness of human passion : and on p. 86, 1. 21, he 
argues that a contempt for sentiment shows a want of refinement. 
The comeliness which feeling gives to the character of men and 
to their mutual relations is unbowght, in the sense that feeling is 
spontaneous. ^ 

1. 5. the cheap defence, the safety of the country is secured by 
the disinterested j)atriotism of the citizens. The words unbought 
and cheap emphasize the folly of the French in throwing away 
what not only cost them nothing, but even saved them some- 
thing. manly, used in the same sense as on p. 7, 1. 27. 

1. 7. principle, , see note on p. 70, L 18. Men had a delicate 
sense of honour. ^ They shrank from wrong-doing as a man shrinks 
from bodily pain, chastity of honour, a strong expression. 
They guarded their honour as a woman guards her virtue. 

h 8. it mitigated fero cify , Their courage sprang from' sympathy 
with distress, from loyalty, or from a sense of wounded honour. 
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and the notes are precise, clear, and, we need hardly add, full. A student 
who has mastered the contents of this volume will have a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the play, and be prepared for any test of his knowledge of it to 
which he may have to be subjected.” 

— Twelfth Night. By the same. Is. 6d. 

The Educational News says— “ This is an excellent edition of a good play.” 

—The Winter’s Tale. By the same. 2s. 6d. 

The Literary World says— “The Introduction gives a good historical and 
critical account of the play, and the notes are abundantly full.” 

— King John. By the same, [Shortly.^ 

— Richard II. By the same. Is. 6d. 

— Henry V. By the same. 2s. 

The Scotsman says — “The text is excellent, the introduction is sufficiently 
learned, and elucidates not this play alone, but the dramatic scope of tiie 
Lancastrian tetralogy, and the notes are very full, very explanatory, and not 
often superfluous.” 

The Educational Times says — “We have examined the notes with consider- 
able care, and we have found, in almost every case, that a full and clear 
explanation is^ven of each difficulty. '?* .* . The notes are clear and 
comprehensive. ' 

— Richard III. By C. H. Tawney, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
2s. 6d. 

The School Giiardian says — “ Of Mr. Tawney's work as an annotator we 
^XL speak in terras of commendation. His notes are full and always to the 
point.” • 

— Macbeth. By K, Leighton. Is. 6d. 

The Educational Eeview says— ^ ‘ This is an excellent edition for the student. 
T’-c "'t'.' r.r; -urg----' w-:. . . . and the vivid chai-acter sketches of Mac- 
b.:- aj'-lT_i.b. ..vc- excellent.” 
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SHAKESPEARE— Julius C 4 -k$laS.'^ By-K. BEiGHTONrs^s. 

Tiie Oiiardian says — ‘'Of Julius Caesar and th.o Merchant of Venice, edited by 
Afr. K. xir*^ can In t^rms <^f T^^a^ad^od ■pral';" LTie 

_!.ort‘' avi L Ir- T . cu L- "o i i-i ui :l , mjia "W>. 
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of therinnotator, they show a ncfect knowledge of the lini’ts of a schoolboy’s 
capacity, and a rare ability to explain iw ay hia aiihciiliics in a simple and 
interesting manner,” • ^ 

— Othello. By the same. 2s. 6d. 

— Ctmbeli>*e. By %e same. ^2s. 6d. 

^ The ScotswfSin says—“Mi::^eightoiv has adapted his commentary, both in 
Othello And CymbeUne, with gieat shSll to the requirements and capacities 
of the readers to whom the senes is addressed.” 

SOTJTHEY'^-Liee of NELSOhL By Michael Macmillan, B.A. 

3s. 6d. 

The Literary World siys— "This is included in ‘ Macmillan’s ^English 
Classics ’ series. The hook well dererved such a place. It is too late :n the day 
in ruoh a ‘n,"' as this to write one word in praise of '^o'’Eh. y ^ clear and 
1 '‘uiir \i' I iv/’sh. Mr. Michael Macmillan furnishes an introduction and 
notes. The former is a modej, in its way — explanatory, ciitical, informing ; 
the latter are a marvel of fulness and carefulness, and withal nearly as 
interesting to read as the book itself. \Vhat with these notes and the capital 
index, a student ought to be able to ‘know’ the book ’from beginning to end.” 

TENNYSON—Selections. By B. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. 
Webb, M.A, 33. Cd. The poems contained in the 
volume are : — “ Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” “The 
Lady of Shalott,” “ Oenone,” “The Lotos Eaters,” “A 
Bream of Fair Women,” “Morte d’ Arthur,” “Bora,” 
“ CJlysses,” “Tithonus,” “Sir Galahad,” “The Lord of 
Burleigh,” “ Ode on the Beath of the Duke of W^ellington,”- 
and “ The Revenge. ” 

The Scotstnan says — " The choice. of pieces is well made, and the notes are 
admirable.’** 

The Journal of Education says— It should find a wide circulation in 

English schools The' notes give just the requisite amount of 

help for understanding Tennyson, explanations of the allusions with which his 
poems t“em, '‘nd ''ir« 1 y r*-'C"r'=' rf ra"a”el passages. A short cntical 

inirvu 111' h 1,1 T'*. iih,. 1 j/.rur.-* «• y.o with apt examples.” 

Hij L -a , ti — * 1 ■’ j b. -k 1 - V, ’ . . omplete, and will be a good 
introduction to the study of Tennyson’s works generally.” 


SHORT STUDIES OF SHA^SPEARE’S PLOTS, By Cybil Ran- 
SOME, M.A., Professor of Modern History sHid Literature, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown Svo. 3s. ,6d. This 
volume includes the following Plays: — “Hamlet,” “Julius 
Caesar,” “ Macbeth,” “ King Lear,” “ Richard U.,” 
“Othello,” “Coriolanus,” “The Tempest.” 
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